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What a difference! In the little old 
movie show of cars gone by, you 
caught colds, eyestrain and stiffness. 
and paid money for them too. In the 
modern motion picture theatre, you 
sitin the lap of luxury and catch the 
spirit of eternal romance And you 
pay mighty little more at that! 


The Social Habit of the Nation 
—and its development 


ABITS have to grow. In the beginning 
motion pictures were merely “something new” 
clever diversion, a fad. 

People were interested in the motion pic- 
ture in its beginnings. They marvelled at the 
wonder of it. And it was a diverting way to 
spend an hour. 

But it was not anticipated that this “scientific 
toy” as they called the motion picture projecting 


| machine, held the basis of a new art-——the be- 
ginning of a national habit that has affected, 
i] for the better, the very roots of our national life. 


The motion picture today is the social habit 
iH of the nation. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, responsible for — the 
artistic standards and worth of the better motion pictures, 
bearing the Paramount and Arteraft trade-marks, has from the 
beginning of its existence, five vears ago, built and looked ahead 
to the ideal of giving vou a better kind of screen entertainment. 


And vou have no right to say vou know what motion pictures 
are until you see the better pictures —the pictures that have 
been coming forth these past few vears under the Paramount 
and Artecraft trade-marks. Because Para nount and Arteraft 
are the motion pictures that have made the photo-play a good 
habit national habit. 


“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED. IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 


P how to be sure of see greg Paramount 
TRADE y ARK and Arteraft Motion Picture 
* * 

one By seeing these trade-marks or names in 

the advertisements of your local theatres 

By seeing these trade-marks or names on 

two the front of the theatre or in the lobby 


By seeing these trade-marks or names 
flashed on the screen inside the theatre 


three 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 
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HE most beautiful hair is only softer, silkier and prettier after an Ivory shampoo, and it feels as 

good as it looks. Ivory makes the copious, bubbling, lasting kind of lather that can be rubbed 

into hair and scalp thoroughly.. Then it rinses easily, leaving the hair clean in the strictest sense. 
And it is so mild and pure that it does not impair the color or health. 


Ivory Soap Shampoo 
Make a warm suds with Ivory Soap. Saturate hair and scalp. Rub the scalp with. 
Ivory Soap paste (see recipe inside wrapper) and dip the on over it. Rinse with 
spray or cup, gradually cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, in the sun if possible, 


but do not use strong heat. 
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For the saloon, there is absolutely no excuse, argument, or palliation. 


FEBRUARY 
1918 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, Managing Editor 


Honest saloon-keepers themselves will tell you so 


The 


by Porter Emerson Browne 


Y friend laid down his magazine, thought- 
fully. 

“What is it?” I queried. 

“A booze article,” he returned. 

He sat for a moment, in silence. I did not interrupt. 

“T wish,” he said, at length, “‘that sometime an arti- 
cle about alcohol, instead of being written by a pro 
person, or a con person, could be turned out by a thor- 
oughly impartial neutral. It would be a lot more con- 
vineing. 

“As it is,” he continued, “they’re written commonly 
either by a press agent for a distillery, or by some gen- 
tleman who has gone to the mat with the Demon and 
been thrown for the count, and then some. Whiereat 
they're either replete of fulsome flattery, telling you 
that aleohol is a blessing to humanity, a food, an exer- 
cise, a cure for anything from ingrowing hair to fallen 
arches, and a gentlemanly form of indoor sport; or else 
it’s an unmitigated, unadulterated, dyed-in-the-wool 
curse and not even fit to burn in a chafing-dish. They 
seem too enthusiastic to remember that there are 
several kinds of alcohol, and several kinds of uses, and 
abuses, for the same. To their minds, alcohol is alcohol; 
and that’s all there is to it. 

“T hold no brief, mind you, for alcohol. Booze, as 
hooze, is a delusion and a sneer. There’s no argument 
in the world about that. It’s the concentrated quin- 
tessence of poison; and does just as little good in the 
world as infantile paralysis, or hookworms, and in- 
finitely more harm. Only booze doesn’t cover the 
whole alcoholic question any more than hydrophobia 
covers the question of degs. There are a lot of 


Illustrations by Herbert Paus 


cocktails, sours, fizzes, horse's necks, pousse cafés, and 
so forth. 

“In the course of a long and multifarious acquaint- 
ance with alcohol in all its forms, I cannot recall where I 
have seen any great harm done by beer and light wines. 
To be sure, an overplus of the former will often make a 
man bloated as to appearance and cause his kidneys to 
drop their moorings and gaily sail away, while con- 
tinual internal bathings in the latter might cause an in- 
surance examiner, carefully inspecting the applicant's 
moods and tenses, to wag his head and exclaim, sadly, 
‘Alas, poor Uric!’ — which is no more than could be 
accomplished by a steady diet of chocolate caramels, 
or nut sundaes. And I have been in places where the 
water was so much worse (and incidentally so much 
more expensive) than the wine, that only a fanatic, or a 
Rockefeller, would hesitate in choosing between them. 
All of which brings us around gracefully tothe con- 
clusion that beer and light wines are a negative form of 
vice, like blood-rare roast beef, chocolate éclairs and 
red pepper, any of which, if indulged in to excess, will 
do strange things to your works and make you wish 
you hadn't. 

“ And in corroboration of this, I have one friend who 
has totally ruined his digestion and his nervous system 
by becoming an ice-cream soda dipsomaniac, and an- 
other who has cremated the lining of his stomach by 
putting paprika on almost everything he eats. 


“On the other hand, if you should ask me what good 
is accomplished by beer and light wines, I should an 
swer you just as cheerfully, “Not any? They are like 
tea and coffee. Anybody and everybody would be 
better off without them. The system doesn’t need 
them, and shouldn't have them. And they can be de- 
fended only on the grounds on which we can defend 
tea and coffee: that they don’t do any great amount of 
harm; that people are used to having them; and that 
to invade the personal liberties of private individuals in 
virtually innocuous matters causes widespread discon 
tent and confusion and accomplishes more harm than it 
does good. If five thousand men are used to having a 
can of beer a day, to take away that can of beer upsets 
five thousand minds a lot and benefits five thousand 
stomachs but a little. Life, after all, is not a question 
of absolute perfection on the one hand, and absolute 
imperfection on the other. Life is not a question of 
perfection at all! It’s a question of approximation 
of batting averages. And a public move that reaps a 
ten per cent benefit and accomplishes a twenty per 
cent Injury is not a reform at all, but a retrogression. 

“But T want to add this, and add it in a hurry. All 
men, women and children in the world should be 
weaned away from beer and light wines as quickly and 
as thoroughly as possible. But they should be weaned, 
and not ravished. Make beer and light wines more ex 
pensive and harder to get. © And offer no substitutes. 
To cure a man of one vice by offering him another is as 
foolish as it is destructive. When you are doing 
wrong, there is only one course to pursue, Stop doing 
wrong. and begin to do right. A procedure of 
palliation does not correct; it only confuses. 


other angles, which so far I have never seen 
touched. And they should be. That's all.” 
“How do you regard it?” I queried. 

In considering a question like alcohol,” he 
returned, “it’s a great idea to get back to first 
principles. And to do this, we must first, of 
lecessity, divide alcohol — that is drinkable 
alcohol— into two classes: the first class com- 


prising those forms of alcoholic liquor whereof 
the percentage of alcohol is so low as to be al- 
most negligible, such as light wines and beer; 
and the second class, taking in the high per- 
entage drinks, like rum, gin, whisky, brandy, 
and the jumbled admixtures thereof, such as 
Vopyrigh!, 1918, by the McClure Publications, Inc. All rights reserved. 


R. BROWNE is that rarest of combi- 
nations— a humorist and a_ philoso- 

He knocks alcohol, but he isn’t 
And he gets 


M 


pher. 
prim and prudish about it. 
his message over in a sane, practical. 
good-natured way, with a punch at the end 


“It is on the question of beer and ght wines 
that so many well-meaning but unbalanced 
people have gone wrong to the general injury of 
a worthy and a vital cause. My earliest recol 
lections are of a lot of long-haired men and 
short-haired women raving their heads off as 
to how the pouring into his anatomy of one 
glass of the red ink that is served with an 
Italian table d’héte would damn a man’s soul to 
everlasting hellfire and perdition. These were 
the same people who considered a friendly 
game of progressive euchre a sufficient cause 
for excommunication from the church; and 


t The aust 


vho deemed that if, on Sunday, a person didi’t go to 
churely at least three times, read hook but the 
Bible, took a stroll to any place except the cemetery, 
ind let his face assume any other position except that 
of an mverted ¥ 
straight for the nethermost depths of hell, and great 
of the there assembled Satanic stokers 


that person was doing a nose-dive 


would be the jor 
at his arrival 
Anal there 


‘s another funny thing. The picture of a 


housewarming in hell always struck me as singularly 
nneconvineing from any ¢ hristian Viewpoint, 

“These well-meaning but misguided souls were, and 

alwa have been, to the cause of ‘Temperance precisely 
What the White Touse pu kets are to the cause of 
wilTesegre the lunatic fringe that brings into disrepute 
the clean fae cloth that it edges. And they do a tre- 
mendous harm: for after one peep at them, a person is 
ready to line up with the other side, no matter what 
t Is. 


“A man might have no idea in the world of taking a 
drink. But on getting one flash at a collection of the 
strange human fungi above alluded to, he would be very 
liable to say to himself, ‘If that outfit means Prohil 
tion, me for rum!’ Just as. after standing around 
watching a lady with a discouraged pompadour and a 

intage skirt trving to pour glue into a mail-box, any 
ordinary citizen who likes to be able to distinguish his 
monthly bills from a collection of second-hand fly- 
paper would be more than liable to say to himself, *If 
that’s suffrage, count me among the antis! It isn’t 
that suffrage is It's that a few pin-headed 
exponents thereof are doing their best to make it ap- 
pear so. And I venture to say that not a few perfectly 
innocent gentlemen have been driven into saloons to 
vet away from the gas attacks of the very ones who 


wrong 


were try ing to keep them out. 

“The trouble is that from time beyond record. the 
Prohibitionists have overshot the mark. 
knows, there are enough damning truths against alcohol 
that one can tell without resorting to lies. Alcohol is 
wuilly of plenty of crimes without racking one’s imagi- 
nation to find new ones to blame itfor. But no! That 
didn’t) satisfy them. And thev used to tell stories 
about Champagne Charlie, who drank a glass of claret 


Goodness 


lemonade at a whist party, and came staggering home a 
confirmed drunkard and next morning robbed a bank 
and murdered the watehmen and died on the gallows 
murmuring, ‘Let all voung men take a lesson from me, 
and never look upon the wine when it is red for it 
stingeth like a serpent and biteth like an adder. They 
also used to send out lecturers, with colored charts, 
showing the terrible effects of alcohol on the human 
which they invariably pronounced ‘stum- 
mick’). Most of these charts were very pretty mn color. 
though erude as to composition. And the leeturers 
carried with them TLorrible Examples in the shape of 
human derelicts: and it took all the profits to buy 
enough gin to keep the example sufficiently horrible. 
Oftentimes the lecturer was even more horrible than the 
example. Which complicated matters to the leeturce. 

“Now if these people had spent their time, their 
money and their effort in slamming at the real issue, 
whieh is the high percentage drinks, like gin, whisky, 


brandy, rum and the so-called mixed drinks all 
those manifold straight) and concocted 
beverages that come under the veoneric 


are as many forms of drinkers as there are of drinks, 
and more, 

“First, there is the common, or garden, drinker, who 
drinks just because he likes to get drunk. He is com- 
monly sodden, sordid and uninteresting, and never 
gets sober if he can help it. 

“Second, there is the sociable drinker. He brags 
that he never thinks about taking a drink when he’s by 
himself. But he loves to lean his wish-bone up against 
a rail and bask in the false sunlight of alcoholic camara- 
derie; a camaraderie that is as false as the drug that 
engenders it. | Properly pickled, he loves everybody 
and everybody loves him and everything ish wunnerful 
until the morning after. Then it isn’t. 

“Third, the lone drinker. He drinks because the 
load of life and life’s responsibilities is too heavy for 
him to bear without aleoholic aid. He is obsessed of 
work, or of care. He drinks because he feels bad. And 
he feels bad because he drinks. Whereat he is what is 
technically known as whipsawed. He's done before he 
begins and he hasn't got a chance in the world to win. 

*Pourth, the playful drinker. He drinks because he 
finds that it makes him the life of the party. Ordi- 
narily dull and retrusive, he finds that three or four 
hookers will enable his conversation to scintillate and 
his repartee to scorch. He is spurred on by the admir- 
ing laughter of the gathering, and if he doesn’t overdo 
it, he gleams beautifully as long as his light stays lit. 
But when his wick burns out, he’s all done, and gradu- 
ates into either class 1 or class 2. 

“Fifth, the youthful drinker. He drinks because he 
thinks it’s smart. He breaks his mother’s heart, and 
makes his father say bitter things beneath his breath. 
He is easily led into folly, crime, ruin or disease or all 
the rotten quartette. If he escapes, it is only because 
God is very good to him indeed. 

“Sixth, the imaginative drinker. 
more out of life than there is in it. 
by taking hashish. 

“Seventh, the sensuous drinker. He loves to play 
with his stomach, with his brain, with his eyes, with 
his ears. He finds that cocktails and highballs give 
added zest to his appetite; that cordials warm his 
stomach. He finds that a few drinks make entertaining 
an entertainment ordinarily stupid; that colors take 
added glow, music an added melody, when assimilated 
through a gas mask of aleohol. Tle is never normal, 
never himself. Life he views through a purple haze. 
The good resolutions that he makes at night, die still- 
horn in the cold gray gloom of the morning after. He 
comes in at three p.m., murmurs a subdued * good morn- 
ing, and leaves it to the bartender to do the best he can. 

“Fighth, the idle-rich drinker. He has been every- 
where, done everything, seen everything. He drinks 
because alcohol gives him a new sensation. At the 
finish it usualiy enables him to see something new. He 
And it isn’t in any zoological work ever 


He drinks to get 
He could save time 


sees it alone, 
compiled, 
“Female drinkers can be herded with the males into 
most of these categories. But. as women can rise to 
greater heights in life than men, so can they sink to 
greater depths... . A drunken man is sodden. A 


drunken woman is sickening. 
“As for the so-called Moderate Drinker, there is no 
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question in my mind that he does exist; in negligih 
quantities, it is true; for he is the aleoholic rara aris 
But he is there, neverthéless. IT myself have know, 
several of him. — But the trouble with him is that }y 
writes no articles for magazines. Said articles for thy 
main part are contributed by human submarines why 
have been so busy plumbing the poisoned depths that 
they haven't had time to notice the few and insignif.. 
cant skip-jacks on the surface. 

“This, mind you, is no defense even for the moderate 
drinker, who deserves no credit for his moderation. Hei 
blessed usually with a congenital indifference to alcohol: 
he drinks only because somebody asks him to, and it's 
too much trouble to say no. Whereat he pollutes his in. 
sides slightly with a small amount of liquid poison that 
he would be much better without, and achieves neither 
joy nor sorrow thereat. Occasionally, you find 4 
moderate drinker of another description: the person of 
profound and ironbound habit, who lives by rote. ‘Two 
of these I have known; and I knew them best whey 
they were eighty or past. It was their never-failing 
custom, at the fall of day, to partake of a glass — one 
glass, no more, — of hot water, lemon juice, sugar, 
with a modicum of rye whisky. One glass, no more, 
they took; and they spoiled the better part of an hour 
in so doing. I never could conceive that it did any 
thing to shorten their days, or drive them into a drunk 
ard’s grave. On the other hand, I used to wonder if 


they wouldn't enjoy it just as much if they had 
used Jamaica ginger, or something, in place of the 


whisky. 

“T can conceive, too (although I have seen it vehe 
mently denied), that alcohol possesses its medicinal 
values. A life-saving crew, shivering and shaking in 
the clammy cold of a winter's night — a raiding party 
in the mud and muck and slush of the January trenches 
—can be warmed up and re-invigorated by a proper 
dose of aleohol medicinally applied. Of course piping 
hot tea, scalding foot-baths, plenty of warm blankets 
and hot-water bottles might do the same thing. But 
until life-boats and trench parties can be equipped with 
tea-cosies, foot-baths, blankets and hot-water bottles, 
it would seem to me that the simpler and equally effica- 
cious remedy should be adhered to. But it should be 
remembered that here alcohol is used as a medicine. 
To sell aleohol over a bar as a beverage is just as sensi- 
ble as to open a small stand for the vending of strych- 
nine pills asa candy . 

“To me booze, as a beverage and as an amusement, 
stands naked, shameless and without excuse. T have 
heard many pleas for booze so handled, many excuses, 
many arguments. But never vet have I heard a good 
one. 

“T bave heard many arguments in favor of saloons; 
but never yet a good one. Liquor dealers, most of 
whom, by the way, are tectotalers, are fond of up- 
holding the saloon as the poor man’s club. If the poor 
man must have a club in which he can drink up all the 
money that ought to go to feeding and clothing § his 
wife and children, or spend in buying new limousines 
for the saloon-keeper the money with which he should be 
purchasing a Liberty Bond or putting aside for a spell 
of inclement weather, he’s better off without any club. 

“Tf aman can’t have a club from which he can walk 
home like a gentleman at a decent hour, 
instead of staggering in at 2 g.m. with 


hooze an amount of 


head of 
confusion might have been saved and an 
infinite amount of good accomplished, 
For in these high percentage drinks, vou 


nt 


lo get a good view 


face an entirely proposition. 
And again, 
point from whieh to look them over, vou 
must again go back to first principles and 


in ordet 


ask yourself two questions: 
“What is hooze? 
“Why do people drink it? 
answers are casy. 
“Booze is nothing more. and nothing 
less, than a form of drug 
“People drink 


want to be drugged 


hooze heeause thes 


‘For booze there is no more extenua 


tion, or excuse, or reason, or apology 


than the re is for cocaume, or morphine, or 
opium, or an: It is 


pure and simple; that it is a 


other form of drug. 


“a Viec, 


modified vice makes tt but the more in- 
sidious; that it is an open vice makes 


dangerous. And that, 


it but the 


more 
in many instances, it leads to the deeper 
and rottener forms of vice, is indis- 
putable. 
“Only this, in justice and in cncourage- 


is caster to 


said: that it 
than with the stronger 


ment, must be 
break with booze 
drugs. 


“As for the people that drink it: there 


an Alice-blue liver, he'd better give up the 
nonchalant life of the man-about-town 
and settle down to something that doesn’t 
include vertigo, physical prostration and 
wife-beating. Which is what the saloon 
does, and vou can’t get away from it. 

“Bor the saloon, there is absolutely no 
excuse, argument, or palliation. Honest 
saloon-keepers themselves will tell you so. 
It is legalized vice and open temptation. 
It ruins and wrecks more men than any 
other influence in the known world. It is 
absolutely and utterly rotten. Every sa- 
loon in the world should be closed today, 
and never again opened. If no more 
than 50,000 men spend an average of 
half an hour a day in saloons, there alone 
ure 25,000 hours a day wasted to the 
individual and to the world or 25,000 
hours that could be devoted to something 
decent, useful, helpful, healthful. Con- 
sider that economic waste alone. And 
then add to that the active harm to 
livers and stomachs and morals that go 
with it. No, sir, any man that can dis- 
cover any excuse whatever for a saloon 
would make Christopher Columbus look 
like a hermit! 

“T have seen a thousand rotten things 
done by booze — and not one good one. 

“T could talk for hours of the crimes of 
booze that I have [Continued on page 53 
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Pwhat he knows about people. 


MeCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 


or 


Leaks and Letters 


Another Ripping Political Story 


\ the stage and in the imagination of a 
good many people who live far away 
from the metropolis, a Wall Street 
broker is a dissipated, devilish person 

with sleek dark hair and eynical bepouched 
oves. He is always supposed to wear ultra tai- 
lored clothes, ties, 
a whole pearl searf-pin and 


by Sophie Kerr 


Illustrations by C. F. Underwood 


star sapphire links. His oceu- 
pation, when he is not fleecing 
the innocent investor, al- 
leged to be “opening wine,” 
and frequenting the cabarets. 
There may be Wall Street 
brokers who answer to this 
description I do not know. 
But Mr. Calvin Hurdle is not 
one of them. He looks I 
rather think he is — an elderly 
church warden. 

Yet Mr. Calvin Hurdle, for 
all his quiet, unjeweled garb, 
and despite the fact that he 
was never in a cabaret in his 
life, and loathes champagne 
preferring a special brand of 
Scotch, one teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water before 
dinner — likewise, despite the 
fact that his hair is gray and 
scanty. his eves kindly, albeit 
somewhat weak — ves, yes 
with all these drawbacks Mr. 
Calvin Hurdle is still a Wall 
Street broker and most 
successful one. He collects 
Egyotian pottery in his leisure 
hours, and the dream of his 
life is to go to Egypt and dig 
in that ancient soil and see if 
he can find for himself some 
of the grubby bits of earthen- 
ware he dotes on. When he ts 
not talking of his hobby, how- 
ever, he is an entertaining 
host. Quiet and insignificant 
though he appears, he has been 
“in on” some of the biggest 
and most daring stock deals 
that the New York Exchange 
has ever exclaimed over and 
envied. He knows and has 
known many important people 
wid many people who were 
interesting if not important. 
If he were shipwrecked on a 
desert island. he could enter- 
tain himself for a decade at 
least by merely remembering 


Naturally, when he begins a 
story, the people who are lucky 
enough to be present sit very 
still and listen, for there is in- 
grained in all human nature an 
active curiosity to know the 
inner history of those who 
have won fame and success. 
We all hanker to learn the 
“mnards’” of the minds of 
Front-page Citizens. Why 
does everyone read biography? 
Same reason. There’s a fasci- 
nation about it that can’t be defined or described. 
And one of Calvin Hurdle’s stories is always biography, 
frequently history, and often a powerful drama besides. 


What everybody notices (he began slowly, apropos 
of nothing) first of all in Washington, is how intelligent 
all the women seem! Even the prettiest of them will 
chatter away about legislation and diplomacy and 
high finance with an air of alert interest that is calcu- 
lated to fool old King Solomon himself. Pretty soon, 
though, vou hear something that you know isn’t so 
Then you prick up your ears. Then vou hear some- 
thing more that you remember was in the leading 
editorial of the Post yesterday. And after a tittle 
more keen listening, with the critical faculty turned 


Evelyn snatched aside the curtains with one sweep of her arms. 


you'll do nothing of the sort!” she announced 


on fully, you get the great superficiality of it — or 
you see that she’s been talking with an object. 

And not only do they chatter about everything 
that’s going on with a brilliant knowingness that takes 
your breath away, until you see that all the brilliancy’s 
an empty bubble, but, if you'll notice, they always 
have inside information. “Oh—TI can tell you all 
about that — confidentially, of course,” is the siren 
song of all of “em. Remember the excitement over 
the leak a vear or so ago? And what it all dwindled 
down to? Somebody told somebody and somebody 
else wrote a letter and somebody's little girl heard her 
father tell her mother something that she repeated 
to whom? ‘To a woman, of course, and then the Great 
Leak Excitement began and before night it was all 


“Indeed. John. 


over town that Tumulty, McAdoo, von Bernstorff 
the White House cat and anybody else who hap- 
pened lo come tito the excited gossipers” minds 
had made gigantic fortunes in “war brides” on 
advance information. Naturally 
cent slandered parties demanded an investiga- 
tion, but LT think even thes 
must have grinned, in spite of 
their anger and annoyance, 
when the whole heavy artillery 
of judges and counsel could 
find no target but a harmless 
woman's hearsay, and ir- 
responsible man’s letter, What 
a farce it all was! 

But Tecan remember a leak 
case when a piece of iniforma 
tion that should have been the 


all these 


most sacredly kept 
secret was vot hold ol before 
hand by an unscrupulous and 
very daring person and utilized 


for a flutter stocks that 
came very near creating an 
internal scandal and causing 


the resignation of a Cabinet 
member, discredited dis- 
vraced, 

You 
founded 
of Hurdle, and my father fol 
lowed him, and LE naturally fol 
lowed my father. One day 
vhen To owas about twenty 
three vears old, L was called 
into my grandfather's private 
office. My father was there, 
too, and both of them looked 
mighty My grand 
father was a starchy old chap 

wore a andl 
a gold-headed cane regula 
Webster make-up. He 
looked like a proud, dignified, 
old-fashioned statesman, but 
don’t vou forget he was a keen 
business man, up to the very 
day he died. 

“Calvin.” said he, his deep 
voice rumbling grandiloquent- 
lv. “we have decided to open 
a branch office of the House 
of Hurdle in’ our Nation's 
capital. [tis an innovation of 
which Tam somewhat doubt 
ful, but T have allowed myself 
to be persuaded. — Pembroke 
and Dollins are to go there. 
And SO, THN bo, are vou.” 


know my grandfather 


the brokerage house 


SCTIOUS., 


stock 


wasn’t very pleased I 
didu’t want to leave New 
York, but IT knew a whole lot 
better than to gainsay my 


Grandad Hurdle. Pembroke 
and Dollins were two of our 
most trusted, reliable men, so 
I] guessed that they were to do 
the work and I was to be a sort 
of figurehead. didn’t like 
that, either. 

“You are to be in charge,” 
said my grandfather, as if he 
knew what I was thinking, 
“and the responsibility of the venture lies with you 
wholly.” 

Now that put another face on it. 
up and feel important. 

“Thank you, grandad,” I said. “When do we go?” 

“Early next month,” said he. Then, getting up 
and standing his full height, beautiful old boy that he 
was, six feet three and as straight as an Indian he 
put his hands on my shoulders and looked down at me 
sternly. “‘I will give you no advice nor any cautions,” 
he said. “But vou are young. Therefore, I will say 
just this: Remember that vou are a gentleman as well 
as a man of business — and a gentleman first.” 

It sounds like old-fashioned fustian, as I repeat it, 
but it was pretty impressive to a boy of my age and 


I began to cheer 
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bringing up, PE tell you. Good old grandad! DP wonder 
what he would have done in these cutthroat days. I 
rather think he would have held his own — he was 
about as astute as they make ‘em. 


though, whe gave me my real in- 
that he hoped the Washington 
business and that I was expected 
He punctured some of my feelings 
too, by saying: “I wouldn't 
Calvin — I'd send a more 
Washington game has got 


It was my father, 
truetions. He said 
‘ flice would do i“ biw 
to get the most of it 
very neatly 
al all 
the 


of importance 
send you down there 


experienced man, but 


to be played socially, and there you can do something. 
I'm going to give you letters to a number of people I 
know and you must make vourself agreeable and get 
a good footing as soon as vou can. Your mother has a 
distant cousin there, married to John Spalding, the 


Cabinet member. ‘They've always kept up a desultory 
friendship and vou should profit by it. You'll prob- 
ably get the entrée there at Well-mannered, 
well-to-do single young men in Washington are scarce 
and people will take you in everywhere if you behave 


once, 


vourself and play your cards right. Keep clear of 
entanglements, hold yvour tongue about everything 
you see or hear, make plenty of friends, but no inti- 
mates. And mind this—-no funny business about 
women or drink. You keep straight, or by gad, grown 
man that you are, Pl! give vou such a hiding as you 


never had in your life.” 

Father, was as old-fashioned as Grandad 

he never doubted that he had the right to lick his 
boys, matter how old they were, and he meant 
what he said. And I knew he meant it. 

You imagine with what excited expectations I 
went down to Washington. It wasn’t the Washington 
of today, but a far shabhbier, impressive place. 
But it had a charm its 
sprawling green-shaded vil 


in his wav, 


less 


in 


my father had given me, and went lo call punctiliously 
ou Mrs. Spalding, my mother’s connection, presenting 
my claim of kinship with a good bit of diffidence, for 
the two families had never been intimate. But, bless 
you, I was received with open arms. Cousin Evelyn, 
for so she insisted that I should call her, was one of 
these big overblown dark-haired luscious Southerners, 
with large brown eyes and a soft lazy voice, and a wide 
red mouth full of good teeth a good-looking, meaty 
sort of woman. She was about forty, I suppose, but 
she was as big a flirt as she was when she was twenty, 
I am sure. She flirted with everybody, and what with 
her smile and her good nature and her way of saying 
the pleasant thing always, and her hospitality and 
her natural gaicty. she was a popular and much- 
courted hostess. She never appeared at a ball or a 
reception without a string of men in tow, and in her 
own house there were always quantities of men callers 
buzzing around. She loved it — it made her feel that 


she hadn't lost her vouth, she said. 
When I told her where I was living and how, she 
exclaimed with pleasure. ‘That's perfectly lovely, 


Cousin Calvin,” she said. “You can give little parties 
in your rooms and I shall expect you to give the first 
one for me, sir. And you say your balcony looks out 
over the Embassy garden? Isn't that interesting! 
The Ambassador's a bachelor, too, and a great friend 
of mine—-I must introduce you to him sometime 
soon.” 

She lowered her voice a little as she said that and 
glanced round at her hushand, who was at his desk in 
the library — we could see him sitting there through 
the portieres. I had been enormously interested to 
meet Spalding, for he was a notable man of that day. 
He wasn't genial, but impressive and very dignified. 

There was something ap- 
pealing about the man, too. 
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A good bit of this became clear to me at once. M 
mother had described Evelyn pretty accurately to y, 
beforehand, and I read Spalding for myself. “A Side. 
light on their life I got when she asked me if our firy 
would carry an account for her and not let her hy 
band know about it—and the way she put it 
me there was no way to refuse without seeming ver 
boorish. 

“And above all things,’ she cautioned me, “ don’ 
let Senator Marston get hold of it, for he'd twist } 
into something detrimental to John!” 

“Tf he finds it out it will be your fault, not mine’ 
I assured her, not over-courteously, I'm afraid. 

“Don’t worry about that!” she laughed. “And 
reward you for doing this for me, I'm going to sey 
you Baron Daevrenn, your neighbor at the Emhags; 
He has an account with another brokerage house her 
(through a dummy, of course) but he'll change if | 
ask him.”” And she made an amusing oeillade tha 
indicated how dear she was to the Baron. 

She was as good as her word about it, too, for a fey 
days later Baron Daevrenn appeared in my offic 
introduced himself to me with a sort’ of offensiy 
graciousness, of which he was past master, and told m 
that hereafter I was to be his broker, for gambling iy 
all forms was his greatest passion. All of it had to k 
done through a man named Thorne, his dummy, fo 
of course the country he represented couldn’t permit 
their Ambassador to be playing the market. 

Daevrenn was a slender, blondish chap of mediun 
height, with a beautifully suave manner and a hatefy 
arrogance beneath it. He was always sneering jocy 
larly at our provincial ways and manners in the way 
so many of his nationality used to do. It's not so mueh 
in vogue at present among Continental circles. 

It wasn’t very long before I was pretty well estab. 
lished, both socially and in business. I had a lot mor 
and could hay 


lage-y way, too, and T liked Even a youngster such as I invitations than I cared to accept, 
it at first sight. IT put up . felt that he had had trouble danced and dined almost every evening had I been s 
at the best hotel, out MSL and had fought hard for minded. -But [ wasn’t a gay youth, and I stuck m 
wardly trying to appear nose pretty close to the 
very much the man of the grindstone.  Consequenth 
world, and inwardly all Je oe everything went well at m 
a-shake with kid excite The Tree of Heaven office, and my father was 
ment over my great ad ge : pleased and I was all puffed 
venture —- for so it seemed up with pride. As I look 
to me-—and I began to ud by Bliss Carman back at it now, I’m afraid 
look around for good Pembroke and Dollins 
office location. Tt had all slied most of the brains of 
heen left to me, subject, ol OUNG foreign-born Ailanthus, the force, however. 
course, to father’s approval. Because he grew so fast, Evelyn kept firmly t 
There were no big mod- We scorned his easy daring her idea of having me giv 
ern office buildings in’ the And doubted it would last. a little party for her in my 
Washington of those days, rooms and I kept putting 
so after a good bit of hesi But lo! when Autumn gathers her off, for I wasn’t keer 
tation I rented the first And all the woods are old, on the thing at all. At 
floor of a fine old residence oy stands in green and salmon, last, one day, she tackled 
on the edge of the business A glory to behold! me in earnest: “Now, se 
section, right) where the here, Cal,” she said, laugh- 
best residential section then His robe of coronation ing, “you really must give 
began. The house was a Is tasseled rosy red. that party. A jolly litth 
white elephant on the hands A h . —s supper party — that’s the 
of some incompetent execu mong the am rent monarehs thing. And Tl arrange the 
tors of an estate and they His airy tent is spread. whole thing. Not mor 
were glad to get anything out than eight reople - and 
of it. It had well-proportioned, With something strange and Eastern, they must all be con- 
large rooms and a lovely little His height and grace proclaim genial ——” 
garden in the back, joining the His lineage and title ** Let me ask just you and 
garden of a house which was To that celestial name. Mr. Spalding in to sup 
then one of the Embassies. I per some Sunday,” I said. 
took the first floor and fixed if This is the Tree of Heaven, “Gabe'll be so excited al 
up as offices, got our private ’ 4, . fn wae Adams Which seems to say to us, the prospect of a big party 
wire in, and imstalled a negro 5 “ Behold how rife is beauty, that he'll probably make 
man named Gabe as general whee | And how victorious!” an awful mess of things. 


caretaker. Something Gabe said 

about his ability to cook struck 

me forcibly, one day, for the food at the hotel was not 
very good and I Was paying a steep price for it. And 
I got a bright idea, then and there. 

\ litthe more dickering with the estate and IT rented 
the second floor also, and made living quarters of it. 
Phere was an enormous silting-room, a dressing-room, 
a fine bath, a good-sized bedroom with a baleony over 
the garden in the back, and another room, which I 
used as a trunk and general store-room. My mother 
furniture and I bought a few 
was domiciled in the basement, 


me dow nh some 


pieces self. 


sent 
Gabe 


where was also the kitchen, and there vou see me, as 
snug a bachelor as ever had quarters of his own. Gabe’s 
brag about his cooking was perfectly justified. I never 


ale such crab bisque, such cori fritters, such panned 
oysters, such planked steak in my life, before or since. 
He could make spoon corn bread that was as fine in 
ils Own Way as a poem by Keats. And his baked 
ham — oh, well, IT mustn't begin to tell about Gabe’s 
cooking, or Tll never get on with my story. 


While all this was going on, I was taking a little 
time to look around socially. 1 presented the letters 


everything he'd got. His story bore out my intuitions, 
for his appointment to the Cabinet had nearly split 
the party permanently, because Senator Marston had 
wanted the place and had been his bitter enemy ever 
since. And Marston had once been one of his dearest 
friends! The loss of that friendship and the changing of 
Marston from the terms of intimacy to an ever-watchful 
foe, always hunting for something to smirch or hurt 
Spalding, had been a bitter thing to bear. But there’s 
no use going into the details of that ancient quarrel. 

Evelyn was his second wife and she, too, had been a 
disappointment to him. He had thought her a warm 
and womanly creature, who would wrap his wounded 
spirit with her kindness and understanding. He found 
her a determined coquette, not at all circumspect in 
her small affairs of the heart, either. He was thrifty 
and sensible about money, and she was as extravagart 
as she could be. And she’d come to that age when so 
many women feel that they must have one last wild 
fling of life before age finally overtakes them. He 
wanted her to be a great lady. Much of the time she 
behaved no better than a silly child. 


She gave a little scream 
of dismay. “Silly!” she 
said. “You don’t think we're going to have John 
there, do you? Why, he'd turn the whole thing into 
a discussion of state's rights or a disquisition of Old 
English law, or something equally chatty and gay. 
Certainly not! But next week he’s going to be awa) 
for a couple of days and I have a box for the Patt 
concert and after the thing’s over, U'll bring all m) 
guests over to your rooms! Of course, you will escort 
me — John doesn’t object to you as he does to some 
others!” and she looked very arch. 

“Well, don't ask the Baron,” I said, giving in, 
sulkily. “And if the whole thing’s a fizzle, don't 
blame me for it.” 

“You are the most impossible boy,” she declared. 
‘I believe you're jealous of the Baron, too.” That 
last word slipped out unawares and she _ glanced 
at me sharply and colored a little. But I didn’t a- 
swer and she went on, hurriedly: “Oh, we must 
have the Baron—he’s the most amusing perse! 
—he'll make the thing go, even if Gabe spoil 
everything to eat. And, in fact” (she had_ the 
grace to look a little ashamed of [Continued on page 4!) 
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60 


stood on the edge of i deep arroyo ean ever- 
lasting spring. a huge adobe house, square-built 


and solid with its blank and forbidding face 


turned toward the setting sun. On every side 
infinitude stretched out, vast levels of sand and sage 
that met the serene blue sky, excepting only the north, 
Which lifted up a ridge of barren hills. 

It made a majestic picture, this wide round world, 
silent and solemn and immeasurable. In all its vast- 
ness there was nothing to show the hand of man save 
the adobe house and the band of sheep spread like a 
thin gray blanket on the desert. 

\ collie dog wove her interminable circles — of 
vigilance about and about them, anda stoop-shouldered 
rian, old and like the lane, moved slowly along 
with the herd. 

But inside the lonesome pile of sun-baked blocks 
there was a different atmosphere. In all the four cool 
rooms, deep and sweet with the little desert wind, there 
was sufficient furniture and such furniture as the coun- 
try had never seen. Bright rugs covered the earthen 
loors, deep chairs stood invitingly, while in the living- 
room pictures hung on the whitewashed walls and a 
piano that had once been fine smiled openly across a 
corner. A wide couch gave evidence of being a bed at 
night, and through the open door bevond a bedroom 
“uppeare din faded blues a bedroom lacking in nothing 
wud where all the old blues matched. From another 
door opening off the living-room could be seen a table 
that bore still the marks of grandeur, covered with a 
damask cloth, on which stood an old-fashioned silver 
pitcher on a swinging standard with a gold-lined goblet 
on tts little tray. 

The whole place shone with the polish of loving 
cure. 

On this particular morning in spring a stranger far 

out on the sage-brush levels had sighted the adobe 
house and laid his course that way. 
He was young, not more than twenty-six or -seven, 
and he was fairly good to look at in a lean, dark- 
kinned fashion. He was clad in the rough garments 
of the land — soft leather trousers, blue flannel shirt, 
sombrero and boots, while a broad belt with a heavy 
silver buckle and beautifully carved and silver-studded 
riding cuffs completed his outfit. 

He rode a horse which at first glance deceived the 


She had great soft eyes as blue as the desert sky. 


judgment, it was so lean, so hard-bitten, so pinched 
of nostril and haggard of eve. 

But to a herseman the second glance revealed a 
hardness of muscle, a symmetry of line, a tell-tale look 
of fitness and endurance that perked up his interest 
at once. This horse was no ordinary animal — and 
it was evident that his master knew it from the care 
with which he picked the trail even in the soft going, 
the lingering touch of his hand on the ragged mane. 

That they had come far— and very hard — was 
apparent in the worn look of both horse and rider. That 
bare brown building set in the wilderness ahead pulled 
at them both with the hope of rest and water, quickened 
the horse’s hoofs among the sage, set the man’s fingers 
fiddling nervously with his hat-brim. 

When they stopped at the door the shade of morning 
was still upon the sill and made a blue strip of com- 
promise with the desert all along the front side of the 
house. From the inviting depths came the entrancing 
and unheard-of sound of the old piano under vigorous 
and not wholly unskilled hands. It was an old-fashioned 
tune that the player drew from the ancient instrument, 
a tune with which her mother, in curls and crinoline, 
had delighted the faculty of a young ladies’ boarding- 
school in Kentucky. It was very dear to the heart of 
the thin gray man out there with the sheep, so the 
player practised faithfully and took great pride in the 
prim trills and runs. 

The stranger on the tired horse halted quietly and 
listened. 

Presently he removed his hat and sat straight in his 
saddle while the drawn lines about his mouth smoothed 
out as if an invisible iron had erased them. There was 
a red line across his bleached forehead where the sweat- 
band had bitten tight and the brown hair, damp and 
slightly curly, slowly dried in the soft wind. 

Presently the measure of the music quickened and 
deepened with the precise application of the loud pedal 
and the performance reached a spectacular end. There 
was silence for a moment. Then an old-fashioned 
piano-stool protested with a whirl, a quick step sounded 
softly and the player came to the open door. 

She was a slim wirp of a creature with great soft 
eves as blue as the desert sky and two pretty braids 
of ash-gold hair wound around her little head where 
the smooth bands lay decorously across her brow. 


Never in his eventful 


The Strong Ones — 4 Story of 
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She was clean as the morning in her starched calico 
dress of faded pink and the rider looked at her blankly 
fora moment. Never in his eventful life had he bebeld 
such a girl and the wonder took somewhat from his 
habitual ease. 

But her white arm, bare to above the elbow under 
the short sleeve, was holding the screen door open and 
she was smiling like the dawn itself. 

“Won't you get down?” she was saying in a voice 
of honey and with hereditary courtesy. ** There's 
a corral round back and water at the end of the trail.” 

“Thank you.” he said, and rode around the house. 

Ten minutes later, washed at the spring and dried on 
his bandanna — a doubtful proceeding — he presented 
himself at the adobe house. 

The girl met him and took him in with such a pretty 
grace that he fumbled with his hat and, turning awk- 
wardly in the middle of the room, went tip-toeing back 
to take off his spurs. It was the first time in his life 
that he had done that for any woman. 

But the blue eyes were shining with pleasurable 
excitement and he saw that his advent was a matter of 
moment. She seated herself across the big cool room 
and began to make conversation in that golden voice. 

“It is good to have company,” she said simply. 
“We've lived here ten months and you are the first.” 

“Great — Excuse me,” he said. *‘* You lived alone 
here for ten months — without seein’ anyone?” 

“Yes. My father went out in the fall for our winter 
supplies, but aside from that, one day has been just 
like another.” 

“Expect to stay here?” he wanted to know in- 
credulously. 

“Oh, ves. You see my Daddy went into sheep, and,” 
there was a queer little note of pride in the honey voice, 
“it seems to be a splendid venture. And beside, we 
brought all our things. Oh, ves, we expect to stay here.” 

“Jehoshaphat!” said the rider under his breath. 
Aloud he said: “Fine place you have — that spring 
alone’s worth a million to the sheep business.” 

At that she flushed and smiled. 

“That spring!” she said. “Why, stranger, I can’t 
tell you what that spring has been to us! It’s just like 
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life had he beheld such a girl. 


“Wont you get down?” she was 


saying 


the Great West — by Vingie E. Roe 


P. V. E. Ivory 


the river Jordan in its infinite blessing! Tt is a voice 
in the wilderness. At first [ thought LT could never 
stand it here in the world —— I used to ery at nights and 
walk the rooms in the daytimes when Daddy was ou! 
with the sheep —-and was a very wicked woman.” 

She looked at him seriously, making this confession. 

“But God gave me the spring as a compensation. 
There is always some thing, somhe one thing, in our dark 
est hour, for a compensation, it Haven't 
you found it so?” 

The rider uncrossed and recrossed his booted feet, 
and looked over at the piano. 

“Why Yes, ma'am 
manfully. 

For half an hour the eagerness to talk to “company” 
kept the girl smiling and dimpling in a way that sent 
the man’s eves fleeting diffidently to her face and circling 
the wonderful room when he could no longer bear the 
light of the starved blue eyes. 

But presently she rose. 

* “Tf vou will make yourself at home.” she said with 
that prettily courteous hospitality, “and will excuse 
me, LT will see about my dinner.” 

The stranger rose. 

“Til have to be a-goin’,” he said. “I've already kept 
you from vour work ca 

He did not finish, for the light went out of the 
sparkling face as if one had blown oul a candle. 


seenis. 


] by lieve so, he said 


ves, 


“Oh, no!” she eried. “IT want to cook one really, 
truly meal —for company! My Daddy ll be in at 
hoon. Please stay with us today.” 


Hf she had asked him for his head, this girl whose 
like he did not know was in the world, he would have 
tho ht seriously of giving it. 

Pherefore he stood irresolute, turning his hat in his 
hand. He looked out along the sage-brush levels under 
drawn brows and considered. 

“Well said, horse is pretty tuc kered. 
an he looked for a minute straight down in her 
face, “if vou'll play for me 

“Yes.” she said eagerly, “the *Maiden’s Prayer’ 
and “Silvery Waves’ and ‘Nearer. My God. to Thee’ 

In the variations — Dean play them all.” 


The man smiled and flung his hat ma corner. He 
was getting back a little of the nerve which she had 
taken at the first disconcerting glance. 

All right.” he said, “providin’ you'll let me help.” 

The light came back into the lovely face. 

“Help me play?” 

“No. Let me help with the dinner. 
potatoes like a top.” 

But she shook her gold head and laughed like a 
linnet singing. 

“Never in this world! No company of mine can 
work in the kitchen. But vou can rest and read until 
Daddy comes — Oh, Daddy will take it right pleasur- 
able. you bemg here. [t's hard for him, too, with only 
the sheep and Bluegrass Lady and me. He gets lone- 
some, sometimes.” 

She was bustling about a little stand in a corner and 
as she finished she came forward and laid beside him 
several papers. When she had gone with a last smile 
from the doorway the stranger picked up one of these. 
It was the Northwestern Christian Advocate and it was 
two Vvears old! 

For the first time since a forgotten boyhood the man 
looked at the familiar caption. 

For thirty minutes he held the thing and stared with 
far-seeing eyes over the yellowed page, —— while the 
girl sang in some far recess and the rattling of pans 
came faintly. He saw a rugged New England farm and 
heard a church-bell ring, while he rode on a little stool 
at his mother’s feet in a sedate carryall. . . . Mothers 
‘ it was a blessing they could not see ahead into 
the future. He laid the paper down as the girl 
came to the inner door and said gently: 

“Stranger — this is my Daddy Mr. 
Eston Colton, of Kentucky.” 

He rose and crossed the room with outstretched 
hand. Some indefinable thing about these simple 
people with their sheep in the desert and their old fin 
furniture in the adobe house brought back his vout! 
and its traimmge that dignified teaching of 
manners Which had long been lost in the rough places 

* Ah —— Prestor is my name.” he said, “Jim Prestor 
an’ I'm from over Cochise way.” 

“T am very glad to meet you, sir.” said the host. 
“very glad. [Tweleome vou.” And this thin man with 
the white hair and the hopeful eves sat down with the 


can peel 


Carlyle 


Lown! 


vrace of a courtier, put the tips of his fingers together 
and began to entertain him on the 
six months back. 

To the sunburned rider of the sage that was a strange 
day, a day like nothing he had ever known, head 
sweet and wonderful, webbed by the 
dusky rooms, shot through with the tinkling melody of 
the piano. The sun was tingeing the levels with twilight 
purples and reds and grays when he reluctanth 


Issties of the das 


and 


charm of the 


to vo. 


*“Tean't sav how much | Ive enjoyed my step.’ 


he said lamely, “and T won't never forget 
vou'll ride this way again?” said Mr. Carlyle: 
Colton. “Surely voull give us the pleasure of vour 


company sometime in the near future? We are lonely 
folk, and our latchstring is always out.” 


The man hesitated a moment and turned his eves to 


the girl where she leaned from the piano stool. Her 
blue eves were deep and wistful, filled with a longing 
for humankind that eut to his heart like a knife 

“Why don’t know “he considered swiftly, 
was a-thinkin’ of makin’ camp somewhere in these 
parts. You see — Pm lookin’ for gold — desert: pros 
pector — an’ I might find likely lookin’s aromnd this 
wash below.” The smile that accompanied this lie 


was winning and boyish. 

He was none so old for all the look of « Xperience that 
sometimes glinted in his long dark eves. 

“Oh,” breathed the girl, “DT hope vou do!” 


An hour later horse and rider stood lke a status 
on the top of a low butte and scanned the world. blue 
in its last light of day. as far as their keen eves contd se 


It was night and the stars were marching across the 
velvet heavens when they descendcd and went 
camp, the man to le in his blankets and stare at the 


wheeling worlds above, the horse to brow se contented 
among the sage. 

And so began an enehanuted tine Ny later 
he presented himself at the adobe louse agen 
drank in the “Silvery Waves” as the ' ands drint 
in the rain, and when the girl placed the Maiden 
Prayer” he sank to the depths of abosement 

**What business I got beim’ here?” he asked limeel! 


miserably at the end of a week 
a losin’ game anv way figyer it 
But 
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}2 The Strong Ones 


that wistful loneliness came again into the wide blue 
like the morning skies to him, and he 


eves that were 


hastily changed the subject 


He had come to sit often on the step at the western 


door of the great bare house and wateh the twilight 
paint the desert in a million hues, while the gurl 
Wils esther sul 


a thousand simple things. 


volden vote of 


vray main was always tired, it 
himself early 

The silence of vast land. broken only the 
erving of the sheep tn their corrals behind, was a potent 
factor It seemed to bring them near 


smooth away all differences of life and outlook and ex 


ile 
Logether, te 


perience, 
eternal witehing game. What did it matter these 
enchanted twilights that the blue eves were mnocent 


as the dawn and voung as the new-born, or that the 


dark ones were old in wavwardness? They met and 


melted softhy and the growing light in both pairs was 


pure as the springs ol paradise. 


The girl sat with her milk-white chin cupped in her 
hands and told hin the simple history of her father 


and herself. a gently dignified history of an old house in 
Kentucky, of a plantation that went from bad to worse, 
of the pretty gentlewoman who had passed away when 


her 
ide him and talked in her 
The thin 
seemed, and excused 


were only a man and ao maid at the 


she said. “and T know you are good. You only think 
vou're not. Your heart's good. [feel it here.” 

And she laid her hand above her own immocent heart. 

The man groaned. He cast quickly back across his 
life and what he saw there brought an oath to die, 
smothered, on his lips. 

But the gil was talking softly and he came back to 
the present. 

“There is none perfect, no, not one?” she quoted, 
“not since the Master walked this world and suffered 
» i the Garden of Gethsemane. Do vou know, Mr. 

Prestor.” she was saying dreamily. wish had lived 
» then. LT should have liked to follow Him about and 
listen to His teachings. Eve often wished T could see 
that garden. even now just to walk where it: once 
bloomed in beauty. seems as if could be better 
stronger. somehow. don’t know.” 

She was silent for a time gazing out across the levels 
where the little sweet wind blew in across the sage and 
a coyote howled to the stars. 

“Tt takes strength to be good,” she went on, “real 
man-strength —Itke yours. [It's only the weaklings 
that fall under their loads of sin and wrong-doing, that 
never shake off their burdens and stand out for the 
right. pity them, those weaklings, but I — I could 
love the strong ones, Mr. Prestor.” 


Esther was sixteen —here the soft) voice quivered She turned to him in the starlight and laid a soft 
slightly. for the memory was not so far away and hand on his arm. 

for a moment there was silence. The man reached “You are strong,” she said simply. 

outa timid hand —— timid for the first time ina It was a declaration, made in the innocent dignity 
hold life —and touched the round wrist beneath the — of her maidenhood, and it stopped the breath in his 
clin, throat. 


At the fleeting contact he felt the blood rush in his 


veins and he bit his lip. 

After that lee knew for sure that he should go 
and only rode up the wash to the adobe house the next 
night at an earlier hour! 

* Esther 4; 
man in this world fit to touch vour little hand — I 
could kill th’ one that does!” 


he said to her that night. “there ain't no 


The face of the man went gray under its desert tan 
and he nervously tapped his fingers in his palm. 

The Garden of Gethsemane, indeed! What was he 
that he dared to tread even to the gates of holy places? 

He wet his lips and his mouth was dry as dust. His 
apples of Sodam were turning to ashes on his tongue. 

“Come in,” said Esther, rising; “let me play for vou.” 


“Why. Mr. Prestor!” she said in genuine 
amazement, “wou should such 
It isn’t right.” 
Anal 


nol say 
things! 

“No?” he 
it 

“Wha she said with those earnest eves 
on his to his further undome. ean't 
#-bear to think of vou wishing wrong to any 
one Vol. Mr. Prestor.” 

“Dain.” said the man under his breath, 
and rising. he took several turns on the hard 
beaten earth bevond the step. 

For many a day the man 
himself Jim Prestor had searched the level 
land at dawn, at noon, at dusk, and always 
he looked back the was he han come toward 
the south and east. Always his eyes were 
keen and sharp as flint and always he felt 
of the gun that hung at his hip. 

The horse that had come so far and was 
so gaunt had picked up amazingly. Rest 
and water and sufficient forage had filled out 
the lean sides, lent placidity to the worn 
and eager face. 

“By now mused the man aloud one day 
as he sat on the top of the little butte. “I 
could a ben so fur away that there wouldn't 


asked. and what if 


he called 


Down a Wild Garden 


by Edwin Markham 
Who wrote ~ The Man with the Hoe” 


OWN a wild garden at the break of day 
I wandered, and the world was far away. 
It was our garden in the secret glen : 
Stirred with the old sweet wonder of the night. 
The trees were hushed; God's joy had come again, 
And all was touched with mysteries of light. 


\ sudden turn — the bank — the old quick start: 
I reached to pluck a red rose from our tree 
In the glad wish to take it home to thee. . . . 
Then something thrilling rushed across my heart, 
\ thought, my Love, a thought of where thou art; 
For suddenly | remembered — thou art dead, 


That heaven's white splendor shines around thy head, 


\nd that we two are years and worlds apart! 


ben a shadow o° chance Now the 
devil!” 

But still he lingered. Still he sat on the sill of nights 
and scanned the curve of a soft cheek, drowned himself 
deeper in the bottomless depths of blue eves. 

And day by day he felt rising within him such a 
misery as he had never known. The past rose up to 
aecuse him with a thousand tongues and he had no 
When the girl plaved * Nearer My God to Thee” 
he bit his lips and stared out across 


He'd have 


alibi. 
with variations 
the land like a frowning: mask of tragedy. 
given much to recall the wasted years. 
* Esther.” he said once when she came out from the 
shadowed room and sat quietly down beside him. “Oh, 
Esther — ! I wish vou wasn't so good!” 


“Why, Mr. Prestor!” she gasped, “what you 
mean?” 

“No — no wouldn't lose one ray of light from 
your white soul — you know that but Pm —- I'm so 
far beneath you — so darned far!” 

And he dropped head his hanes. 

The girl sat in stunned silence for a long time. Then 


hee little hand went out and timidly touched him. He 

caught it in his own and held it hard, trembling. 
“TT ain't a good man, Esther,” he said thickly. 

Id give all I this world which ain't 


just to start right again because Pve known 


“on got m 
much 
vou.” 
The girl blushed in the darkness and there was a soft 
livht m her eves, 
“There is always time to turn back, Mr. Prestor,” 


Long since the thin gray man was sleeping in the 
room of the faded blues and there was no light in the 
lonely adobe house set like a rock in the wilderness 
of plain and star-studded sky. 

The girl could find every beloved key of the old in- 
strument by touch, and the tinkling and sedate melodies 
began to whisper in the night like celestial voices. 

She plaved the * Maiden’s Prayer.” and if ever the 
ancient sweetness of our mothers’ favorite fell on a 
receptive heart it did that night. 

The man in the deep chair by the window twisted 
his fingers together until the knuckles stood out white, 
and bit his lips. At last he could stand it no longet 
and rose in the middle of a wailing trill. 

“Esther.” he said hoarsely, “I— Tl be a-goin’. I 
think TH prospect quite a ways from here to- 
morrow 

He moved to the door and there was a heaviness 
about his erstwhile vouthful step. He found his broad 
hat and held it gripped hard in his hand. The girl 
followed him to the door and standing so on the sill 
she once again touched the shoulder under the rough 
blue shirt. 

“Come to supper tomorrow,” she said. “Pim going 
to make an apple pie.” 

For an instant Jim Prestor stood im tense silence. 
Then he caught her hand and pressed it to his lips, 
passionately, despairingly. 

“Good night, Esther,” he said. and was gone. 
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When the first gray streak of dawn lightened the 
darkness he turned in his saddle and looked back acrog. 
the level land. Before him rose the ramparts of the 
hills with their promise of sanctuary. 

Far away on the edge of a great wash the square 
adobe house stood in its bitter solitude of plain and 
endless sky. 

He lifted his hand and removed his hat. 

Thus he sat for a long moment while his lips moved 
and the forsaken country wavered grotesquely befon 
his eves. 


And in the sweet coolness of that distant house ty 
girl who believed in’ God and longed to see 
semane sang about her work like a linnet and went 
about the making of the apple pie she had promised, 
anxiously scanning the can of fruit with an eve to thy 
possibilities of fivo pies, dusting in the sugar and reveling 
in the soft white dough like any good housewife. 

And if she smiled now and then with a dimple peep. 
ing at her lips’ corner, if she dreamed so long by thy 
open door that the pie ali but burned in the oven, why, 
who should question? 

She was young and she pictured other Eps that wer 
whimsically sweet between their faint lines, other eves 
that were tragically sombre when they turned from hers 
It was the old experience that is ever new. 

“Its a warm day, daughter.” said Mr. Carlyle Eston 
Colton, his tired old face fresh washed. his white hair 
brushed to the last fine strand, as he sat to his table al 
noon. “LT see nothing this morning of our friend 
Usually he is abroad somewhere, either riding about 
the levels or sitting a-top the little butte. He sees 
me a trifle sad these days.” 

But Esther laughed. 

Dusk came and brought a white cloth on the tabk 
and the apple pie in state, but it brought no slender 
rider loping up along the wash on the lean dark horse. 
Long the girl watched from the doorway and the laugh 
ter was gone when she could no longer 
postpone the meal. 

That night she sat on the step, waiting. 

All the next day she waited, and the next 
night. The blueeves were troubled and som 
of the color was gone from the pretty lips 

When four interminable days had dravved 
themselves away she ceased to sit th 
door o nights. The illimitable land was 
more than she could bear. For the first 
time she felt its menace fully, for the first 
Lime it beat her down with its grimness. 

“Mr. Prestor — he — he’s gone, I guess,” 
she told her daddy bravely, and he looked at 
her with troubled eves. 

It seemed to Esther that life had suddenly 
become a gray and barren thing, like the 
desert. All day she looked from the door 
the window, for the familiar loping horse. 
and all day the sage-brush levels basked ir 
the sun with never a moving spot upon then 
save the gray blanket of the sheep, the spar 
figure of her father patiently watching them 
and Blue Grass Lady doing her inestimabl 
duty. 

Where she had been content before, had 
sung at her work and played between whiles 
now the heaviness of death hung over her 
lone world and she could not sing for the 
lump in her throat. 

She drew the lid upon the piano, pushed the stool 
under the kev-board. 

Her father saw and understood. No more did he ash 
for the familiar melodies, though their loss took from 
him the one genteel pleasure of his life. 

Over and over the girl cast about in her mind for any- 
thing that might have caused Mr. to depart, 
searched her tender conscience for any word she might 
have said to hurt him, and found none. 

Perhaps the lone world of the adobe house and th 
sage-brush plains had palled upon him — he pined for 
other things. With a quiver of her pretty mouth shi 
decided it must be so. But certain things stayed b) 
her like a precious perfume; a presence pervaded th 
deep cool rooms. 

When she moved the big chair in which he was won! 
to listen to the music she carefully placed it back agail 
in the exact position it had occupied. The back of her 
Tight hand bere an acutely conscious spot — where his 
lips had pressed so passionately, yet withal so de- 
spairingly. 

A very real trouble had come upon the lonely git, 
and she recognized it so with a quiet dignity. 

If she had longed for a Garden in which to walk, she 
found it. If she wished to be strong she had ampl 
opportunity now, for seemed sometimes that shi 
could not bear the thought that the lean brown strange 
with the dark eves and the sunburned hair would never 
again come loping up the wash. [Continued on page +: 
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Rose 


for 
Little Eva 


by Sinclair Lewis 


Iustrations by Arthur William Brown 


HE orchestra, which consisted of Miss Gussie 
Jorgenson, the popular and talented daughter 
of the station-agent, mterpreted Old Black 
Joe at the piano. "The strains which she had 
been discoursing died in caramel sweetness upon the 
air. In that exeiting pause before the play began, the 
dite of Gopher Prairie —— even Pup Mason, the leader 
in hardware and social circles - leaned pantingly for 
ward. The curtain rose majestically, with certain 
hitches. one complete drop. and an audible reference 
to eternal punishment made by Nels Peterson, the 
janitor, manager, and stage-hand of the G. A. R. Hall. 

Most realistic was the old-time plantation scene 
which entranced the eve. A) large. handsome. and 
recklessly expensive Kentucky mansion, fully: twenty 
feet long. together with ts slave quarters, was por 
traved on the back-drop. in front of whieh were grouped 
a Southern gentleman with a seeret sorrow, a slave 
trader with a chew, and a horde of four darkies, whe 
burst out in that chief occupation of colored persons. 
namely. caroling about the jovs of cotton-pieking. 

The soloist was a pretty quadroon boy with glossy 
ringlets, who insisted upon the ethnological value of 
spooning. in June. with a coon. pretty soon. oh, Mis- 
ter Moon. With a debonair bow whieh hinted that he 
was not a colored lad at all. but a lady actress of great 
charm and ability. the quadroon flung inte a clog in 
which, he. she. or it was joined by the entire staff of 
negroes, to such a degree of mirth and noisi- 
ness that the repming heart longed for those 
days when all plantations must have been ex 
cabarets without the cover-charee. 

To the magic faney of the 
Muse are all delicate miracles 
possible. and without breaking 
the Hhuision of Vears, the 
able to adda 
dramatic novelty to her more 


soloist was 


ballads. Iwrie was set to 
the tune of that National 
\nthem of all New York 
restaurants. Dixie: 

“Yessal. darkies. we all has 
happy tines on Mas’r Shelbys 
place here in old Kaintuck. so 
sing Vou ole song 
for my old Kentucky home: 


Phe United States has “most gone 
dry. 
\t banquets they drink tousts in 


pie 
In chewing cum. in beef stew, 
and maple walnut 
lhe Kaiser has an awful 
pain 


When he sees Unele Sam in 
an aeroplane, 

In destrovers. in dread- 

houghts. and other dread- 

ful Weapons 


"Where's old 
Vicle Pom, my lads? Ah. 
ere comes the brave 


fellow, whom Mas’r Shel- 
by trusts e’en as he would 
a brother. and ne'er would 
sell. Shake a foot, me lads. 
Greet Unele Tom. with 
wn old-time hoe-down.” 


~ Think of the hand that once clasped that 


It may have been the speetacular entrance of Thomas, 
or it may have been a realization by the audience 
that the author of this timely interpolation was tone 
other than the soloist: herself. which prompted the 
applause that now shook the rafters, or at least the 
lathes, of the G. A. R. Hall. The demonstration was 
as much enjoved by the audience as by the bowing 
talent. since it gave the three rows of voung men at the 
back a chance to pound their feet, and to kick one 
another's caps along the line. 

But every sunny cloud has a German silver lining, 
and just when the general good-will and festivity. was 
at its highest, the slave-trader seized his whip, drove 
the unfortunate darkies from the stage. and coarse 
tones began to bargain with Mr. Shelby for the im- 
mediate delivery on contract of the following goods. 
lo wil: Harry, quadroon, son of Eliza, and Unele Tom. 
laborer. 

Concealed from evervone save the andience and the 
orchestra, Eliza listened to the bargaining. Horror 
stole o'er her face. She clasped Harry. the former 
suloist. to her bosom, and prepared to flee. The cur 
tain did the same thing, with equal success. 

When the curtain crawled up again, the stage-hane 
had removed the entire plantation. and brought 
out of the erates a grim and dismal swamp. consist 
ing not only of back-drop. somewhat holew and 
faded. but also a rubber-plant moa prot. and a whole 
practicable tree. 

It was to be the most thrill 
ing Unele Tom's 
Cabin, as presented the 
Cushman Bland Dniternational 
Theatrical &  Unele 
Cabin Company. with a Stn 
pendous Averegation of Talent 
and Actors, Carrying a ‘Prain 
load of Seenery. the Sunn, 
South Darky Chorus in Plan- 
lation Melodies and Hoe 
Downs, with New Modern 
Feature, Muste and 


seche 


Dancing by Famous Native 
Artists Imported from New 
York and Honolulu for this 


Company, and World-defyving 
Pack of Huge. Man-eating 
Bloodhounds, Specialties 
tween Each Net, Price Only 
25 and 35 cents, Children be 
low Five Free. SEE the Dark 
town Prize Cakewalk Contest, 
the Death of Little Eva, the 
Horrible Perseention of Unele 
Tom. the Hair-raising Pursuit 


of Eliza. Remember Not a 
Moving Picture but ai Real 


Show, Free Concert Eve r\ 
Noon location anne’d on 
hand bills, SEE Cushman 
Bland as  Unele Tom. 
Duleie Damores as Little 
Eva, Mimosa Booth in 
Side-splitting Pranks and 
Fun of Topsy, H. Ruth- 
erford Savoy as Simon 
Legree, Three Nights Only 
in Your City, Tonight, 
Tonight, Tonight. 

The most memorable 


BR owes — 
She was, it seemed, a gentleman murderer. 


who repented. feared . . 


and suicided 


of the elder Sothern picking potato bugs” 


three events of our history are the battle of Get 
the first homerun of Mero Baker. and 
of the tee. whieh was the begining of prolubition 


movement. Tots true that the Cushman Bland Com 
pany. the last Unele Cabin ageney rematiine 
m the territory. had by competition with the movies 


been compelled to make up highhy res version 


of the play, to pepper it with vaudeville acts. and to 


use Jazz musie mestead of the two Lawver Markses 
who used to attract the drama-lovers of the good old 
days of twenty vears ago. But it was not legal ner 


ethical to have any Unele Tomes Cabin performance 
whatsoever. unless Eliza should be pursued by blood 
hounds. Cushman Bland. that survivor of those days 
of Booth and high art that existed 
vised upon the Eliza motif till the 
losing of the fine strong Havor of the become: as 


1 


seene lind. without 
modern as an electric milker. 

Mr. Bland was often treard to sa 
the 


threat 


COTM P 


ver 


had no patience with old 


whe hal Kliza the Wooden of ha’ were 
nol convineme art. Besides. the price of Eliza 
lee Blocks tn the mail-order catalogue liad gone up 


We now understand the plilosophy behind the power- 


ful scenes that was about to be fearlessly enacted 


The stave was shehth darkened Phe sandience 
shuddered. or was supposed to shudder. at the swamp. 
Silenee and gloom Noto one aetor was sight. mot 
even aomuaid dusting a gilt chair and soliloquizing, 


comes home drunk 


“Well, Master will cateh it if he 


He is ariel tistrance agent. and he has a son 


who is a great practical joker but this time he has gone 
loo far! \h. the door bell! Phere is now! 

No. the stave was deserted Phen. off-stage. a wail 
The audience bent forward. with breaths not 
baited bat hooked and reeled ta. Out staggered Eliza 


and Eliza was not carmving because the 


bonny bow was about twelve pounds treavier than his 


mother, and two mmehes larger around the ankle: but 
then both stumbled, while sobbed 

futhoh. moh poh boee. muh owa 
Harry darlin. but ere let tho erool slave-traduh 
catch vouh. Pwill dash and mul: pol self to death. 


You remember that liave now watked all mieht. with 
vou shimberun in muh arms. them dee lil hands clasped 
tight about muh meek. but nevul ceasun 
Wight. but now Pean though 


we are nearly to thu Ohio Rival whence we can cross 


info Ohio. where the kind Quakuls will take care of us. 
But we must sleep for a momunt. Lay vult head on 
mothub’s breast. and do not repine.” 

While Harry did mot see his. or her. way clear to 
comply with this request. the fugitives reelmed side 
hy side. Suddenky Eliza lifted her head in horror 


From afar came the baying of bloodhounds. 
It was not so afar but that the audience could hear it 
tots probable that had 


vou world have 


perfectly. ou been in 
on the secrets of dramaturgy. 
that Alfred. whe composed the Cushman Bland Com 


was baving 


know 


pany’s pack of huge. man-eating hounds. 
to the lure of a pork chop held in front of lis quivering 
nose just three feet from the stage 
Although Eliza did not realize that 
near, that famous maternal mstinet lier that 
all was not well for Harry. She pulled at Harry's 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds. and together thes 
fled forth into the night. They may have missed thet 
way, or the stage may have been moved on a little; 
anvhow, twice more they were beheld dashing across 
the scene. The second time the entire pack of hounds 
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14 1 Rose for Little Eva 


with his ears fluttering. his 


was hurthog io pursuit 

hrow wrinkled, his mouth dripping. his dewlap swing- 
inv. bis deep roar making the footlights tremble. 
Phe third time Eliza was just a neck ahead of the rae) 
but for her heroie nature, there was time. She climbed 
the practicable tree! 

Alfred the bloodlound gave her time to 
kick the bottom peg in more firmly, to climb up peg 
by peg. to pereh in the branches, to give a hand to her 
son when the were settled to whisper sollo 
rece to Hart Oueh. ma. look out! Youre sittir 
om But once the vielims were out of hh 
reach the pack etreled about the t ullering agam 


melancholy vammering that is krown 


fer ser hill 


lark 


and again that 


laves when thev are 


and snake-filled and clingmy to 


properts trees that were mone too secure wl n thev 
were new, and have now been used steaelily hor seven 
Veurs. 

The stunset spread ts lavish colors ipron the scene 


at least they were pretty lavish when vou consider that 


produced bey t broken kerosene spotlight. 


w thick. The 


thev were 


Phe darkness gre pack of lotus modestly 


withdrew. as it became bedtime for the ladies. The 
fuwitives slumbered im the tree. discussing  belined 
their hands that night's supper at the Star Hotel. 
Black seemed their plight. But resenue was at hand! 


\eross the swamp toiled a band of two Quakers. carry 


ing lanterns and s ving “thee” Fair virtue in distress 
had foiled the diabolical schemes of the slave-trader 
ane Alfred the 


The curtain fellas though reluctant to hide this triumph 


of inmmocence, or else as though 
Nels Peterson, the theatre staff, 
had shipped oul tor 

nore mans 
Skinny Swankhof, who had sat 
in the front row and talked with 


plist cone 


beer too times. 


Miss Jorgenson, the 
chestra, during all of the first 
acl, muttered: 

“Gosh, its show 
any time. But sav. that blood 
lookime brute. was almost 


seared when he howled like that 
He's the best actor m the 


Sav. Gussie. are vou going to thy 


night?" 
Behind the scenes Nels Peter 


son Was bringing oul the set 
whieh liad been the kitehen im 
“Is Your Girlie Safe?’ 


With the 


four dining-room chairs and an 


the week 


before. addition of 
imitation hand-painted pieture, 
all hired from the Boston Fur- 
niture & Undertaking Bazaar 
for ten the sel made a 
delightlul New Orleans mansion 
in Which Unele Tom would soon 
advice to St. 
the slave 
a.recently Harry, 

ntly the unfor- 


he giving good 
( lare, recently 
and to Little 
While Topsy. 
Eliza, diverted them all 
tricks and her 


-trader, 


wilh her merry 
discussions of the economics of 
expropriation. 


Alfred. the 


his pork chop and rested till he 


ale 


should again be needed. to assist 
in the villainies of Simon Legree, 
His square forchead was thought 
ful with the dignitwv of the truce 
artist.and even in theslow tongue 
lial lic keel liis pork \ liy 


tradition of Henry Trving. 


with whieh: he there was 


of the 


Phe chief members of the Cushman Bland Con prautan 


cathered inp Litthe Eva's hotel room after the show. 
In that white-browed prolesstol al with the languid 
Vol would recoun zeal who hare 


uplifted the audience with his double visualizations 
of ke ‘Tom Phineas the (dual el Nor would Vou 
1} 


mn the pli mp white-corduroy-suttee dv with the large 


hat and the white near-kid shoes have discerned her 
who was called Duletie Damores by the wide world, 
but among her intimates was known to be Mrs. Cush 
man Bland. the gifted interpreteiuse ol the roles of 
Little Eva. Harry. and Cass Hardly a dav older 
did’ she seem than her daughter, Mile. Mimosa Booth, 
otherwise known as Liz Bland, who has been our Eliza 
and our ‘Topsy: and even vounger did) Duleie appear 
than her som Plank, alias Rutherford Savoy, whe 
has been so well suited to the parts ob Un slave-tradet 


of St. Clare. and of Simon Legree — a fellow of infinite 
wil and whip-snapping. 

With the Blands was the most instinetive artist of 
\lfred the bloodhound. His interpreta- 
tion of the character of the venomous canine cataclysm 
of the swamps was sheer creation. Upon the stage his 
red eves glared, his horribly hanging mouth slavered, 
lis rolled out in genius. Yet in 
private life Alfred was a gentleman and a scholar, with 

Table manners and the morals of a Sunday school. 

his sagging countenance, 


Despite the 
Was a pork 


he really 

chop: he sat mildly upon his hind legs. and with paws 
waited he given the word before 

Healways slept at the foot of Eliza’s bed, 

was forbidden, he would stand in a corner 

pitifully. His one viee was his guilty love 


them all 


the eestasv of 


terribloness of 


humble when he begged for 


drooping, Wits 
and if he 
and mew 
of chops. 

But Alfred was too sensitive. He was as cowardly 
us he was kindly. He was afraid of sparrows, street 
cars. landlords. and ants. Now he had retreated into 
an imagmary cave beneath the bed. and in his sleep 
he whimpered as he dreamed of playing with butter- 
flies and kittens. 

The four minor actors who plaved the Quakers, 
plantation Hawatian 
overseers, and swamp-noises low souls with no de- 


abolitionists, singers, dancers, 
volion to art or to anything else save making money 

had gone to bed. but the Blands sat up for after- 
theatre supper the Cushman and Little 
Eva. Cushman Bland called it their “itinerant green- 
room,” and submitted that nowhere else, in this crass 


room of 
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vou dast to put no cocon down my neck, hear me? 
Eliza got the slave-trader in a hammer-lock and he 
him till he squealed, and Alfred, beneath the bed, booe 
in sympathy. 

Iynoring them Cushman Bland despaired, “Pity 
‘tis true. Phe Unele Tom game is going on the frity 
The low morale of the motion pictures has put | 
naught the passion and splendor of the spoken wor 
and the art even of the greatest Uncle Tom in J 
profession. But [never will be easy about that bling 
farm. We never will get the mortgage paid up. withoy 
touching our poor little ready eash. You 
never will get lo like vour scheme of buving it. Dulei 
Think of the hand that once clasped that of the clde 
Sothern picking potato bugs.” 

“Well, cheer up, old man. the farm won't be so bad 
And Pll see the mortgage gets cleared off. all rightee. 
said Little Eva briskly. 

Her liveliness dissipated the fear of going to wor 
which had hung over the entire Bland family sine 
the dav when it had become evident that the Une 
Tom furor was past. and she had made then: invey 
in a farm to which to retire. That same busy chee 
fulness always charmed audiences. She was almost as 
much an attraction as Alfred the bloodhound, th 
following noon, when she appeared in the free street 
concert, in her lussar uniform, with the banner ip. 
inscribed, Duleie Daimores, Champion Lady Cornetis 
of the Middle West.” 

Movies, flat. gray, silent movies, with vour blackh 
shiny “stills” before the Eureka or the Bijou o 
the Novelty, where are vour street concerts? wher 

your blares that announce th 


arrival of an aggregation 6 
priests of the high dramati 


arts? where vour stars who ca 
double in brass? Children of thy 
movie age, soon will you knov 
no more, even under cativas 
that troupe of soldierly musi. 
clans, ladies and gents, who stood 
reverently in the shade of th 
temple of the Muses while th 
champion cornet of Duleic Da- 
mores made “The Bonny Banks 
of Loch Lomond” Nelh 
Was Lady” pleasauth 
lugubrious as a funeral. Round 
them gathered farmers in lum. 
ber wagons, shirt-sleeved clerks 
and CVery child who dared 
proach the viemity of the dread 
ful. slave-hunting, death-fangs 
demon of devastation, Alfred 
the Bloodhound. 

A large gang of laborers who 
were being shipped north on rail- 
road construction work were in 
town over night. They gathered 
with the muste-inspired street 
crowd, and to them especially 
did Cushman Bland address his 
daily, “Ladies and gemun, it is 
my priviluge to “nounce that to- 
night, im your palatial Grand 
Army Hall, will again be  pre- 
sented thal epochal enactment of 
the celebrated en-tuh-tainment, 
*Unele Ton’s Cabing whieh so 
delighted beautiful commu 
nity lahst evenun.” 


es “TL have come to tell you that 
it would be better for all of 
you to go back to the factory. 
or wherever you came from” 


Apparently the gang of labor- 
ers were moved by this 
to pluck the tail-feathers of Art 
as she flitted past. They oceu- 
pied most of the first rows of 


age. Was there to be found the stately manners and 
noble converse of a past generation. They were engaged 
in that noble converse right now. Removing the top 
of a milk-bottle with a hairpin, Little Eva, otherwise 
Mother Bland. piped: 

“Say. Cushie. we do such bad business to- 
night. Dm glad we wot three days here. With that 
coustruction gang that’s going to be in town tomorrow 
night, we ought to pull another swell crowd.” 

The great Cushman sighed: 

“Ah. but to strut for dullards, to play the antic 
mime before these ambulatory fellows of the lesser 
sort 

“And if we dont get a full house, we're going to 
quits get me, Cushie?” 

“You're dead right. ma” Eliza commented, pouring 
j “Taint no rube, 
but if business goes the way it has been. i's us for the 
all right. Hank will doa grand little dance be- 
iid the plow. Ouch, quit, you quit, Hank! Don't 


the cocoa out of a cold-eream jar. 


form 


the theatre. that evening. The 

rest of the house was well filled. 

Cushman Bland stood discoursing musically upon the 
size and intelligence of the gathering, with his round 
and rolling eve fixed to the hole in the curtain, Uill Little 
Eva came and propelled him to their dressing-room. 
The rows of hulking roustabouts were noisy and 
tough. They shouted to one another, and pounded the 
backs of seats with the heels of their laced boots. But 
they were simple and trusting souls, and when the 
first scene was magically recreated, and Harry sang 
about the Southland, the Northland, the Middlewest- 
land, and the Northwesteastofspokaneland. they ap- 
plauded heavily, and searcely misbehaved at all, except 
possibly for throwing a couple of boiled onlous on the 
stage, tripping up the usher, and singing not very nice 
words to the choruses. It is true that the street-corner 


boys of the town were encouraged to a certain noisiness 
and a peculiarly irritating whistling through the teeth 
by the example of these older strangers, but Harry 
said cheerily to Eliza, “They won't raise much rough 
house; and wait till I pull the [Continued on page 32 
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Love, Looks Laughter 


The Kind of Plays the Average Person Likes ' 
Anna Steese Richardson 


by 


HE Man from Toronto waved the silver tray, 
sprinkled with small coins, toward the ferret- 
faced waiter, and pushed back his chair. 

“Oh. by the way, what shall we see tonight? 
Something cheerful, that will keep entertained 
every minute, eh?” 

He raised a hand that was none too firm lo a fore 
head furrowed with lines whieh were not there the last 
lime he came to New York. Then he dropped the 
hand quickly as if he had caught himself doing that 
which he did not wish to do. The action was not the 
only symptom of the nervous strain which comes of 
shipping munitions overseas one day, and unloading 
manned © ane adian boys the next, 

“Jack o Lantern?’ answered promptly. For a 
man in his condition, there is no diversion in all New 
York to compare with Fred Stone and his gay com- 
rades in the world of make-believe. 

It was then two o'clock. The Man from Toronto had 
just one night in New York. He appealed to a specu- 
lator. The seats cost ten dollars each. ‘Twenty dollars 
for less than three hours of forgetfulness! He said the 
money Was well spent. He had laughed like a boy. 
in Uniform leaned forward Lo speak confi 
dentially: “Tsay, what's the best show in lown? Make 
it funny! No uniforms in it, cither! Mother's here. 
Lord, but Pl be glad to pul her on the train. [Tt’s not 
helping either of us, you see, and it keeps me on the 
jump to head off the chatter about ‘over theres” 

He and “Mother” were from lowa. They saw 
“Hitchy Koo” at a premium of one dollar per seat. 
Their last night in town. and everything south of the 
eighteenth row in the hands of the speculators! 

“Such a day,” murmured Mary O'Connor, alias 
“Celeste, Ltd.” of St. Louis. as she flattened down her 
water-waved tresses. “But T have begged, bullied 
and bought a complete line of goods for my southern 
trade, so Pim going after the best play in town.” 

Nor did she begrudge seven dollars for two seats al 
“Business Before Pleasure.” She comes to New York 
but twice a year. 


The Man 


“Which shows are selling out? T dow t want to be 
drawled the Lady Obviously New Sables. 
36 who sells theatre tickets in a glittering 


bored,” 
to the Perfect 
hotel lobby. 
The shrewd ticket vender appraised the sables and 
the face above them. 
Chin Chow? or * Miss 191707 
“Til take the best vou have for each 
tomorrow hope he'll like “em.” 
She strolled to the elevator, registering satisfaction. 
She would spend the evening where thousands could not 
afford to go. and on her return to a certain industrial 
center in Ohio. she would mention, quite casually, of 
course, plays which will not cross the Hudson this season. 


she suggested, 
tonight and 


Each of these pleasure-seekers is typical of New 
York’s new theatre-going class. Two men whe do 
not want to talk or think of the war shadow which is 
their daily companion. A buyer who celebrates suc- 
cessful negotiations in New York, as she once did in 
Paris, with a whirl at pleasure on the last night. And 
a woman to whom spending without figuring is still a 
novel and delightful experience. 

New York's forty-odd theatres offering spoken and 
musical plays are practically supported this season by 
the strangers within her gates. Shut out tourists, 
soldiers and sailors from the east, the south and the 
west — particularly tie west — and the theatres with 
their combined seating capacity of fifty-two thousand 
persons would close their doors. 

For New York itself is not going to the theatre “as 
usual.” There are various reasons for this condition. 
The socially elect. once generous patrons of, drama, 
are absorbed in war relief. Every woman of means 
Who has influence in America and social connections 
abroad has gone or is going to France. ‘The social 
climbers, following her example, are organizing socie- 
ties here, a new one almost every day, and denying 
themselves theatre-going, as a hoarding-school girl cuts 
mt bonbons in Lent. Et seems to be the thing to de. 


People pay ten dollars 
to see him. Is he worth 
uw? Mrs. Richardson tells 


The middle-class New Yorker who 
went to the theatre once a week, 
preferably on Saturday night, as 
religiously as he paid his rent, now 
pays the price of his precious tickets 
to an implacable butcher and grocer. 

\ first night of a new play, especially if presented 
with a popular star, was once as cosy and friendly as 
old-home* week at Skeewattles. Boxes were filled with 
those whose names grace the metropolitan blue-book. 
Authors, artists and dramatists roamed about during 
the entre acts, chatting with one another's wives. So 
far this season, “first nights” have been about as gay 
as the last oyster supper of the chureh vear, the audi- 
ence consisting mainly of theatrical managers, their 
satellites, actors and critics. 

If the new play develops into a glittering success, 
New kaleidoscopic, floating population lays 
siege to hotel ticket offices and speculators, and the 
prices for tickets soar incredibly. If the new production 
scores mildly, it is ignored by the money spenders from 
out of town, and supported indifferently by those New 
Yorkers and suburbanites who know where lo pur- 
chase tickets for near-successes at cut rates. 

Any speculator and any agent for cut-rate tickets 
will confirm these statements. The day of the easy- 
money breker who rode up from Wall Street. flushed 
with victory. to scatter dinner favors and theatre 
tickets at the feet of his friends has passed. The spenders 
in New York, especially the night spenders, come from 
across the Alleghanies, the Rockies, the Sierras. 

A popular bachelor was inclined to insist that the 
average New Yorker still supported the theatre. 1 
asked him whether he spent much money for tickets. 
He answered with some heat, “Certainly I do! I 


oo 


nearly always entertam my out-of-town guests at the 
theatre. Only last week. 1 took Captain M 
*Mavtime, and the week before a friend of my sister 
was here. so T bought good seats for *Peter Ibbetson.’” 

And then we both laughed. because. vou see, it was 
for the out-of-town guests, if not by them, that the 
money Was spent! 

To understand the new 
York, vou need only stroll through the great hotels 
about dinner time. The very character of those who 
lounge in the Peacock Allews and the glittering fovers 
has changed. Men of the Army and Navy, 
commissioned officers to whom are attached nervous, 
These 


ents, 


to 


theatre audiences New 


newly 


often wan-faced women, seem to predominate 
are men being transferred or joining their re 

Next in point of numbers are nen in high- 
vrade ready-to-wear clothes, piloting women who scorn 
make-up and whose taste tn clothes seems to run to 
upholstery effects rather than to Paris Tine These 
are the men who have made new fortunes é. autome 
hiles, motor ports and supplies, in harvesting macl 
in munitions and oon farms. Phey stroll about in 
toa New Yorker that some national 
convention is in progress. 

Finally. each hotel has tls groups of South Americans 
who now come to New York because they are barred 
from their beloved Paris, Madrid. and Monte Carlo. 
And our Southern cousins are inveterate theatre-goers. 

Come to New York suddenly without reserving a 
room, and vou will be glad to sit in the theatre whil 
vou figure where you may Jay vour head for the balance 
of the night. The clerk of the hotel at) which vou 
usually put up, is trving to rent a room for vou in a 
high-class boarding-house. Tf he fails, vou may have 
lo trudge to Hobok« Hy Jersey City or \ onke rs or some 
other outlying city for what is left of the night. 

A New Englander who, in the days of a less crowded 
New York, has always stopped the Vanderbilt, 
recently telephoned to a friend from a hotel in the heart 
of the Tenderloin which flaunts a sign, * Rooms with- 
out bath, $1.50 per day” 

*Let’s make a night of it — dinner at the 
good show, *The Midnight Frolic’ 
night at a Turkish bath.” 

He spent fifty dollars to avoid returning to the room 
where his luggage reposed for twelve hours at $1.50! 

On the other hand, consider the fate of the suburban 
ite who on rare occasions would see a play in town. 
She discovers that the popular theatre train of last 
vear has been taken off for lack of patronage. Her 
husband cannot come out to dinner and return to 
town, in time for the theatre. They must dine in 
town, thus doubling the cost of their outing. And she 
finds the after-theatre trate shorter than last season 
by two or three 


rugged 


ery, 


vroups, suggesting 


Ritz, a 
and the rest of the 


“Urs. 


Another indication of the moneyv-spending class 
may be found in the New York salesroom: of a pine 
which is internationally famous. You may try an 


instrument. priced at a thousand dollars or more. and 
announce that vou wish to bring a musical friend to 
see it. The salesman smiles irritatingely. He cantnet 
promise that the plane will be there two hours later. 
You think he is trying to force the sale and you take 
vour haughty departure. In three or four hours you 
return, to find that the salesman was unpleasantls 
correct his propheey. The 
This firm is selling pianos as fast as the factory can 
turn them out to men from the west who are making 
the new war fortunes, more particularly to the farmers 
who are selling wheat at war prices. 

But in the department stores where the middle- 
class New Yorker goes in search of his piano or phono- 
graph, business is dull unto death. Here in New 
York, the trade-demand is for luxuries. Lt comes from 
those who are shopping in New York for the first time. 

The same men who are thousand-dollar 
pianos for their homes, sables, sealskins and jewels for 
their wives are saving the New York 
of 1917-18, are lining the purses of managers and are 
encouraging the growing evil of the ticket speculator. 

What plays does the new money-spender like? 

Above all else the play which Haunts arrogantly 
the banner of success, the play which is “turning ‘em 
‘the play whieh at night has a line from the box- 
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office to the curb, the play for whieh the speculator holds 
seats at prices ranging from five to fifteen dollars each. 


And always he demands the newest, the most 
talked of attraction, the dernier ert im extravagant 


prods thon Phe first of these spectacles was “Cheer 


tp. the vwreatest suecess im the Hippodrome's long 
line of stecesses. For time, the monstrous house 
was @old out nighth 

Then came “Doing Our Bao the new Winter 


Garden revue, and the floating population rushed to 
thre ke 

then “Choa Chin London-made 
proportions and alluring ortental 
of the transformed by 
costuming Info an 


wares 

Came Chow.” a 
nay elty of 
stor, 


atmosphere. a nursery, 


and fair women 
artistic apy eal to the senses. And the long queue of 
ticket-buvers wound through the lobby of the Man 
hattan Opera Finally Messrs. Ziegfeld and 
Dillinwhae Cuong open the doors of the Century lo 
“Miss L917 and out-of-town patrons of the theatre 
proceeded to buy up the house, principally through 


speculators 
As this article goes to press the four monster pro- 
then of their 
dancing and lovely girls are settling down 


chietions with wealth novelbies, 
lure of 
tw normal division of patronage, with the floating 
population making the way of the speculator pleasant. 

Yet the manaver and the average New York eritie 
to talk seriously of the “New York verdict” 


to define the difference between the 


combinue 
a play. and 
metropolitan taste tn plays and that of the road. 

Phy “now comes to New York and practically 
molds York For he pays 
the box-office window convinces the 
manager and confirms or reverses the opinion of the 
ww hi 


an 


rose 
the New 


through 


verdict, whe 


critic, ‘That portion of “the road” dloes net 
come to New York, rarely 


for the modern success does nol go 


mnetropolitan success 
wlory, 
it waits cally in New York for the road 
chotgh money to visit the metropolis. 
aomanager blessed with the true spirit 


tts 


to the road 


ter make 
Occasionally 
of adventure permits “the road” to enjoy a success 
for an entire season before bringing it into New York. 
Then do the metropolitan “first-nighters,” completely 
encased in jee, and the erities, steeped in Broadway 
traditions, await its New York premier, thumbs poised 
for a quick downward turn, 
the history of Masquerader.” After 
coining money for a vear on the road, it challenged 
One eritic “Tt is easy to under- 
stand this play’s popularity on the road. It is pure 


Such was 
wrote, 


melodrama. 

That was written nearly five months ago— and 
Masquerader”” with Mr. Guy Bates Post in the 
gripping dual role still ranks among the money-makers 


of New York's mid-scuson. 
Another eminent eritie referred to tts success im 
‘Philadelphia, Rochester, Boston and other cities 


stoof the Hudson.” 
How 


we 


strangely do we New Yorkers by adoption, 


who hail from the hinterland west of the Hudson, say 

Detroit, Duluth and Des Moines, lapse into almost 
! 

childish 


ignorance of geography, when, through work 
and social interests, our 
perspective narrows 
until we bound New 
York on the north by 
Westchester County, 
on the east by Brook- 


on the south by Governor's Island and on the 
west by Hoboken! 

But to return to our muttons, otherwise the demands 
of New York's new theatre-goer. 

Does he want drama. tense and gripping: laughter, 
unforced and continuous: love. persistent, faithful, 
and. in the end, triumphant: or beauty? 

“A combination of all) these elements,” 
the astute manager. 

But the season's box-office record does not confirm 
his opinion. 


answers 


first “Jack Lantern.” Tt has prac- 
A tically no story, no love interest, but it has Fred 
Stone, his particular brand of comedy. and a back- 
ground of pretty girls. And even standing-room is at 
a premium. 

Consider next two plays with story-interest, * Peter 
Ibbetson” and Business Before Pleasure.” Granting 
that one is the most idealistic of romances and the 
other the broadest of comedies: the one written in the 
purest of English and the other in the crudest of Broad- 
way and Ghetto vernacular: the one depicting mid- 
Victorian aristocracy. the other portraying up-to-the- 


minute industrial life, motion-picture making. the 
fact remains that the same audiences which have 
supported “Peter Tbbetson,” are now buying out 


* Business before Pleasure.” 

The same men and women who wept openly, shame- 
lessly with “Peter” now laugh gaily with “Potash & 
Perlmutter.” 

Not since the Messrs. Shubert brought “The Blue- 
bird to America, has there been a play which ap- 
pealed so surely to all that is finest in human nature, 
as does “Peter Tbbetson.” Tt gives us back all the 
faith, all the illusions of adolescence, all our dreams, 
all our hopes. Tt is the dramatization of love. pure, 
faithful love whieh throbs beyond life itself. Its 
success is the veriest triumph of love. For it: offers 
scarcely a “laugh” as the theatrical profession knows 
laughs, and its cast cannot boast a single really beauti- 
fulwoman. It is made by its story —and this state- 
ment is offered with all deference to the almost per- 
fect artistry of those talented brothers, Lionel and 
John Barrymore. 

Those who take theatre-going lightly, will tell vou 
that “Business Before Pleasure” sells out at every 
performance because it can boast ten laughs to the 
minute. But under the laughter which shakes the 
ugly walls of the Eltinge Theatre, ugly in garish, 
more-than-half-size portraits of popular sereen-stars, 


there is a deep. underlying reason — its intense 
humanness, its wholesomeness. How much of this 
atmosphere is due to the work of the dramatists, 


Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman. and how 
much to the rare art of Barney Bernard, L am not 
prepared to say. 

As a play it stands in a class by itself. Every 
character is clean. The so-called vampire, played by 
Clara Joel, is guilty of no graver offense than inability 
to choose between love with poverty, and luxury with- 
out love. In the end she proves to be a very good sort. 
The villain is played in sueh admirable comedy vein by 
Edwin] Mordant that when he finally shows his hand, 
he first surprises his audience, and then calls forth 


the hisses which are the reward of the successful 
“heavy.” 
And — yet — there is Barney Bernard! You think 


more about him after you reach home than during the 
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performance —-and again the next day — and the 
next. He is the personification of the simple, kindly 
sincere Jew, who loves his home and his woman. and 
whose instinct for money-making is often overpowered 
by his love for his fellowmen. You feel that he is the 
sort of man vou would like to know, to break bread 
with, to do business with. Mr. Bernard is’ exploited 
as a comedian. Give him another ‘ Musie Master” 
and he would rank with David Warfield. He has the 
same simplicity — and when his lines permit — the same 
tear-winning note in his voice. ‘ 

Yes — decidedly, “Business Before Pleasure” wing 
on two counts: laughter — and Barney Bernard. 

New York's new theatre-goers are disinfecting the 
drama. While these men and women of newly-made 
riches are liberal spenders, they bring to New York, 
along with their money, something of the wholesome. 
ness Which belongs to the soil and the industries from 
which it grew. They are not the same type of spenders, 
for example, who were made overnight in Pittsburg, 
and who for a time turned Broadway into a Baby. 
lonish thoroughfare. Neither have they had their 
wealth long enough to vearn for the decadent drama, 
As a result, French farce, real or spurious, is) con- 
spicuous by its absence. The problem = play whieh 
exploited the most intimate sex-relations under the 
guise of teaching a moral lesson, has also vanished 
from Broadway. The sole example of this type is 
“The Torches,” which enjoyed a short vogue merely 
use there were many imtellectuals in and around 
the city who had hopes of a great drama from the pen 
of Henry Bataille. 

The most risqué play in‘ New York at this time 
is The Very Idea.” at the Astor. [It draws not be- 
cause it is risqué, but because it is a good story, 
cleverly written, admirably played, and because it 
pokes hilarious fun at a much discussed subject 
cugenics. 

Another striking feature of the season has been the 
altitude of the theatre-going public toward the womuan- 
question. ~ 

Today the mass of women are doing big, fine things 
for their country. The parasite, the hysterical and 
pitting woman has no place in the world of those who 
face war. For this reason disaster overtook three 
charmingly written little plays which a few vears ago 
might have been received hilariously. These were 
“Saturday to Monday,” a comedy exploiting deliciously 
woman's dissatisfaction with the so-called bonds of 


hee: 


marriage: “The Rescuing Angel” graced by Claire 
Kummer’s inimitable lines and Billie Burke's per- 
sonality: and “Romance and Arabella.’ one of the 


most artistically played and produced comedies seen 
on Broadway in years. But the crowds which line 
Fifth Avenue to cheer a suffrage parade and the western- 
ers who bring word of how. women vote back home, 
would have none of the erotic ladies who coaxed, 
snuggled, lured and billie-burked their way to a happy 
but unconvincing ending. 

So far,no great playof America atwar has been offered, 
but a thousand small straws fluttering along Broadway 
show that the wind is setting in that direction. Whena 
master hand writes the earnest, gripping drama depicting 
how the world conflict 
touches the purse, the 
heart, the soul of Amer- 
ica, the theatre will 
he found cleanly swept 
and ready to receive it. 
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RESTAURANT) 


= 


William Hamby 


OR several months in a western city, 
1 passed every morning along a street 
small] shopkeepers 

class of men with the pro- 
clivities. of Longfellow’s Arab and almost! 
every morning PE noticed one or two of them 
had folded his tent and stolen away. Some 
times he went of his own accord; sometimes 


occupied by 
business 


arm incarm with the sheriff. 

The next day, and perhaps the next, the room 
would be vacant: then a new barber-shop, a 
second-hand store, a curto shop, or one of those 
perennially pale, watery, yellowish twenty-five- 
cent restaurants would crop out. 


AVE you ever asked yourself this 
question? It is answered here in 
a breezy, sensible way: an article pep- 
pered with fact stories to prove all 
that the clever author says. A corking 


talk to Americans in every walk of life 


17 
He leaned over Ihe 
and tone became tustanth: confidential 
“You see thal sign out there? 
L looked at a billboard on a vacant lol aere 


the street. show had been billed for the 
19th, and the posters all been simee tory 
away, but the glaring 

That.” said stock and food man eave 
me the hunch. You see, 19 has always been 
my lucky number. L owas out of a job. and a 
friend of mine who manufactures this staff 


wanted me to sell it. 
“T started out vesterday looking for a | 
tion, and when saw that said. 


The constant change on that street meant 
that practically all of them were failing: those 
who came seldom lasted three months. The 
all lost money: some of them all they had, some 
all they could borrow: others, more prudent, 
away while only financially crippled. 

1 grew curious lo know upon what 
hased their hope of success: by what process of reason- 
ing did they convince themselves that) their little 
sickly business plants would grow tn soil where so many 
others had withered and blown away? 

It got to be my morning custom to wateh for new 
ventures and step in and ask the proprietor in a tactful 
Way: 

“Why do vou think vou will succeed here?” 

Some of the answers got were funy, some ridiceu- 
lous, some pathetic -— but all of them interesting. 

Since then [have asked alinost every man and wo- 


“Wha deo vou think 


limped 


these people 


man Tmet that same question: 
vou will succeed 

And the replies have been the most fundamentally 
interesting human stuff have ever Tstened to, for 
almost Invariably they carry a story of the life struggles 
and failures and hopes in the great primal battle for 
bread and place. 

Curiously enough there is a sameness them 
especially from those who fail The psychology of the 
proprietor of the ten-cent barber shop and the twenty- 
five-cent “Eat Here” joint) is almost identical with 
that of the head of the new department-store or the 
booster of a million-dollar hotel. 

Loosely those who hase their hopes of SUCCESS Ol 
false expectations, fall into three broad divisions: 

1. Those who trust in luck. 

2. Those who trust in the real-estate man. 


3. Those who trust in themselves, 


It is surprising how many people trust in luck to 
pull them through. Yet it is natural. 

There és such a thing as luck, of course, and they all 
have seen it. We may call it the law of average, may 
name it cause and effeet, or explain it in any other 
sclentific way — and yet it remains the same thing — 
the (hing that ordinary men call luck. 

_ One night T went into the Red Owl at Mexicali 
Just the Mexican line — which is perhaps the 
largest vambling room now on the American Con- 
tinent, 

' In that notley and odorous throng of seven or eight 
hundred men and women who crowded around the 
gambling devices, one man stood out because of his 
pathetic anxiety. He wore overalls torn and soiled, 


over 


Heading by Guernsey Moore 


he was uushaved, his hands still soiled from his day's 
work or day’s travel. He looked half siek, poerly fed: 
and, perhaps. back beside the dusty road on the 
American side was one of those frequent tragedies of 
poverty, x sick wife or child, and a covered wagon 
with a broken wheel. This man was not a gambler. 
He stood over the roulette wheel watching with red 
hungry eves. His mouth-— a weak mouth ~~ opened 
and closed. | saw the fight going on — the fear bat 
tling with the devilish chimera of hope. His hand was 
in his pocket. ‘There was just one piece of money 
there: its imprint showed against the overalls — one 
silver dollar. 

At last desperately he brought it up. and dropped it 
on the red. 

The ball spun round and round. He moistened his 
lips and swallowed. His hands clutched the edge of 
the table. 

Red won. 

The battered fellow snatehed up his earnings and 
fled the place. 

Now: that was luck. Tt happens at times here and 
there, anywhere. to miner, to farmer. to merchant, 
to lawyer, to laborer 

But no man can five on it! 

A new automobile tire may in its first ten-mile run 
hit broken glass or a nail and be punctured. That is 
bad luck. But be assured at the end of the year. 
despite accidental broken bottles down the left-hand 
road. and tacks down the right-hand allew. it is) the 
honest, wellanade tire that has the most miles to its 
credit. 

Just as no man can live on good luck, 
need fail ou bad luck) Hence, in figuring one’s chances 
of success, luck should be considered negligible 
should not be counted in at all. : 

Yet in one way or another | believe nearly sixty 
per cent. of people go into a business, choose a location 
or an occupation with a hope for luck the determining 
factor. 

One morning | stepped into a little store room that 
had just been fitted up with a line of stock foods. The 
proprietor had a long nose, a bald head, and a roving eve. 
He certainly did not look like a farmer — or even a 
farm lecturer. 

“Ts this part of the city a stock center?” I saw he 
was good natured, and spoke jocularly: “What makes 
vou believe this sort of thing will go here?” 


the place Now. vou think this is funny, but 
bet vou ten of those dollar porate haves avait 
a dinner at the Grant that Pinake two hundred 
dollars a month here.” 

I did not need the stock food, 
man food on the bet. and it was 
Onee, at least, his 19 huneh failed to work. 

No doubt scores of other people have made 
the 


risked the 


but 


hever ¢ alle 


ventures 
on reasons just as fantastic heen honest 
cnough to confess it. 

But while most people's trust in duck is not se oun 
reasonable, it is just as futile. Tt is a sort of expecta 
tion that something will happen to make the bu 
succeed, some shift in population toward that place 


some unheard-of boom: in business or or 
thing! 

This expectation is perhaps an outeropping of that 
feeling whieh each of us has that lie is a speetal favorit 
of the gods Whether it be the Great God tinder whon 
we operate our ereed. or the god of chance under whom 
we spin the roulette wheel. or merely the god of theft 
under whom we transaet our business 
Hew 


One day TP saw a window display of Wash 


Ing compound, and a printed card eskiie 
“A Big Thing for the Right Man.” 


chlor. discoverer 


for general 
nvents. 

went 
moter or promulgator if hie thought 1 


asked the 


pre 
Was the right 
main. 

“You certainly ares” he decided with one-third of a 
casual inspection. “And it is the biggest opportunit 
you ever ran into, See here!” and he began to expatiats 
on the washing compound and the profits 

“But” held out. “do vou of a good loeation 


to establish a distributing station the this?” 

certainly doo” little town fifty miles up 
the road was exactly the place. Tt had all the natural 
artificial, and prospective advantages washin 


compound could possibly need, 

After a few minutes deliberated: 
be sure, don’t want to run any risks. 
know of me (he had known me seven minutes) and what 
you know of this compound and what you know of that 
town, are vou absolutely certain that, starting say 
on a capital of five hundred dollars. TE could succeed: 
make big money both for vou and myself?” 

“T know it, I know it!” He hit the desk enthusi 
astically, confidently. “Why, Uve made four thousand 
dollars right here in five months!” 

“There is no doubt; you are perfectly sure it 
he a safe venture for me?” 

Ab-so-lutely.” 


“Now want to 
From what vou 


would 


the 


18 Why Do I Think I Will Succeed ? 
“ALL right. 


starter.” 

Did he? Tlardly. 

That is one of the best tests T know for the fellow 
who is sure the thing he has to sell is exactly your line; 
or the place he has to rent exactly the right location 
It has a magical effect in pruning down green- 


Lend me five hundred dollars for a 


for vou, 
bay predictions. 

Queer as it may seem, a very large number of people 
enter professions or go into business or locate at a 
on the recommendation of the one 


! 
certain pure 
the man 


person Whe is sure to make money out of it 
who has the goods to sell, the men who is to do the 
training for a price, or the man who has the location 
to rent. 

One morning there dropped down on my sociological 
heat one of those tired. travel-worn grocery stores with 
wilted turnips and carrots set out in front, and caddies 
of in the window. 

Jake Garner, the new “storekeeper.” had a lank 
yaw, Face, ane pale eves, 

“Well, how is business?” Tt was a banal question, 
but it will not do to startle a mau on his first morning 
with faeetious cleverness. 

“Tt is voing to be good.” Jake had come forward 
with such hopefulness that felt) guilty at being a 
questioner instead of a customer. But an optical 
search revealed nothing mn Jake's stock T could possibly 
eat, ane opposed lo throw ing even poor food away 
refrained from buying. 

“Got a good location here” Jake said. hopefully, 
his hands fumbling along the counter as though secretly 
practising wrapping up things. “Mr. Russel says 
this is one of the finest locations for a grocery store 
in town.” 

“Who is this Mr. Russel?” 

“He is the man rent this building from — a mighty 
smart man. one of the best business men in town.” 

“And why is this a good location?” 

“Well, it's right) downtown, and 
three big hotels nears” was his reply. 


there are 


“Do big hotels buy their supplies of little grocery 
stores?” 

“No-o. guess they don't, generally. But — I 
may get some of their trade.” Jake looked a little 
discouraged and I felt guilty, but the sooner he saw it 
the less it would cost him. 

“There are lots of people pass here,” he pulled on 
his left hoot strap of hope. 

“Going to work, or going home?” 

“Going to work — but of course they go back in 
the evening.” 

“Their work is two blocks down toward the wharf. 
They dont buy groceries and take them to work. You 
have no delivery. Hence they cant order them sent 
home, and most of them live three miles away. They 
won't buy groceries and carry them on the street-car 
that far, unless you are selling cheaper than anybody 
else in’ town.” 

Jake ruminated a minute. “Well, vou never know 
What to expect. Customers come when you aren't 
really looking for them. T've got a feeling Pm going 
to do well here. There was a fellow back East where 
I lived —- started in down by the depot ——” 

Iam always rumning into that fellow back East. 
This is one of the stock props by which people who xO 
info a venture without experience, caution, or capital, 
bolster up their trust in chance, their credulity, their 
poor judgment. Four out of five of them will tell vou 
of someone they have known who started in without 
any more than they have a few vears ago, and now the 
bankers get on their knees begging for their deposits. 

“And Mr. Russel says” — I had an engagement at 
the post office and did not get to hear all Mr. Russel 
satel. 

Disinterested advice is worth listening to — often 
only that and nothing more. But interested advice 
— where the adviser is to profit by it himself — is always 
dangerous, and should be given no weight at all in 
shaping one’s decision. No matter how honest a man 
is, how truthful he tries to be. how wise he is, it is 
never safe to accept his judgment of your opportunities 
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to succeed, where he is selling the opportunitie 
Of course he may be right — but don’t take his wor 
for it. 

To take hope from the man “back East” or “oy 
West” — the success of another man, is excellent - 
if one also takes stock of the cause of his success. By 
these people do not. They base their hopes on what }y 
got — and not on the way he did it. Tt is not that they 
listless seekers of chance success are too bold, tog 
venturesome. Usually they are very timid, given 4, 
much spasmedic caution of the wrong sort. They an 
the prototype of covered-wagon farmers, who drift 
forever and ever after the chimera of perfect climate 
rich soil, easy work — and a fine farm with a spring 
in the middle and a school-house m the corner. electri 
lights at the front door, and wild game in the hae 
wood’s lot! 

It is because they have not nerve and keemness and 
persistence cnough to Investigate and choose the hettey 
half — good location available, then face the issu 
that they take without question the easiest thing iy 
sight and trust to chance to send suecess their way, 

In figuring up one’s reasons for expecting suecess jy 
any venture, one should not count in luck at all. nog 
its treacherous side partner, “if things break right, 
Neither should one give any weight to the compli. 
mentary opinions and hopeful prophecies offered hy 
those who will make something out of one’s ventun 
whether he does or not. Nor the light, easy, * Ob. 
sure-you sort of encouragement offered by 
friends who make it a rule to boost everything that 
wants boosting, no matter how bootless it may prove ti 
the boosted. 

Nothing is more certain than that no beginner wil 
ever find the door of a perfect opportunity wide open 
There is risk and a fight, sweat and uncertainty in th 
most favorable venture. But when one thrusts his 
foot into the crack of the door opportunity has scem 
ingly left open, and thereby runs the risk of getting if 
mashed, he should at least know the door does no! 
merely open into a blind alley. [Continued on page 3} 


Wild Apples 


by the author of “The Straight Road” 


Chapter San Francisco 
OR a while Julian stood beside Its 
roadster im that forlorn hollow, 
dazed, his face lifted to where above 
him oon the line of the Avenue, 

avainst the gray night sky, were black bulks 

of handsome houses — his own among them 
trees shouldering together in 
beautifully kept grounds. Then he laid hold 


large. 


inevitable big climax. 


ELDOM has a serial story been so popular as 
this. 
peal, it mounts steadily, and whirls toward its 


Crowded with action, full of human ap- 


Everyone is reading it 


they were serving there lo workmen, plumb. 
ers, jilney-drivers and leamsters. 

The pastel tints of the Exposition wer 
everywhere; everybody was talking Ey- 
position. Two men beside him the 
luneh-counter where he ate were full of 
pessimism. 

“Going to be just like it was in Chicago,” 
the elder chewed the remark along with his 
fried ham. “Ninety-three — I was there 


of the side of his machine and climbed in. 
Time to be gomy Lime to be gomg. He 

started ahead. wheeled at the corner so as 

lo the MeCulloeh gate: bul intent on 

vetting to the street that would take him most ire tly 
to the State the road to San Francisco 
he did not remember till afterward that he had passed 
il, at speed. 

As fast as he dared. out of Las Reudas itself, through 
the lesser. suburban froth ranches. and then. a little 
faster, along the miles and miles of prune orchards, 
where he could vaguely glimpse the piles of empty 
pickers’ boxes stacked inside the fences. and in the 
tepid, dead night air of the great valley. smell the 
heavy, fruity oder of the prunes Iving on the ground. 

Then the lift of the Palo Verde grade that would 
take him out of the vallew: as though the unseen earth 
had risen under him in a mighty groundswell. At 
the summit of the divide he met sea, wind. and fog. 
He was above it. but a late moon, its significant. 
melancholy face swimming in cloud, showed him as it 
might have been all the kingdoms of earth outspread, 
vray, unreal, dreamlike, veiled in mist. 

He got down here to change a punctured tire. 
Working away on the mountain top, in the night. get- 
ting the spare from its holder. putting his collapsed 
Hire in its place. the medicine of space and silence began 
tar « ool a little the burning fever of personality. When 
the Lire was on and he swept down the grade, his engine 
eut out, his horn braving for the curves, he still 
moved in a strange world of space where the hard-and- 
fast realities he had known were all shaken loose, dis- 
solved: where, at any turn a feeling might have con- 
fronted him, walking embodied, or the flesh of an 
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individual, the substance of a rock, a tree, have re- 
solved itself into mere pang and tremor of an emotion. 

He drove fast, cutting out the muffler so that the 
litthe Go-devil roared like a dragon. He ceased to 
think, to reason, to remember. For hours he was 
scarcely more than a sensation of speed space: 
Without any volition of his own he was being forced 
to put what had happened behind him. 

Foggy morning gradually took the place of foggy 
moonlight. In this dimness he passed the familiar 
grounds at Palo Alto. Benchy’s university here 
Benchy’s and a lot of other boys he knew at Stanford. 
Then he was going through San Bruno, the parked way 
that edges Burlingame. 

Still in the blue-lipped dawn he came imto the 
cemetery region: Cypress Lawn, Mount Olivet. 
Forest: Hills — marble and granite shouldered together 
on the slopes above him, as the houses of Las Reudas 
had seemed to shoulder last night — the dead were in 
both for him. 

The quiet folk up there in the white cities of tombs 
seemed to watch him passing in his fever and misery 
with a sense of superiority. They had solved it — 
or anyhow laid it by. Well — he wasn’t quitting vet. 
Suddenly he was aware that he was hungry — furiously 
hungry. He wouldn't stop though to get anything 
to eat Ull he was in the city. He held on as far as the 
outskirts of San Francisco, and at a queer little place 
on the edge of the Mission, before he turned into 
Market Street, ate with relish the kind of breakfast 


is where [ dropped my roll, because | 
didwt caleulate on the competition.” 

“Un-hunh.” the other nodded over. his 
thick cup of coffee; “every gink within a 
thousand miles rushes in. Stands to reason then 
ain't jobs enough lo go round,” 

Out on the sidewalk again he waited by the 
roadster till the way was clear of a line of powerful 
trucks which made slow, ponderous going of it, tak- 
ing through the open streets to the Exposition 
Grounds great forest trees, the green tops trailing 
back of the third) pair of wheels —those highest 
branches) which had always breathed the sky-air 
of still, clean, remote places, sweeping the dusty 
asphalt. 

Everywhere that) he looked preparations for the 
big show were hustling forward: apartment houses 
being hastily built, new hotels: Market Street. as le 
got further down, thronged with jitneys that already 
bore announcements, “Exposition Grounds — le.” 
There were the green-and-buff auto stages, too. He 
could only creep along in the Market Street jam, 
turned off it at Kearny and got across to Union. Here 
at Union and Montgomery was the Square which 
Thatch had spoken of. From there he climbed in th 
wake of a car going out to the Presidio. Then he 
found Branch Street, dipped abruptly off Union into 
its steepness. pulled up in front of number 139, a tall. 
white, wooden house, fronting the bay, and rang the 
bell. 

He faced around on the door-step to wait. The little 
side street was very near the top of Russian Hill. 
The ground went down here like a Gothic roof; and with 
no buildings as yet across below, the view was lat! 
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i Fertig. 
* You watch me,” she spoke to Julian as though she had — g 
ae “TU get rid of someone up at One-thirty-nine. ye 


= 
d 


90 Wild Ipples 


lifting. Ele thought if he could like to live at all he'd 
like live hie rm 

Then the door was jerked open ¢ nergeti« ally. 
looking Woman th a bright. biy flowered 
blue with darker and lighter blue 
chrvsanthemunms on it. The her. 
She was a good height, wellemade, vigorous looking, 


and he 
il 
kumone of Chinese 
garment became 


of bright hair falling on each side of 
The 


vray eves with which she searched her visilor’s counte- 


With a great rope 
her neck, and far down the front of the kimono. 
from the standpoint of 
daring. full of fire. 

This was the woman who, Thatch Dye said, would 
hide vou or le for vou, or fight for vou if necessary: 
who was a bit gushyv, but at that as straight as a string. 
Ile could believe it all. She looked it. 

“Thatcher Dve gave me vour address 


verv ordinary eves 


were inquisitive, 


That was 
us far as he got when she threw the door wide open, 
erving 

come in! LE thought it was the electric 
I was just going to tell vou that [ wanted 
She laughed. “We 
an awful time with our lights up here on the edge 
of the Beach this wav. We don't know whether 
we're Russian Hill or North Beach.” 

And so forth and so on, while she led the way to a 
which 


“Come 
light 
anew switel: for the basement.” 


bore evidence of 
into a bedroom, and having been so 
converted during the past night. Everything was bright 


and clean: and it all looked like the lady of the house 


convertible 


euger, emphatic, redundant: the shelves crowded 
with what she no doubt ealled curios, the couches 
piled with gay cushions: the windows much curtained, 


much looped, much dingle-dangled. When she slacked 
up a minute to offer a chair he got his ecard into 
her hand, but she didu’t look at it or give him a chance 


lo speak. 
Thateh Dye 
i 


vou?” It took the rising 


vet without waiting for any 


sent 


inflection of 


response she went strongly on. “How is Thatch? Has 
he got his garage started? Is he married?” A 
sparkling smile. “LT haven't seen that boy for two 


He comes to San Francisco —— and never 

Savs he’s on business, but LT know all 
Can't 
with his calling on me, even if 
Im certainds 
you my ad 


vears or more, 

comes hear me, 
about that girl he’s got down there in Siloam. 
see what's the matter 


he has got a girl and is here on business. 


business, myself. So Thatch Dve gave 
dress?” 

Into the slime conversational gap left’ momentarily 
open to him Julian neatly inserted: 

“Tle thought vou might a room vacant.” 

Mrs. Madeline Kaylor, while she worked the rapid- 


fire machine gun of her chatter, had continued to study 


have 


Julian with warm friendliness. 

“Nol lor There 
in the gaze that made a rather embarrassingly minute 
“Your sort don't 


vourself!™ was something wistful 


and estimating inspection of him. 


come hunting rooms on the edge of North Beach 
lel sav. Exposition? Dim not vomeg to list mv rooms, 
Thev're alwavs full. anvhow.” 

for myself, Mrs. Kaylor.” 


“Oh! She threw back one heavy biaid and then 
the other Littl movement, half 
laugh, and a parenthetic, a sight this mornmg.” 
Then. “How long would vou want the 

“Why, I Indefinitely. Im 


for a job up here.” 


with a nervous 
room?” 
don't) know. looking 
she broke off and stood 
Well didn't 
or anything?” 
with the address.” Julian 
supposing tt was his name she wanted. 
“What's the matter with me this morning?” She 
studied the ecard. “Anw relation to the MeCulloehs 
in Las Reudas Steve McCulloch, the patent medicine 


“You're looking for a 
a minute eving hint sharply. 
Thatch 


uve mis 


send mea note 
eard 
prompted ber, 


man. and Mrs. MeCulloeh that cuts such a great ? 
“Their sons” Julian teterrupted hastily. 
“"Oh Hades Polly. vou talk too much!’ laueh- 
ing, clapping a hand to her mouth. “Well, at that, 
I sav anvthing did 12° Next moment she 


broke out suddenly, “ Whi I ought to have known 
you from your picture in the Messenger.” 
Julian shrugged a little, 
* Newspaper 


and again she laughed. 

pictures are awful thimgs, ain't they? 
Never do vou justice” Her eves were on that scarred 
and all Im an old 


San Vicente girl, and Lalways keep the run of my brome 


cheek with the name 


paper Dale Pollard’s page the society news anv- 
how, and things like that. And when T saw that pie- 
ture and how voud been with the fire fighters r 

“You have no room for me at present?” Julian 


tried lo cheek the How of compliment. 

relnetantly. 
vol here vesterday, 
flowr front to an 


wish to goodness vou'd 
Ive gone and rented my third 
Italian Ttalian trained nurse.” 
Her tone was almost ridiculously wistful. 
“TP vou care for 


She seemed 
to want to stop Julian as he rose. 


The Door of Dreams 
by Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


OFTEN passed the Door of Dreams 
But never stepped inside, 
Though sometimes, with surprise, [saw 
The door was open wide. 


I might have gone forever by, 
As | had done before, 

But one day when I passed 1 saw 
You standing in the door. 


the view, it would have been the very one you'd have 
wanted.” 

“Anything would do me, 
stay on the hill, anyhow.” 


Julian said. “DT shall 


“You will? Well. say listen: PU tell vou what 
we'll dow Pd hate not to do something about a room 
for vou. It seems so unfriendly to-— Thatch.” She 


came over close to him, and put out a hand, as though 
she would have touched him, but did not quite. It 
seemed a characteristic motion. “You go on now, 
and ring me up in about an hour. PIl have a list of 
places in the neighborhood. Pll get you a room 

till T can give vou one of mine here at One-thirly-nine.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Kavlor.” Julian moved toward the 
door. 

“And wherever vou are, in the meantime, T want 
vou to make home of my house. Just come here when 
vou haven't got anywhere else to go. ve lived on 
Branch Street for six vears.and round — different places 
in this neighborhood —longer than that. know 
evervbody and everybody knows me. Tm one of 
those kind that can’t scem to quit) joming societies.” 
moving beside him through the length of the hall. 
“Heavens to Betsy! Pm a member of every Ladies’ 
Auxiliary that was ever invented! I belong to every- 
thing from the Native Daughters to the Chimney 
Sweeps’ Union. Some of “em’s always having a cele- 
bration of one kind or another here. When they're 
not, my friends have a way of blowing in on me and 
just taking the house. We may not be so very swell, 
but we're jolly, all right. Play cards or dance — vou 
dance, of course?” 

“Yos, Mrs. Kaylor.” They were at the front door. 

“Well, vou come in-—any evening —and we'll get 
up a crowd and have a little dance, or play five hundred. 
I wish to goodness [had a room to give you.” 

“LT wish vou had.” Julian said so sincerely that she 
instantly questioned: 

“Well, listen: Where vou going to take vour meals? 
Lots of good places in this quarter —and reasonable, 
too —if like foreign cooking. French dinners: 
Spanish, for them that don’t mind red pepper: Italian 
the Gianduja’s a dandy Ttalian joint. Bunch 
of us always go there for Saturday-night dinners.” 

They stepped out on the high stoop. 

“That vours?” She gave a startled glance at the 
Go-devil with its trunk and “Well, vou 
have come to stay. T certainly will dig up a room for 
vou. And say — the fellow that has one of mine I'd 
like to give vou has got a little garage down there 
just off the square, at the foot of the hill. S’pose vou 
go down and see him? — keep your machine there, any- 
how. “Phone me from there in about an hour.” 

“Thank vou,” said Julian. will.” 

He left Mrs. Kaylor standing looking after him in 
her door. She talked steadily while he crossed the 
sidewalk and got into his machine. When he put his 
foot on the starter, she raised her voice: 

“Oh, say I forgot — bunch of us going to the movies 
tonight. Come up if vou can.” 


vou 


suitcases, 


Seeker 
by Margaret Widdemer 


6" was so full of restlessness, 
J So ceaselessly went to and fro, 


hat it was hard for us to guess 
What thing she wished to find or know. 


Only the gifts the gray years brought 
So fretted her on cheek or brow. 

Could it have been her youth she sought? 
I hope that she has found it now. 
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Julian nodded indefinitely, lifted his hat to her, ang 
drove away. 

Back to the Square again, with its Farmacia [alia 
motion-picture theatre and Ttalian groceries; then thy 
crooked side street with the sign * P. Fertig — Garage.” 
and the additional information, “Repair work 
specialty.” 

To Julian, P. rtig somewhat reluctantly disclosed 
himself as a ma. of indefinite age, average size, nop. 
deseript: attire; nothing to distinguish him from , 
thousand other men in the city except a slight cast jy 
one of the light. greenish-gray eves, which gave | 
his glance a curious, departing quality. He mighy 
have been forty, forty-five, even fifty: but then avaiy 
he might only be about thirty — though he was getting 
a little grav about the temples: and he was ding 
rather than dirty. Julian drove the Go-devil into thy 
garage, on impulse, and then rather wished he had no} 
done so til! he made some bargain about it. 

“T—Td like to leave my machine here,” he begay 
awkwardly. 

“Argh?” 

In the moment of speaking Julian realized that this 
wasn ta very good way to start asking fora job —— and to 
ask for a job here had been his intention. He climbed 
out slowly, and found that Fertig had never taken his 
unaccordant gaze from the Go-devil, over which il was 
running in a swift, systematic, nose-to-tail examination 
The eve which had no cast in it came around finall 
to the owner standing beside the roadster: the other on 
apparently went off on voyages of discovery of il 
own through the open door behind Julian’s shoulder 

“Good chassis,” was the sole comment.“ What 
did vou get it out of?” 

“A French racer that belonged to 

P. Fertig began to chuckle noiselessiv and inter 
rupted: 

“You don’t have to give it away. The devil him. 
self couldn't tell what this thing was in the first plac 
Must have had pickings from six or seven cars. Neve 
be recognized again in the world.” 

Julian got tired of seeing him walk around the Go 
devil and prod it. Finally P. Fertig stopped, stil 
grinning, looked out imto the street, back at Julian 
and just said: 

“Well?” 

—T think should like to keep the machine here, 
Julian explained awkwardly, “if it doesn’t cost me to 
much. And Pve got to have some place to stay 
myself.” 

“Here?” The man’s narrowed. Again 
sent that quick flash of estimating examination over 
Julian’s expensive clothes. He seemed to weigh his 
good manners. 

“T went to 139 Branch Street to see if T could get ; 
room.” Julian elucidated. “Mrs. Kaylor said she hadn't 
any for me just now, and suggested your place for ty 
machine.” 


a 


eves 


“Oh — she did?” Fertig took that into his considera- 
tion. “Well that’s different again. is vou 
want — a place to stay nights?” he blew out his inquiry 


oddly, and watched for Julian’s reply, which was 
suggested by the form of Fertig’s words. 

“Yes. You're an all-night place, aren’t you?” 

“Well?” 

“You have to have somebody stay here nights? | 
think maybe I i 

“Argh?” Fertig was staring at him again — if one 
took a chance and judged by the direction of the good 
eve. “What you mean, stay here nights? This ain'ta 
lodging house.” 

“Lm looking for a job,” Julian spit it out at last, 
half angrily. 

“WY are?” Fertig seemed to resent the statement. 
“Well, say, did you know that there’s only about a 
thousand has beat you to it?—all a-running to gel a 
job around the Exposition — take it away from some 
man that lives here.” 

“Tm not looking for work at the Exposition,” Julian 
said stiffly. “I thought perhaps vou know mor 
about machines than anything else.” 

“About machines, argh?” Fertig grinned. “Yel 
that thing vou’re drivin’ looks as though vou knew too 
much about machines. Whadja say your name was? 


Where vou from? Ever work as chauffeur —or 
mechanician?” 
“McCulloch. Las Reudas. ve driven my own ear 


I helped build this one over.” 

Argh, the devil!” said Fertig. “They ain't any work 
like that at night, keepin’ garage — nothin” but change 
a lire, or pump in some gas — or wash a car ‘casionally. 
Stiff L had here’d shut up and go to bed in the back 
room wouldn't even answer the telephone. [got 
onto and fired him.” 

“The back room?” Julian glanced at half-ligh 
partition in the further corner of the place. 

“Bunk or lwo in behind there, and a place to wash 
up. Sometimes some of the [Continued on page >| 


and cared for it. 
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ERE is a truth usually over- 
looked or forgotten, that we 
have it in our power, all of us, 
or almost all of us, regardless 


Hidden Pow 


Cleveland Moftett that 


thing disturbed lam. however: 

these occult) or 
come 
only toa very few professional medinins 
and clairvovants whose claims to psvelic 


of conditions, to be happy. 

What is happimess? 

Happiness is the supreme good in life, 
the ultimate goal of all human endeavor. 

What does happiness depend upon? 

Happiness depends upon three things: 
health, love (including service), achieve- 
ment. And we all, men, women and 
children, have it in us to achieve some- 
thing, to love or serve somebody, to do 
what is necessary to gain health and to 
keep it. 


you 


ghost story. 
sound investigator. a seeker after the truth. 


will sit 


N this remarkable article. Mr. Moffett tells a true 
He is not a credulous fool. but a 


will be amazed at what he has already discovered: 


breathless at what he here 


records 


powers are rather discredited since thes 
atke mones by the use of these powers 


verate them order to profitabh 


You doctor fell that. if there really are 


psveli horees capable of acting 


beings, they must aet more or 


less upon al? beings. upon hin. 


upon his patients, upon children plas 


Ing in the street. upon evervbody. 


There is no man or woman so weak 
“ icked or despairing: so selfish, useless 
and ineffective; so shattered body, 
mind or spirit (LT am not speaking of 
insanity, although even here there is 
hope. as we shall see) but may vet win happiness by 
drawing upon immense healing and strengthening 
powers, Within and without, that are wailing to be 
used by evervbody. 

Take health. 

We all know or may easily know the simple bodily 
laws that will keep us in good physical condition, if 
we will only obey them. There is nothing difficult: or 
mysterious about these health laws, reasonable 
exercise, reasonable diet, reasonable habits, that is all: 
and if it is true that most of us have poor health and 
die before our time, it is because we do not live aceord- 
ing to reason. But we might begin thus to live at any 
time, if we would: we have the power within us. in 
almost all cases, to re-enter into the inestimably 
precious possession of health, if we only use this power! 

There is a well-known United States Senator, for 
example, who at the age 
of sixtv-three, after vears 
of unreasonable living 
(especially unreasonable 
working). suffered a stroke 
of paralysis as he was 
climbing the steps of the 
National Capitol. His 
whole left) side was  in- 
volved, his speech and 
memory were affected, the 
doctors said that his case 
was practically hopeless. 
And it would have been 
hopeless but for one thing 

this man had enough 
inteligenes, enough will 
power, lo begin. even al 
this late hour. a svstem of 
reasonable living. He first 
found out. after study and 
investigation, what was 
the best plan for him to fol- 
low. the best daily plan of 
cating, drinking. sleeping, 
exercising: then he pro- 
ceeded with all his power 
to follow this plan, the 
result, being that today, 
seven, Vears later. tistead 
of reposing in the cold, 
silent tomb. as was ex- 
pected, he is an active 
figure on the floor of the 
Senate. He has recovered 
the use of the paralyzed 
members so that he rides 
horseback and walks two 
or three miles a day with 
little fatigue. short, 
he has been restored to 
health and — happiness, 
thanks to the persistent ‘ 
practise of a reasonable plan of living. T may as well 
add that Tam speaking of Senator Benjamin R. ‘Till- 
man of South Carolina, and, at the end of this article, 
I will give in detail his reasonable plan of living. 

now consider various hidden powers that 
have a vreat bearing upon health, love, achievement 
short. happiness. 

It is evident that, however great our hidden powers, 
of Whatever sort, we shall vel ne good of them until 
We have learned to draw them forth ane Dene them: to 


I saw her as plainly as I see you. 


Hlustration by Lejaren Hiller 


our service. “The man who owns a farm that has a 
gold mine hidden away tn it may live and die peor i 
he never discovers this mine. or never has the enter 
prise to develop it. For countless ages the air abou! 
us was full of electricity, boundless stores of it, reads 
to do man’s bidding. to turn his machines. to haul lis 
trains: but these stores were never drawn upon. And 
the giant powers of Niagara thundered uselessty for 
centuries because no one knew how to harness then 
for productive work. 

To use our hidden powers to the best advantage we 
must first desire to use them; then we must Rave a 
sustained and developed power of will, that will enable 
us to accomplish this desire. 

IT have a friend, a New York doctor, 
practising medicine for vears in the conventional. con 
servalive way, became interested certain occull 


Whe after 


I saw my wife! 
Those were the first words she spoke 


phenomena that came to his notice while he was al 
tending a lady in the family of James Hyslop. 
President of the American Society for Psvehieal 
Research. This doctor, heme an open-minded 
found ik impossible to reject these phenomena as of 
trivial importance. His intellectual honesty compelled 
him to seareh for some rational explanation of the 
apparitions. delusions, or whatever they were that he 
found set forth in thousands of 
records, and all carefully attested. 


pages of psvehie 


“Will. Lam here. have come!” 


Whis nol? 

OW course this was only a theory to be 
tested, but th was an interesting, a rea- 
sonable theory: and mv friend. being of a 

practical turn. resolved to make the test. 

Powill not detail the methods that this doctor pur 
sticd. except to say that they were in the nature 
of mental concentration. a fixing of thoughts on occult 
subjects. an opening of the soul lo psvehic impressions: 
nother words. he would sit quietly and pationthy 
state of meditative receptiveness for periods of ten or 
fifteen minutes, day or 
and wait for something to happen, he did not know 


every several times a day, 
what. 

Day after dav he 
ment and soon he began to see 
irregularly shaped. that moved about rapidly the 
room and cast no shadows. Some of these blue figures 
luminous, and among them were occasional 
luminous white figures, At first the doctor regarded 
this as an hallttcination. an optical disturbance, similar 
to the that ome see by pre ssing on the 
eveballs and thus exciting 
the visual nerves: but om 


persisted in this strange experi- 
small blue figures, 


were 


this here heen 
tite pore sstire the eve 
balls nor any understand 
able cause of the pobre 
nomen Furthermore, as 


pissed ona the 


Investigation proceceded 


there was noticeable 
inerease tn the mumber of 


moving shapes until these 


med lo swarm everv- 
where, over the \\ alls, pic- 
lures it 
colony oof 
crobes seen tinder a 
scope. And they were 
earls al 
though at times a large 
vellow radiance wou'd 


appear in the doorway or 
the room, 
Wa k 


phenomena treoreased both 


week this 
sity. and wradually an ex 
lraordinary took 


place this persistent 


mvestigator: he felt a 
of power 
vrowine to him. confi- 


denee that he had some- 
how tapped a vast. unex- 
plored source of spiritual 
vital energy. and he was 
now inpelled to use it 

One day he asked the 
janitor of his apartment- 
house: those 
heacdac hes of vours?” 

The hehe shook his 
head: “No better, sir. 
Ive tried everything, and it’s mo use.” 

“Suppose vou come into my office tomorrow morn- 


ing. l thas he able to do something for vou.” 

Next morning the janitor appeared, not very hope- 
ful. poor fellow. for he had consulted many doctors 
luring vears of suffering from: these headaches and no 
one had been able to help him. 

“Stretch out oon reclining chair, close your 
think of auvthing.” said the doctor, fol- 


don't 
inspiration, for he had no knowledge 


lowing 
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of the best way toe proceed this being his first o«- 
cull) case 


Then be land his hands on the man’s forehead and 


fixee? toe thee hive was lie 
Almost tromediately the small blue shapes appeared 
in great numbers, and began to pour themselves tu 


fine agitated streams like blie mist over the patient's 
brow. over his head. over his shoulders, over his body, 
Halil he was completely enveloped by them, laved by 
them. penetrated them 

Hothing more, but it 


Phat was the 


sufficed to drive away those obstinate headaches for 
three months. after whieh a second laying onoof the 


At any rate, the patient 


has ne return of his trouble for over a vear, 


hands completed the cure. 


Here was a erude groping, beginning of some 
thing: the choetor lad onky the vagnest tdeas 
nothime as to the nature of that strange blac 


stream. Tike a flow of Neravs, that he was mow 
able to evoke at will 

As months passed, other persons were relieved of 
pain, other cures were effected and seemed 
established there was definite virtue this 
method of treatment 
work, helped people: ard I 


Whatever these streans 
were, thes 
mayo mention that one patient, while under treatment 
nied without cousectous from the doctor. 
told hime that she saw blue shapes about her! 

Phe case of another pationt is interesting as show 
ing how this doctor was led to take a more sensational 
step towards the use of bidden powers in healing. This 
was an voung woman of good family, who 
nevertheless seemed to he driven towards certain forms 
of depravity efforts to check her evil tendeney 
lawl failed and at the mother. in her distress, 
resolved to trv psvelie treatment. 

Phe trouble apparently was not in the voung woman's 
mind or body. but in her soul, her spirit. How 
could this trouble be reached’ And what was the 
for soul ane spirth are vague con- 


trouble exaetly 
copbions. 

poe rplesits the doctor decided to use an autom 
alist, or mediurin one of those persons whe claim 
to be in communication with the spirit 
world: such an effort could do no harm and 
it was in line with his general tnvestiga- 
tion, The medium might be able to furn- 
ish some enlightenment touching the con- 
dition of this unfortunate voung woman, 

As a matter of facet the medium ex 
plained the case as one of possession by an 
evil spirit, a depraved spirit, one of those 
unsatistied creatures that have passed be 
vond but still long fiercely for earthly in- 
dulgences and are able to enjoy these 
Vieariously, under certain conditions, in 
the bodies of men and women who are 
unable, through some weakness, to resist 
their encroachments 

The medium deseribed the evil) spirit 
in this case as being misshapen, with one 
shoulder higher than the other, and the 
doctor remembered that his patient had a 
curious way of hitehing up one of her 
shoulders 

"Why do vou lift) vwour shoulder like 
that? 

* Because mv shoulders are not even.” 


he asked her one day. 


she tsisted 

“You are mistaken, vour shoulders are 
perfectly even.” he assured her, and proved 
It by measurement 

Bul the voung woman would not be 
convinced She that one of her 
shoulders was much higher than the other. 

IT mention this case not to dwell upon 
the details of the exorcism treatment 
Which was not undertaken bere) to 
ihustrate how useful in diagnosis the state 
ments of a medium may be. assuming that 
there is a spirit world and that mediums 


coal 


can receive communications from it. 
However that may be. we have in New 
York today the interesting spect le of a 
serious and successful physician, who not 
only uses ordinary methods of healing, but 
adds to these the treatment of 
patients, including the laying on of hands, 
the use of mediums in diagnosis and the ex 
Afterall, why should 
potent 


of evil spirits 
these aneient practises be less 
todav or less needed today than thes were 


in Bible times And what more plausible 


or kinder explanation is there of various 
tragic phenomena in the life about us than 
to sav that certain men and women are 
literally possessed evil spirtls? 


is all this of mine? 


and our Allies 
must save not only in our factories but in our homes. 
wastes a shovelful of coal, 1, or somebody, may have to worry along 
some day with a shovelful less than is needed. 
a bushel of coal, there is a bushel less for him to buy from the dealer, 
and the dealer has another bushel to sell to the man who has none. 

in the matter of coal, as in nearly 
Today saving coal is not only a matter of duty, 


We are a nation of wasters 
everything else. 
but of deceney. 

It isn’t that the supply of coal is running out. 
i But our present transportation facilities can 
We need more tracks, and more cars and more 
Most of the new equipment of this sort that we are able 
to build will be needed, either abroad or for handling the millions of 
tons of other supplies. 

So if we can't move more coal, we must make the coal we've got 
If vou think this is mere idle chatter, uttered solely for 
the purpose of making conversation, just wait until some morning 
when your furnace is out, your coal-bin empty and your dealer unable 
to deliver any more. 

The experts have figured it out that if every householder in’ the 
countey would save even one small shovelful of coal each day, at the 
end of a year there would be a total saving of 15,000,000 tons. 
would keep 5,000,000) warm all winter. 
soldiers all winter in cantonments. 
ships 3,000 times across the Atlantic. 

How much coal have YOU saved? 


move only so much. 
engines, 


ue fart her. 


It is certainly a beautiful that there are 
about us protecting agencies that can come to us and 
te our dear ones, bringing healing, wisdom, peace of 
mind: and that we have in ourselves the power, by 
living right and lovingly, to open a spiritual door that 
will make it easier for good agencies to enter us and 
help us, just as we have the power, by living wrong and 
unlovingly, to open a door that will let in evil agencies. 

In this investigation TP have come to know Mrs. 
Salter. a Southern lady of remarkable psychic power, 
who has done exeellent’ work as a medium for the 
Psvchical Research Society, serving both in diagnosis 
and exorcism cases. She declares on the testimony of 
her “guides.” that no person can be possessed by an 
evil spirit unless there is in that person a willingness 
to entertain evil. 

“Ttois the man or woman who is selfish, envious, 
jealous, a glutton. a drunkard. a libertine,” 
“who draws evil spirtts to himself or to herself. 1 
have offen seen these spirits hovering about) such 
persons or inside them, wicked, greedy, destructive. 
I know intimately a woman of about forty-five who 
helongs to a distinguished Southern family and was 
For years she has been pos- 


she says. 


once a great beauty. 
sessed by the spirit of a man who in’ his lifetime 
loved unwisely both drink and women. TP have seen 
that man’s spirit many times while T have been 
lalking to this woman. Under his control she has 
become a drunkard and have seen her do indelicate 
things.” 

“You mean that the man’s spirit compelled her to 
do these things?” 

“Yes. LT have seen his wicked, gloating face urging 
heron.” 

“Where was this spirit 
her brain?” 

“No. it pervaded her whole body.” 

“Did she know the spirtt was there 
anything?” 

“No. nothing: but could see the spirit plainly.” 

The medium tried to explain how evil spirits may be 
exorcised through the instrumentality. of good) spirits 
working in connection with a person still in the flesh 
but possessed of psychic power. This is possible only 


in the woman's head, in 


she feel 


Your Furnace and Patriotism 


by Fred C. Kelly 


Y neighbor, let us suppose, employs a colored man named 
Henry does not always 


Henry to mother his furnace. 
have his heart in’ his work. The consequence 


when the ashes are carted away every ten days or so, the 
load contains several shovelfuls of burnable fuel. 
If my neighbor sees fit to squander his substance 
buying an extra ton of coal now and then, to make up for that which 
he wastes, why should I not wish him luck? 
for it, do 1? 

That is just it; I do have to pay for it. 
man Henry wastes coal, and a few million more persons also waste 
coal, my dealer has people clamoring for the privilege of coaxing him 
to sell them coal. 

The reason for this situation is that there is actually not enough 
coal to supply all domestic and industrial users, and our battleships, 
unless some of us practise rigid conservation. 
If my neighbor 


the ground. 


And what business 


I don’t have to pay 


Because my neighbor's 


Every time he saves 


There is no end of 


It would keep 7,500,000 
It would send a fleet of 25 battle 
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if the possessed person desires sincerely to be freed 
from the evil spirit. There are cases, it appears, where 
the patient is glad to be possessed and these cases 
are usually hopeless. 

I know a New York clergyman, a man of prominence, 
who not only believes firmly in our power to behold 
spirits of the dead, but assures me that he has actually 
seen such a spirit, talked with it, touched it, on many 
oceasions. is his story, told with intense 
vielion: 

“Tamia very practical person.” he said. “a man in 
fine health, very busy, not subject to dreams or ith. 
sions or abnormalities of any kind. The one beautiful 
thing in my life, the center of everything, is my love 
for my wife. She died seventeen vears ago, but 
there 

Ilis voice changed, his eves moistened as he showed 
me a Woman's pieture his wateh. 

“Her death came suddenly after childbirth she 
left me with four little children — and in our last talk 
when we realized that the end was near she said: 
“Will, T know how vou feel about the future life. I 
know how vou interpret that passage in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, “Seeing that) we are encon- 
passed about by so great a cloud of witnesses.” and 
if it is possible — TP will come to vou! 

“That was the promise my dear wife made to me 
before she died and T knew she would keep it — if it 
were possible. 

“Well, cleven months passed after her death and 
she did not come to me, in spite of my prayers and 
longings, and although she was never out of my 
thoughts for a single day; then one night she came. 

“Twas lying in bed and the room was dark, but | 
saw her as plainly as T see vou and L was wide awake, 
as sane as Lam at this moment. J saw my wife! | 
touched her, T felt her caresses, TE heard her voice with 
its pretty Southern accent that was so familiar. 

“Will, Tam here, have come! These were the 
first words she spoke. 

“She staved there with me for half an hour and we 
talked about many things, just as we used to talk in 
real life — about the children, about my work, about 
my grieving for her. asked about her condition 
in the spirit world, but she would tell 
me nothing; she said she was not allowed 
to do so.” 

“How could you see your wife if the 
room was dark?” 

Poising an eager finger the clergyman 
met this objection with the greatest posi- 
tiveness: “LT now that saw her, heard 
her, felt: her.” 

“Was her spirit body like her carthly 
body?” 

“No, it was a different body, a shadowy 
that body. but [ could feel it, nevertheless. I 
could feel it penetrating me, and 1 recog- 
nized her face, her form. Jt was she! 
Wait! Listen! 

“Just as vou are startled now at what 
I tell you, so L was startled when my wife 
appeared, only a thousand times more 
startled, and, before I knew what I was 
doing, I had turned on the electrics and in 
the flood of light I saw that she had dis- 
appeared, 

"Oh, dear God, forgive me! cried 
out. ‘Let her come back! Let her come 


We back! Then I turned out the lights in an 
agony of hope and fear and —- my wife came 


hack!” 

“Isn't it possible you dreamed all this?” 

“No, no, no! I tell you my wife was 
there. It is a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty, just as [ am certain that you are 
there. And she has come back to me again 
in the same way on four other occasions 
in the past seventeen years. Each time | 
have touched her, talked to her, heard her 
voice plainly. There is no possible doubt 
about it. There is nothing in my life as 
certain as this.” 

Please notice that this is the well-con- 
sidered utterance of an active and success- 
ful New York clergyman who preaches 
twice every Sunday to large congregations, 
and lectures through the week, a broad- 
shouldered citizen full of rugged health 
and vigor, a doctor of divinity, a kind- 
hearted and trustworthy man, if [am any 
This judge. He declares that his dead wife has 

come back to him five times, that he has 

touched her each time, talked with her 

cach time, received precious counsel and 
comfort from her each time. 

What shall we say about this? Is the 

clergyman deceiving [Continued on page 
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and Other Crooks 


by Melville Davisson Post 


DITOR’S NOTE: This is the third and last 

of a series of articles by Mr. Post. They 

make mighty interesting reading. The names 

of persons and institutions are, of course, 
fictitious 

It is said that everybody tn London is either paying 
blackmail or receiving it. 

A well-known journalist used to pul this epigram at 
Sir Melville Macnaghten when he was at the head of 
the Criminal Tnvestigation De- 
partinent of Scotland Yard. Phe 
thing annmoved Maenaghten  be- 
cause the amount of blackmail 
levied in London was stupendous 
and he knew it to be an unsus- 
pected cause of many a suicide 
and voluntary banishment from 
the country.  Maenaghten him- 
self said that the gangs of black- 
mailers in London had reduced 
their profession to a fine art. He 
wrole a chapter on it in’ hits 
memoirs. 

“Have vou ever realized.” he 
said, “what th must feel like to 
he blackmailed and to know for 
acertainty that you are going to 
he blackmailed again; lo start 
up al every ring or knock at the 
door in terror lest a feared and 
hated form is once again going 
to force its way into your pres- 
ence? Meany a man has com- 
mitted sincide rather than sub- 
mit to its he goes out shooting 
alone in a wood and never returns 
alive. An accident had hap- 
pened, and the verdict of acci- 
dental death ts. of course, re- 
turned. But the agony of mind 
which the victim suffers first 
that is the torment, that is the 
horré ” ‘gs 

The records of Scotland Yard 
are crowded with the ingenious 
schemes of this vicious brother- 
hood, some of them of extraor- 
dinary ingenuity. 

Lord Holm was the victim of 
one of the cleverest of these des- 
picable schemes. Holm had just 
come up from India. He had 
been the English Resident in one 
of the northwest provinces. He 
had been called up for an ex- 
planation by the Foreign Office. 
No one knew about it precisely. 
The thing had heen successfully 
But it was understood 
that there had been a sort) of 
religious outbreak. One had 
arisen Claiming to be the guru of 
the Sikhs, a sort of Messiah for 
which there was a legendary prophecy in the religion 
of that tribe. Holm, fearing that the natives would 
rise, had hanged the prophet on a rather summary 
Investigation. 

The Foreign Office had considered it advisable to 
bring Lord Holm up out of India and to send another 
in his place, but they were doing it after the English 
fashion. He was coming to London to receive an 
advance in title; his health had been affected by his 
long residence in India and his faithful public service 
deserved a proper recognition. 

This was the situation about Lord Holm. 

He was at Blackwell's Hotel waiting to receive the 
howor. The whole matter was hushed up and the 
future of the man seemed serene when one night a 
leWspaper reporter came to see him at Blackwell's 
Hotel. 

It was almost midnight. 

Lord Hotm had been at his Club in St. James's Place. 
He had just arrived at his rooms at Blackwell’s Hotel 
When the newspaper reporter knocked at the door. 
Che m apologized for coming to see Lord Holm at 
so late an hour. He said that he had endeavored to 
find hin cartier but without success. A thing of the 


covered. 


Hlustration by W. J. Enright 


greatest importance to Lord Holm was about to happen 
and he felt that he ought to let him know. The man 
then explained that he was a reporter on a great daily 
in London. and that he had discovered that the paper 
was about to publish an article on Lord Holm, setting 
oul the whole affair in India and asking the Govern 


ment nol only to hold up the advance in title but to 
bring him before a Court of Inquiry 

He explained that Lord Holm had done him a great 
kindness. 

Once upon a time he had been stranded in India 
and the Resident had enabled him to get out to London. 
Holm didn’t remember the individual case — there 
were so many of them — but he was impressed by the 
man’s gratitude. 

To support his statement the reporter laid on the 
table before Lord Holm a proof of the entire front 
page of the paper in which the whole sensational story 
of the affair in India was set out with the most burid 
exaggeration. The thing had been successfully elabo- 
rated. The Resident had been compared to Pontius 
Pilot: he had executed without a trial, in the most 
unEnglish fashion, the Messiah of the Sikhs in the 
northwest provinces precisely as Pontius Pilot had 
executed Jesus of Nazareth in the province of Judea. 
This parallel was presented as of Indian origin. It 
was the view taken by the native tribes. The article 
charged Holm with the unfairness of his summary 
proceeding; it condemned him to infamy and it clam- 
ored for his trial. It went on to attack the poliey of 


Lord Holm was tremen- 


ne 
the British Government in covering up affairs of this 
character. 
“Tt ois time.” it said. “to clean house: to make an 


example of Holm: try hin before a court of inquiry 
and discharge him from: public servicer.” 

Lord Holm was tremendously disturbed 

He had been entirely right in the position which le 
had taken India. 
the should not be stirred up to revolt by 


It Was hits ss lo sce that 


crusades ane bis 
ith thie pore Ik ride] 


Was accord to the mative 


mary dealin 


customs of the steal under the 


authority of the Rajah 


dously disturbed, for he Hut he knew perfectly well 

knew perfectly well What this tremencder altack 
whytt the attack would mean would: mean 

Phe Knvlish people Weep reads 

forasensation. Phe Government 

to which lie was attached was wot 

cutirely secure The th would 

nol oonky rut him but ould 


cloubthess help lo overthrow the 
Government that supported hin 
This the reporter carefully pointed 
oul to Lord Holt as the reason 
whey he lad endeavored to brim 
te fits attention before the paper 
should be published 

Holm did nol know wha! lode 

It was after midnight. too late 
to consult with any of his friends 
or any member of the Govern 
ment. But the man whom te 
had helped out of India and who 
now came to him as a friend in 
his hour of need. was able to make 
a suggestion. THe said) frankly 
that the editor of the newspaper 
could | 
The man. of course. could mot be 
bought out of But Wf lord 
Holin would geo to him. point out 
that the statements of the articl 
were 


renehed with mones 


that 
with an offe rloeo or the CX 
lo the newspaper of 


the article were ouutted until 


edition 


he could present de of 
ease to the editor. the publica 
tion could be stoned 

Holm seized the suggestion and 
the two men went ont of Black 
well’s Hotel at midnicl 


hansom and were driven to the 


it, 


residence of the editor 

The address was tnadistant part 
of London and Lord found 
himself in the presence of a little 
shrewd have been 
a doubtful solicitor. Here he pre 
sented his side of the matter as the 

reporter with him had 

The editor began with one or two severe sentences 
to the newspaper reporter, including his discharge. He 
was very angry about the matter having thus been 
made known to Holm.  Tlowever, he seemed sur 
prised that Lord Holm took issue with the facts. He 
asked him to indicate the statements which he held 
to be untrue. He seemed to consider them, and in the 
interval Holm presented the course which the news- 
paper reporter had suggested to him that the article 
be withdrawn until the newspaper could satisfy itself 
about these statements. 

The editor thought it would be a very difficult 
matter to delay the issue of the paper at this hour. It 
went to press at three o'clock in the morning. That 
left practically two hours to make a whole new page. 
Holm took advantage of the hesitation and offered to 
meet the expense of if The result was that Lord 
Holm gave the editer a check for a thousand pounds 
and went away with his friend the uewspaper reporter 
at one o'clock in the morning. 

But this was not entirely the end of the expense 

The reporter had been discharged for his fidelity to 
Holm; he would be discredited, he said, in every news- 
paper office in London. The lContinued on page ON] 
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Odds the Boy 


HEN Rosie Kirschbaum embarked upon the 
she forsook her matdenty 

lions From a gay, 

headlong life of twelve-evlinder automobile 
ricling, late and breakfasting in bed, she 
turned contentedly to the simple. scrupulous living of 
By means 


sem 


to climb socially. 
howe 


hie r newly wed Herman Lichtman. 


of the wealth being accumulated through his chain of 
movie theatres, she was suddenly showered with the 
things she wanted, Then she fon a 
while, want them anv more! But in the fall of that 


first marriod vear. in QOelober, Rosie again grew restless. 

It is in the fall of the wear that the society units of 
Herman Liehtman’s littl: modernized-but-still-quatt 
town extend their intangible, vet prehensile fingers to 
superfluous 


frome Che 


pecting of 
the town New York. 
the town’s mother gained 
sets the parce 
thity the 
town faithfully keeps 
lo Ne Yor! 
hedis' Soectely 
ously alleges as its 


motives: “for the hen 


of the local los 
pill othe loeal fire 
company. the public 


the local civie 


assochition, amd soon 


\ 


none of whieh 
tutions ever benefit as 
threes 


should. though 
all pretend they 
do to flatter their 
posed benefactor 
Rosie's first dabbling 
in the litth: town's seo 
re vealed lo her al 


She had con 


novelly. 
sistenth scorned its 
affairs, because she was 

New 
Rosie 


from 
But 


tite 


originally 
York. 
dipped 
much as a timid person 
dips reluctantly 
water and finds sir 


inte 


prisingly refreshimg., 

Society! Po the de- 
butante it brings a thrill: to the matron it is very life: 
to the man of the world, a bore: to the tired business 
nuin, the same and more of it. But to Rosie, something 
for idle fingers! 

Rosie chose the Gan Eden-sorost 
able field of When the 


Eden-sorosis had named their society. 


as her most avail 
founders of Gan 
they had sought 
an appellation permanently expressive of its better 
qualities, they called it) “paradise”! Gan 
Eden's exclusive membership was crawn of course from 
the \ slogan was attached: A tiny beam of 
sunshine tn this world of dreartness! 

The Gan Eden-sorosis was Indeed much more than a 
Even its 


activities, 


wealthier. 


mere sunbeam, but tt was modest about it. 
members themselves knew that Gan Eden was the very 
sun about which other local social planets revolved in 
either light or darkness, according to how they crossed 
one another under the steady rays of Gan Eden, in their 
erratic chase through the town’s social constellation. 

As days grew colder and shorter, the activities of the 
Gan Eden-sorosis grew hotter and more prolonged; and 
Rosie was in the thick of it all. Herman therefore 
complained. 

He liked to think of Rosie as a home-loving little 
woman. Tle mentally avoided the truth that Rosie 
was possessed with the womanly craving lo be up and 
scintillating in her own little vanity fair, Herman 
feared that Rosic might become an extremist on society. 
Moreover. among the other things that Rosie neglected 
in pursuit of her diversifications was Herman himself! 

It was only to be expected that Mrs. Israel Lichtman 
would promptly endorse her son’s opposition. Like 
Herman, she sought happiness in a small world a 
world bounded on all sides by the new hedgerows sur- 
stuceved residence. 


rounding Herman's big, 


Thus they awaited the first sign of either 
encouragement or calamity 


by Leon Kelley 


Hlustrations by Irma Deremeaux 


On the other hand. it was just as natural for Mrs. 
Kirschbaum to express with equal vehemence her belief 
that Rosie “should be somebody in society yet. vou see! 
Mrs. Kirschbaum had religious. shool-going 
woman while her husband David had lived. She had 
long sanctioned her daughter's trotting with fellows who 
thought themselves foxish dancers, and speeding with 
auto owners who thought themselves speedy fellows 
because the autoless sponging ou them for free rides so 
frequently told them so. Tn spite of her age. the gay life 
had therefore strengthened its appeal for Mrs. Kirsch. 
In fact, Mere. Kirschbaum was rather anxious 
to believe that with 
Rosie's entrance into 
society, she herselt 
would be introduced! 

For the weeks lead- 
ing up to the holiday 
season, general wran- 
vling brooded 


heen a 


above 


Herman's door  con- 
cerning Rosie's and 
Mrs. Kirschbaum’s 
“coming out.” Gan 


Eden-sorosis shone its 
brightest with its holi- 
day dances and fétes, 
benefits and home-tal- 
ent plays-—for all 
Americans indulge in 
the grand opportunity 
for merrymaking 
granted by the Christ- 
Inas season, regardless 


of extraction or reli- 
gion! 
Then, one day, a 


new element with con- 
siderable influence 
was introduced to the 
situation when Mrs. 
Kirschbaum beamingly 
announced to the 
elder Mr. and Mrs. 
Lichtman — and the 
maid! and the cook! - 
that a new member of 
the family was to ar- 
rive in the spring. Al- 
though it isn’t just the way that Mrs. Kirschbaum 
phrased her announcement, to be sure, the new member 
was to come by way of the Stork Central Railroad! 

When a newborm infant opens and closes its tiny 
fingers, it takes the world by the throat. And its ex- 
tensive influence often precedes its own arrival. ‘Thus 
it was that the news about Rosie, once it wes out, had 
only the one possible effect of bringmg general happiness 
to the hearts of all in Herman's house. But it is a fact 
that the individuals were affected in certain minor ways 
with some variance. 

In Rosie herself the conflict was most complex. It 
had been brewing in mind, of course, long before the 
announcement. Tt was a tussle between the eestatic 
sensation about becoming a mother, and the consuming 
ambition to become president of Gan Eden. Every 
member of the sorosis, by the time the holidays were 
past, knew that Mrs. Herman Lichtman was campaign- 
ing for the presidency, to be renewed at the annual May 
election. But none of them knew that she wanted to 
clinch her chances before a greater event should prevent 
her from personally projecting her own campaign. 

Though a tardier recipient of the news. Mr. Israel 
Lichtman was no less happy than his son. For these 
two only supreme happiness. Herman would be tate, 
Mr. Lichtman would be zédé! 

But the two schweigers were another matter. Mainly 
because of her devoted vears im the nurturmg of a 
daughter, Mrs. Kirschbaum dearly loved little girls. 
She vearned to see Rosie have a little girl, to feel the 
tiny arms-about-neck of a granddaughter. Mrs. Licht- 
man was not only contrarious about it-because of Mrs. 
Kirschbaum’s expressed predilection, but she also knew 
that Herman had always wanted a son, to whom his 
interests could descend. Always in sympathy with her 


son's ideas, she consequently wanted Rosie to have a 
bow. 

Without either kKnowme what the other was about 
the two stout old women began preparations by getting 
a stock of things for Rosie's baby. Tt happened thai 
they each secretly bought a complete lavette, one pink, 
the other blue. Either would by ordimary persons by 
considered: appropriate for boy or girl baby, but they 
each considered their own lavetle appropriate only 
the particular sex they each favercd. Lt also happened 
that, looking far ahead, Mrs. Lichtman bought sever! 
playthings more suitable for a boy: whiles wholly up. 
conscious of that, Mrs. Kirschbaum purchased from her 
jeweler several trinkets becoming a little girl. 

One evening in February. thinking herself alone. Mors 
Kirschbaum arrayed the golden heart-on-chatn, and th 
tiny bracelet which she had bought, on the library tabk 
to inspeet them for the twentieth time with loving pats 
and murmurs. She visualized pretty pictures for her 
self of the trinkets some day bedecking Roste’s daugh 
ter. As she sat lost in her dreams. Mrs. Licehtina 
thumped into the idealized-Alaskan-cabin room: 
the reception hall of ve merrie England. She was wliee 
ing Mr. Lichtman. in his chair, securely beneath | 
plaid shawl and skull cap. The family had just finishe 
dinner in the Duteh-railed dining-room, and by a stand 
ing schedule, a snug, sociable evening in the libran 
was billed. 

Mes. Lichtman carried The 
one corner from her free hand. She rushed tm with suel 
peculiar forcefulness and so unexpeeledly that sh 
completely confounded Mrs. Kirschbaum: as the whe 
chair skidded past her. Mrs. Kirschbaum blushed and 
tried to hide her trinkets in her palm, but she did no! 
succeed before Mrs. Lichtman had glimpsed them. 

“What's those?” she demanded in her masculin 
voice. “Ta, Sadie?” 

“Them? Just some things got 
Mrs. Kirschbaum 

“Huh! kind of joolery for an old) bik 
what vou are, Sadie!” 

The trinkets slipped from Miers. Kirsch baum’s hand 
the floor, in full view. as things will slip from: hiding 
places at the wrong moment. 

“Nu! So? Iz. would vou look at her. now! 
Mrs. Lichtinan’s eves popped. neglaces 
bracelets! Fora baby! For a goil baby. n/t?” 

It was a thrust that raised Mes. Kirsehbaum’s in 
a degree. She forgot the privacy she had thrown about 
her purchases. 

“Well, if vou got to butt ia about it, yes! They ar 
for a girl baby —- for my Rosie’s baby what ll be bor 
this spring. Pm getting things ready for her!” 

“Oh, gotlhuh? And who told you Rosie ll have: 
goil?” 

* Nobody told me so just know! a hunch!” 

“Well, 7 Vink itll be a boy! And what's mor 
I hope itll be a boy!” 

Mrs. Lichtman tilted her chin. Mer. Lichtman. jay 
wilting, sighed a careful sigh which betrayed his fea 
that. the mothers-in-law would lapse into heated differ 
ences once more, and gasped a low, timid: “* Rachel. « 
desist! His arm thrown foudly about his wife, Her- 
man and Rosie entered, 

As though they were all alone in the room, or for tha! 
matter in the whole world, the mothers tried Lo oul 
sizzle cach other with fierce glares. Their opinions 
now seeking expression, were merely the automati 
outcropping of their personal sets of ideas concerniny 
babies m general, their own heart-of-hearts’ desires 
about babies in Rosie’s particular case, though the) 
spoke as if what they were saying were words shot al 
each other merely for the enjoyment of quarreling. 

“Oh, so you hope Rosie’d have a boy, huh? TF should 
care, vel — whatefer vou think or not! . Tel like 
to bet anything it will be a girl!” asserted Mrs. Kirsel- 
baum staunchly. 

“Say! What's it about 
Herman imquired, smilinghy amused. 

“About your Rosie's baby!” Mes. Lichtman de: 
clared. “And that’s enough, too! .. She 
Rosie’ll have a goil!” This addendum was spoken will! 
withering scorn. 

**Well — maybe she will!” Herman grinned, poking 
verbally at his mother, winking to Rosie, ** Who could 
tell?” 

“Sure, Hymie 


Tagenhlatt. Wangine 


some jew fey! 


what's it about? 


says 


huh?” Mes. Kirschbaum quickly 
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took the advantage offered.“ And T hope she will, too, 
Pil bet vou anything she'll be a girl!” 
Dumkopf! 


Hvymie! Rach 
“Hoim, listen to that, now! Bet! 
Would that change it any, Sadie? Haz’ Mrs. Lichtman 
wanted to know. 
“Whether or 


nol Pil bet she wilh all right all 


right!” Then a sudden idea struck her, and she hastily 
added: “Rachel! . . Just to show vou 
how much I think it's girl for 


Rosie! bet vou five hundred dollars!” 

Mr. Lichtman emitted a shocked gasp: Mrs. Licht- 
man flushed Herman and Rosie exchanged 
“what next?” glances, 

Then Mrs. Lichtman caught her breath and recited 
“Sadie — vou Uink vou're making me a fool! 
You Vink Pim no sport. but just to show you, 
[ll raise vou up a couple! Pil bet eight hundred its a 
hoy! and we'll see if vou could have your daughter havea 
4 vil only because you want she should!” 

“Mrs. Kirschbaum adjusted her glasses: she sank into 
a chair, to think tt over. She almost whimpered as she 
replied: “Ah. Rachels why do vou always —? Rach! 
It ain't fair! a fate bet and wou try and raise 
me! You all spent on our new tvelf- 
eviinder auto. and after all spent on my tenants, them 
Goldies. ther my Liddle bung low. coulda t afford it. 
Lthink vou just done it beeause vou 
afford no such thing: and vou're trying to get out of it 
that way and make it look big to ev rybody else and 
me look the qvitter! Ah. vell, if vou ! NO! 

Five hundred or noting!” 

Mrs. insinuation had instantaneous 
results in the now inflamed mind of Mrs. Lichtman. 
“All right. then: five hundred or noting! Go on and 
het vour measly five hundred. Sadie!” she retorted. 
“Just to show vou how much L could be a real sport 
too, Pl bet my eight hundred against vour five! Pim 
vifing vou all the odds!) That's how sure 7am it’s a boy 
for Rosie nol a gol!” 

“Tibet wou!” Mors. Kirschbaum eried, eager to snap 
up the proposition before Mrs. Lichtman could change 


scarlet: 


slowly: 


her mine. 

And thenceforward the bet was an established thing, 
fo remain until its decision one of the chief topics of 
frequent discussion at Herman’s board, and at the less 
important assemblages of his family. 

Mr. Lichtman was speedily made stakeholder and 
judge, and the schwergers each wrote out a cheek, sub- 
mitting them into his hands. While this process was 
in operation, Herman bent. smiling, above his wife. who 
lolled upon the davenport before the crackling fireplace, 
somewhat irritated that the dignity of her situation had 
heen sullied by such ill-timed levity. Herman svmpa- 
thized. 

“Dont vou care, Rosie dears” he whispered. 
make “em decide, might, to bank their money, whoever 
wins, for benefit vour baby. ‘That's how we'll put one 
over them both! Alb right?” 

And that is just what Herman did. later on that 
evening. With slight persuasion, blinded by their anger 


could you? 


You dear! 


toward each other to the fact that he 
was slyly doing them out of their 
prospective winnings. Mrs. Nirseh 
baum and Mes. Lichtman agreed 
that the profits of the wager would 
he deposited in the baby’s name by 
the winner. “This tickled Rosie. be 
cause by such oan instrumentality, 
Whether boy or girl her baby could 
not fail to be the gainer! 

During the next few weeks a sort 
of subdued frenzy attached itself to 
Rosie's mind. Tt was time for her to 
abandon the Gan Eden-sorosis presi 
dentialeampaign. Such an abandon 
ment would her plans. 
The spring eleetion would anothe r 


send awry 
Woman ascend to power at the head 
of the litthe town's society circles 
Rosie would have to swallow. the 
astringent dictation of such another 
woman, rather than the sweet of wi 


Lory Well. 


perhaps the ensuing vear she could 


she so deeply dlesired. 


again pul forth her foot as a candi 
date. 

One day. in her vexatious dilenmana 
Rosie approached her mother. het 
true confidante. 

“Say. mal” she opened, “Lin up 
against it now. got to settle down. You huow thet 
Doctor savs Pm having too much excitement running 
around in Gan Eden. dow t know what in the world 
to do, a-tall! Gee, Pim just getting on so fine. too. 
Ev rything’s coming my way for pres’dent. it wasn't 
that got to stop now, think could get pres‘dent 
easily! 

But. Rosie, Hebe!” Mes. Kirschbauin replied. You 
ain't now sorry 

“Mal Never! Of course Pin vot! the greatest 
thing in the world dowt you spose L know that’ 


Only — only Pwish Peould have both! ababy and the 
pres'dent s 
“Rosie! Why not? You could. too. Let me do your 


work in the serosis — let me get vou elected. LT could, 
now Pina member and all. Let me manage vour affairs 
in Gan Eden; then you got no worries to think about 
till after get vou clected!” 

could you? You dear! 
me?” 


Will vou do it for 


Through her own progressiveness among the miem- 
bers of Gan Eden, Rosie Lichtman had cultivated a 
coterie of friends who recognized her unusual capabili- 
ties as their leader. They already had listed themselves 
as staunch workers for her campaign. As many a mau 
in polities does, they each believed that if Rosie were 
to be their next president they as individuals would 
reap rewards for their support — in being appointed to 
committees. and so ou! Tt was upon these women as a 
nucleus that crafty Mrs. Kirschbaum worked during the 
weeks following Rosie's actual retirement from the per- 
sonal conduct of her Gan Eden affairs. 

Her greatest stroke was to persuade all but) Mes. 
Epstein to withdraw their nominations. The nomina- 
tions were made at the regular March meeting, at which 

one of Rosie's friends 
had nominated her with 
popularacelaim. Among 
other nominations sub- 
mitted at that time was 
that of Mrs. Epstein, 


Will you do it for me?” 


They tried to out-sizzle each other with fierce glares 


made by a close friend of her own. Mrs. Epstein herself 
was rather energetic, and supported by a 
clique. 

When she saw the lay of the siluat an between the 
two lone contestants, her own daughter and Mes. Ep 
stein, Mrs. Kirschbaum felt the tiniest of doubt 
whether Rosie would really after all be Gan 
Eden’s next president. She began to evolve a “scheme” 
which she presented later to her coteric al skilfully 
arranged “special meeting of Ce 
hers, held in April. 

This was based her own Lediou 
perusal of Gan Eden's regulations and by-laws, whieh 
filled a thick. leatheret: volume. and for clutter ean be 
likened only to the laws of New York State! Mes 
Kirschbaum found that elections in the clib could be 
held by canvassing the votes of all members, by the 


as to 


unanimous standing vote of a quorum: or more al any 
regular meeting in short, any manner at all adopted 
by a quorum of ten members in good standing ata regu 
lar or a special meeting held before the May cleetion 
itself. 

At her own request, Mrs. Kirsclibauin induced the 
secretary, a friend of Rosie's, to notify the members of a 
special meeting to be held one week before the regular 
April meeting. 

Mrs. Kirschbaum, in reciting her inducements to the 
secretary, said many strange things. By one of those 
curious tricks that insist on happening mm even milder 
polities, only ten members received their notifications 
in time to attend this meeting, and these ten were all of 
Mrs. Kirschbaum’s coterie! 

The appointed afternoon came. Cheeks flushed, eves 
snapping, mind tingling with a week's care-laden prepa- 
ration, heart a trifle quickened at the responsibility of 
her actions, Mrs. Kirschbaum was drawn up in her im 
pressive Slackard-Twelve to the clubhouse of Gan Eden- 
sorosis. She rubbed her knobby hands with no little 
satisfaction and smiled blandly from behind her spec 
tacles as she entered the room where the quorum was 
already congregated, wich full power to aet. She was 
tardy importantly tardy! 

A body of women of the composite type that be 
longed to the Gan Eden-sorosis is every bit as plastic asa 
piece of putty, But like putty the women which the 
group Comprises are too apt to either take a new impres- 
sion from whatever new mold may happen to hit them, 
or else in time dry up and crumble altogether in pieces. 
Mrs. Kirschbaum, in lannehing her 
the former, but she wholly neglected the latter! 

In the sumptuous Library of the clubhouse, the in- 


noted 


stant president of Gan Eden directed proceedings. The 
secretary. Mis. Goldberg, She prac 
tically ran thimes., bemyg and 
latkative, president 
herself, 

With a curt explanation Mrs. Goldber 
the Hoor to bulky smiling Mrs. Kirsehbanum 
next the mission table behind which 
anal Mrs. Goldberg 


sense of importance. 


Wits there 


much more competent 


thongh less wealthy. than the 
surrendered 

She stood 
sat the president 
ITer face was set with a conseious 

There was much clapping of 
Mes. Wirsehbaum ae 


awkward curtsyv, made 


hands by the quorum of ten 
knowledged this with a low, 
with graceless effort, 

“Ah. ladies!” Mis. Kirschbaum began. her affable 
smiles literally sweeping the room. “LT could tell by 
how you clap vour hands how much: interested! vou are 
that my daughter Rosie should be clected your next 
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Odds on the Boy 


As for mvself. Dim only too glad because | 
i coupl al thin is rot hy ly 
important talking at vou, 


pres dent! 
sas 
myself should be up here 


but beenuse Pin thinking first and only of my daughter 


Rosi aml mavbe T don vow all of vou think of her 
too whenefer it comes to talking about elections next 
mouth! Am right? 

Loud applause met Mes. Kirschbaum’. generous self 


effacement 


Thinking all the time 


\aronson and said 
“Ait that 


first of her daughter! 


Is! like her. 2 


Po which vas the reply Nir Nwronson, the auvent’s 
wife, leaning over to Mes. it the 
Lrooth aim tal se now! 


ev knows.” Mies. con 


‘that len of us ata spun ial meeting like this one 


lew ke anvihing lo ilo about 


we all Anow that Mrs. Epstein won't have much show 
against mv Rosie when we gel gome!” Applause! 


guess guess nu! vou ladies must egscuse me 
no speecher, but vou what Pm driving at. 
lon’ t vou? We ten here could make this May's elections 


wanl And well Ive got a 


motion to tell vou of, of a scheme T got to make new 


be held auvhow we 


kinds of eleetions without voting, or anv other red 


an idea T got because 


It’s all simple 
my danehter Rosie. vou know, is gomg to have a baby 
More applause!) “Maybe next month, we 
expect! "That's May! May's the month for elections 
inour Gan Eden! Nua! so T thought, why shouldn't we 
make the cleetions depend a lot on Rosie having a baby? 
Because, Vou know ity, feller members, the members of 
this here club are all interestedt in, my Rosie!” Mach 
more applause!) “Only. TE want to tell vou all right 
here and mow, this ain't my Rosie's idea it’s my own! 
She don t even know wha Tm here now! Im making 
ita surprise for her if vou would use my idea!” 

The women present leaned toward one another with a 
stirring flutter of tmterest. Novelty! Especially Was 
novelty acceptable in.an election, the one stagnant fea- 
ture of the vear’s events. usually about as exciting as 
the choice of officers ina Maine sewmeg circle. 

Mrs. Kirschbaum warmed to her subject, coming 
from behind the sereen of embarrassment which had 
stiffened her first “Before tell vou of my 
scheme,’ she said,“ want to tell vou of something what 
happened in our home qvite a while ago. Maybe vou 
don’t all know Mrs. Lichtman, my Rosie's sehieiger? 
Some do? Some don’t, ITdon't know! Well, 
anvhow. she bet me one night eight hundred to my five 
hundred that Rosie's baby willbe a bet: girl!” 


tapes about it 


gee 


words. 
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A gasp whistled the round of throats present, most, 
throats of mothers, old and voung. A couple were thos 
of proper young ladies —that ts, young ladies who wer 
proper when their mothers were nigh. Faces leaned 
forward with the eagerness of a tight-laced village gos. 
sip (of Mass.. Neb., Pa. and elsewhere) when she bend 
a too willing ear to a morsel of news she very well know, 
will make her throw up shocked hands. However, a, 
compared to that twpe, the eager curiosity in th 
quorum of Gan Eden must be kept strictly in the realy 
of metaphor, because, goodness knows, there were y 
prudes in Gan Eden, Gan Eden's members were mo 
ern women —— of New York — and nearby! 

The group of members acted almost as one. The 
looked at one another with surprise: they all begs 
to laugh and giggle: they all clapped hands stren 
ously; they all began to talk in delighted spurts an 
sputters. 

They silenced themselves as Mrs. Kirschbaum cop. 
tinued, more cloquently than ever, what with the ep. 
couragement of the quorum’s attitude: 

“Why should we all be mterestedt that my Rosie’. 
baby should be a girl? IT ask vou, why? . Why: 
Why. just because we should all want to see girls hor 
jiber all the United States of America! Why shouk 
we? Why because, the more |Continued on page 


Sam Talks Business Men 


through Waldemar Kaempffert 


ol 
Unele Sam talking on business. To find out 
what an egregious blundering old party he is, 
editorials the 
hewspaper editor the 


F course, vou will laugh at the 


vou have only to read tiv 
HOWSPREpers There isnt 
country but could pass laws and regulate American 
affairs much more intelligently than an old gentleman 
in an out-of-date star-spangled swallow-tailed coat 
and an impossible pair of red-striped trousers. Ask 
the big bankers and the big corporation lawyers and 
they will readily enough supple 
ment the newspaper editorials 
by telling vou how Tam rum 
ing business with my anti 
trust laws and with mv efforts 
lo conserve the resources of a 
land blessed with inealenlablk 
natural wealth I know that 
whenever vou think of me vou 
wonder what new scheme Pam 
hatching to thwart vour plans. 


No doubt 


restramiung vou. 


I alwavs seem to be 
When vou re 
turn from Europe, [appear dis- 
guised as a Customs Inspector 
and search vour trunks: when vou 
make more than a certam sum 
ina vear, behold me with out 
stretched hand collecting Income 
taxes and excess profits: when vou 
buy a box of cigarettes LT make 
vou frequently lick a stamp 
Wherever vou turn, vou seem to find me blocking vour 
You cannot ship a carload of apples from one 
to another, or send a telegram from New York 
to San Francisco, or distribute a publication through 


path 
State 


the mails without feeling my hand on your shoulder. 
Yes. thanks. think T take the easy-chair. 
Well, to resume I might as well confess that [ first 
hevan to take a vers direct interest in American busi 
ness When the great trusts threatened to d ‘your ever, 
thing. There was a time when it seemed as if they 
were gomg to oust me 
dictate to the American nation how it should live and 
conduet ttself 
the Sherman Law. 
a spirit that reflected the state of publi mn It 
was abhorrent to the principles of a free people that an 


he, Your le Sam and 


I instituted criminal prosecutions under 
Some of them were conducted in 


industrial organization of monstrous proportions should 
railroads, or the iron 
The im Wiis the svimbol of the trust: 
tentacles clutched everything. In 
militartsm in busi- 
ness (that's what it was. although we didu’t eall it so 
then I did 


not see at first that the so-called trust may be an tmstru- 


dominate the oil fields, or the 
industry, 
its lone. 
a wave of bitter resentment 


the interests of the country were forgotten. 


ment of ecomonny as well as a boa-constrictlor, something 
that motuchit contribute to the well-betmeg of the people as 
a whole instead of crushing a little rival out of existence. 

fonnd that tots absolutely lo preserve 
freedom of opportunity in business as well as in political 


Lecessary 


Illustration by Albert Levering 


Of course, vou will laugh at the idea of your Uncle Sam talking on business 


life. An industry which falls into the hands of a little 
group of men must inevitably collide with me. That 
little group must not triumph. The result can be only 
government ownership or socialism, neither of which 
appeals tome. TI must therefore oppose private monop- 
oly. Size alone is not an evil: monopoly is. I believe 
that business men must be permitted to be big and pre- 
serve all of the economies of large-scale production, 
and at the same time [ must keep the competitive 
system and preserve competition among big units. I 
found that to do this it was necessary to have an ad- 
ministrative rather than a judicial tribunal. Each 
Was a course in practical psychology and 
political economy. I found that manufacturers who 
complained bitterly that they were being hounded by 
great: monopolies resented the Sherman Law when 
it was applied to themselves. I saw that the hopeless 
muddle in which business men had plunged themselves 
in trving to make me enforce the laws against ‘their 
competitors and at the same time avoid punishment 
called for constructive action. The 
Federal Trade Commission was created. 

This Federal Trade Commission of mine is the con- 
ception of Mr. Joseph E. Davies of Wisconsin. As Com- 
missioner of Corporations he had devoted much time 
to a study of the trust problem and methods of unfair 
competition. Te hada dream of a constructive, admin- 
istrative ageney which would settle trade disputes as well 
as give sound advice, which would act both in a judicial 


lawsuit 


themselves, 


and in an investigative capacity. and which would 
above all, be a helpful, constructive body — the mente 
of business big and small. made him a member of this 
Conmnission for seven vears, as well as its first chairmay 
Very early in my experience T learned that it ts betic 
to settle a dispute over a table than in court. To ly 
sure, vou still read in the newspapers of prosecutions 
brought under the anti-trust laws against a bard o 
industrial conspirators: but there are dozens of whic 
vou never hear atall. Slowly but surely Tam implant 
ing the doetrmes that a busines 
man need not be overreaching 
in order to succeed and that thy 
sume standards of gentleman! 
conduct that he would have his 
son dearn apply himself 
the management of ow 
mercantile affairs. When 
beheld) the trickery, the cor 
temptible cheating, the arth 
dodging of a certain type o 
business man who thrives by 
undermining his competitor ary 
nol by honest, enduring, creative 
work, [ realized why the nobilit 
of every old monarchy has hee 
taughi to look down upon trades 
men, why dukes were 
ished not to soil their hands will 
money made by bargaining 
What would you think of 
knight dealing twpewriters 
who circulated a letter falsely stating that a rival ha 
moved his factory from Chicago? “* Better make no ar 
rangemcuts for obtaining machines from that factory 
was the gist of that mendacious missive: “you mig! 
have to wait weeks for repairs or for spare parts: dea 
with me, Sir Johnnie on the spot.” Its nnbelievabk 
And yet it happened. Of course, I stopped that a 
soon as I heard of it and made Sir Johnnie circulate: 
retraction. And [ didm’t go to court about it either. 
There was a slimy voracious crocodile in the sugar 
refining business, with little cunning eves and a miout 
full of very sharp teeth. He, too, thought that mone 
is most quickly made by fooling the public. A smal 
sugar refiner complained to me about the crocodil 
He himself was branding his sugar honestly: th 
crocodile was not. 1 didn’t know tt at the time. butt! 
seems that the words “Pure Cane Fine Granulate 
Sugar.” plain as they are, mean one thing and that the 
words “Standard Granulated Sugar” mean something 
else. The public was deceived into believing that | 
was buying from the crocodile a standard sugar. Wha 
else could the words. “Pure Cane Fine Granulate 
Sugar” mean? In reality, an expensive step in the re 
fining process had been omitted by the crocodile. Hs 
sugar was “off.” in the parlance of the trade, and could 
he sold at about ten cents per hundred pounds les 
than the market price for “Standard Granulate 
Sugar.” The smaller company had to meet this com 
petition in the sale of its own correctly branded product 
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the crocodile issue a notice to the trade an 


made 
that the sale of the questionable brand was 


ings 
discontinued, 

Boveotting is not uncommon. An association of 
wagon peddlers had prevailed upon manufacturer 
engaged in interstate commerce to refuse to sell to a 
certain jobber by threatening a boycott a variety of 
sandbayging resorted to more frequently than you 
might suppose. TE stopped that by just wrinkling my 
brow into a frown. 

If wanted to could transform vou inte a voleaneo 
of indignation with similar tales of coercion and deceit. 
could tell vou. for instance, of machines secretly 
tampered with to bring diseredit on their manufacturer: 
of bribes paid to the traveling salesmen of rivals to 
show faulty samples; of employes corrupted to damage 
the machines ofa factory : of letters forged and eireu 
lated to slander i competitor: of yoods sold helow cost 
in a particular community and even given away, only 
to be sold at extortionate prices after competition 
had been destroved: of tving contracts worse than 
Shvloek’s bord: of blacklists. rebates and preferential 
contracts. could write an eneyelopedia of knavery 
in business if TE wanted to. What's the good of eth 
cenev and honesty in manufacturing if they must meet 
deception and foree and are powerless to cope with them? 

Bul these are mere examples of restraint, vou say ? 
True. But [cite them not only because they typify 
the kind of work that T must do in order to teach the 
ignorant and unserupulous merchants and manu 
facturers the principles of mercantile honor, but also 
because they taught me a great truth. The more 
reproved and punished, the more it was driven home to 
me that for generations the courts had guided the 
course of industry. Everywhere TP satw the lawyer: the 
business man Was hiding behind him. 

Lawyers seem to thrive best in democracies. They 
tell me that Athens and Rome in their palmiest days 
were lawyer-ridden. Lt may well be, for they flourished 
long before my time. But T do know that fully eighty 
per cent of the members of our Congress and of the 
British Parliament are lawyers. Chemists, engineers. 
business men. manufacturers, the men who must sub 
mit to the law are not in any sense represented by their 
own class either in Washington or in London. A lawyer 
lives ever in the shadow of the law. Precedent, which 
means tradition (sometimes another name for stagna- 
tion), controls him. Tami not railing at lawyers now. 
They are very necessary. TL couldu’t get along without 
them. But [do maintain that they are not conspruc- 
tive business men. Do they develop mines or oil wells 
or shipping? Hf they play any part in these industries, 
it is usually to help the mine-owner, the otlwell pros 
pector, or the shipping magnate to realize his dreams 
without ending his days in jail or sustaining financial 
loss in damage suits. Because the training of the lawyer 
teaches him to look only to the law, it is but natural 
that the bureaus of lawyers maintained in Washington 
used to devote much of their time to attacking business. 
That's why some business men misunderstand me. 

Why can’t governmental business men direct business 
with the assistance of good lawyers to interpret the 
statutes? It was a new idea in this country. The more 
[L turned it over in my mind, the better [ liked it. 1 
cast about me for assistance and began to talk to 
manufacturers about this idea. Then a light dawned 
onme. At last saw wiiy business was ruled by the 
law. was a matter of education. “The, lawyer is 
thoroughly tratmed in his profession. When he tries an 
important case, he surveys the eutire history of legisla 
lion from the time of Richard the Lion Hearted to the 
law enacted vesterday. But the business man has ne 
such knowledge of business. Does le know how checks 
came to be invented? Can he tell vou the effect of a 
hond issue by Spain on the price of stocks in Chile? 
Ask even the average lawyer — not the great corpora 
tion counsel but the average intelligent lawyer — any 
question relating to the law and you will receive a 
precise answer which will illuminate an ancient prac- 
tise. But ask the average business man not a great 
banker or a great corporation president. but the man- 
ager of a dry goods store — an elementary question on 
bank clearances or the economic reason for market con- 
ditions, and vou will receive a vague, smeary answer. 
Lawyers know the law; business men do not know 
business. 

Most men are thrown into the ocean of trade by force 
of circumstances. And they know nothing about 
swimming. No one even throws them a life-preserver. 

And now, since you lift your evebrows incredulously. 
lam going to prove what I say. 

Every well-conducted business house has a few nar- 
row-chested, sandy-haired clerks on high chairs whose 
hoses are buried in books from nine in the morning until 
wx at night. There are apparently dangerous cashiers 
who are kept in cages like wild animals in the zoo 
cashiers whose sole purpose it is to count the moneys 
that come in and the moneys that go out. Everything 


seems to be tabulated from the quantity of ink and paper 
consumed day by day to the number of saucepans or 
shirts sold over the counter. And vet (sit tight here and 
prepare to gasp) I have discovered that most American 
business men know practically nothing about book 
keeping! Think of it — they cannot 
By bookkeepmg. of course, mean cost accounting. 
Ask the average business man how much it costs hin 
to make a bowler hat or a pipe. and vou will expect 
indeed, vou have the right to expect — an answer 
exact to the third decimal place. And vet. the truth 
is that the business man merely guesses. “1 think.” 
he answers, and not “T know.” Only the banks. rail 
ways. public utility corporations and the so-called 
“trusts” know what cost-accounting means — know 
the essentials of their own business. 

You don’t believe it? My records show that ther 
are 305,000 corporations in the country. Loam not 


keep hooks! 


A Change of Heart 
by 


Franklin P. Adams 


The genial F. P. A. known all over the country as the 
conductor of a “colyum” in the New York Tribunc 
has resigned, and is now a Captain in the arm) 
Everyone misses his quips and measures, and 
publishes with pleasure the first) verses 
he has written since he entered his country’s service 


| other and more peaceful times 
(Eheu! the years seem thrice a million 
Since I committed daily rhymes 

As a civilian!) 


In those, the typing times of peace, 
As master of a Dome Diurnal. 

[ told the hated Hun to cease 
The strife infernal. 


My wealth of verbiage was great: 
Of bitter phrase | was no miser: 

I screamed a daily hymn of hate 
Against the Kaiser. 


My pen was sharp. my lyre was loud. 
| hated Bernstorff and Boy-Ed so! 
| hated all the German crowd. 
And often said so. 


But now I am in closer touch; 
I sense the spirit and the letter; 
And now I know the Germans much. 
Oh, so much, — better. 


1 understand their purpose now 

I, who was given to flay and flout them 
How green I was! I don't see how 

I wrote about them. 


Withdraw my rhyme of earlier date! 
Erase each previous high endeavor! 

Now that I know those birds, T hate 
“Em worse than ever. 


counting the banks and tmstitutions of a more or less 
public character, but only the corporations actual 
trade and industry. “Corporation” — it sounds pros- 
perous, doesn’t it? The very word suggests the click- 
ing of coupon-shears and the endorsing of dividend 
checks. Of these 305,000 business corporations, over 
100,000 have no net income whatever. Ah, but the rest. 
vou say, the rest are very, very prosperous. Are they? 
The truth is that of the rest over 90,000 make less than 
85,000 a year. The remainder (less than 80.000) have 
a net income of $5,000 a vear and ovet. And yet, in 
our cartoons we picture the corporation president as 
a very fat person about to burst out of a very loud 
checked suit adorned with dollar signs! He ought to 
he portrayed as the skinny Ossified Man that used to 
he one of the attractions of the defunct dime museum. 

I know what I am talking about, for I have asked 
thousands and thousands of business men to give me 
facts. They can’t do it. They guess. Their statistics 
are inaccurate or incomplete. What is more, the) 
know it. I would ask a group of them some questions 


and they would admit that only about ten per cent 
of the firms in their industry had adequate information 


How could I 


about the cost of production or selling. 
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° 
be expected to give the assistance and advice that they 
needed? 

Lest vou may still 
about the business man’s ability. let) me quote my 
Federal Trade Commission's statistics of the dealings 
of the few About 
twenty thousand of them make annual sales of less 
than one hundred thousand dollars: 
thousand sell goods valued at one hundred thousand 


have some hovering doubts 


thousand suceessful corporations 
another twenty 


dollars to two hundred and titty thousand dollars: ten 
thousand have sales varving from two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to five hundred thousand dollars 
Only a paltry four hundred and sixty-two can boast of a 


business of five million dollars or more a vear. “Big 
Business” is not nearly so big as congressional investiga 


tions have led us to believe. Do vou understand now 
why T maintain that business men as a class 
petent and that most of them are barely maki 


Thad to rub my eves when TP found out 


“ure 


vgaliving? 

prac. 
tical” business men are not nearly so well off as many 
impractical college professors whe are supposed to 
have more theortes than dollars to their credit. I 
was so benumbed by the old lawver-methods of attack- 
ing a problem that Know whet to doat first. In 
1916, for example. spent three hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars on economic 
proceedings for the adjustment of trade disputes, and 
only the small sum of ten thousand dollars in teaching 
business men how to find out what it costs them to 
make their goods. And vet it was 
beaver hat that T ought to be conducting 
mercantile correspondence school. 

When I did realize that business men as a whole 
knew next to nothing about bookkeeping, despite all 
so-called business colleges. | sal down and wrote 
a little pamphlet called “A System of Accounts for 
Retail Merchants.” sent out literally hundreds of 
thousands of that pamphlet. Did vou get one? If 
vou didn’t, ask me for it. Henceforth, T shall waste 
no sympathy on the retail merchant who docs not know 
accurately the cost of conducting his own business and 
is therefore unable to price his goods intelligently. 


stigation and legal 


us patent as my 


a kind of 


This matter of bookkeeping or cost accounting affects 
a man’s credit. Suppose that vou were a banker and 
suppose that the manager of the dry goods store around 
the corner came to vou for a loan. He has to buy goods 
for autumn and for Christmas. Some of them must be 
paid for at once. He asks for a loan. If vou are a wise 
banker, vou will first consider the competition which 
he must meet and which DIN compel him to make close 
prices. Then vou will ask whether the manager of 
that store is making proper provisions for depreciation 
on stock, building and fixtures whether he is keeping 
hooks in the right way. You will find just what I 
found, that most store managers are unable to give a 
bank this very information. They have no way of 
keeping accounts that the bank can understand. Many 
of them actually don’t know their overhead expenses. 
Nor can they tell vou much about the rapidity of their 
turnover. A bank ts in the business of lending money, 
[t does not lend money as a favor, but because it wants 
It is willing to help a business man 
If it can’t get 


to earn interest. 
expand — but it must have the faets. 
them it does not lend. 

I havent the slightest doubt that most failures in 
business may be traced to bad bookkeeping or cost 
accounting. How ean a man put a selling price on a 
product if he doesnt know what it costs? The vreat 
Chicago packers can tell vou to the one-hundredth 
part of a cent what i costs merely to sell a pound of 
pork. But can vour buteher do as much? Cost 
accounting becoming more and more important. 
Business is iM longer done at the large perecnlage of 
profits that prevailed a half century ago. The margins 
are smaller now: and whether vou are engaged in bnild- 
ing locomotives or selling sausages, vou must know 
precisely what vour goods cost. 

Parodoxical as it may seem. this war will do much 
to educate the American business man. Against my 
will [have had to take off my <tar-spangled coat and red- 
striped trousers and to clothe myself in khaki. I had 
become so used to my old beaver hat that T hardly 
know how to wear an olive-colored military cap. But 
now that Pam in this war and T mean to fight as I 
never fought before — have visions of a new come. 
mercial era. To fight efficiently LT had to take stoek 
of iron, copper, food, leather, rubber, timber, in fact 
of nearly everything that this country produces and 
to make an inventory of it. The war speeded me up. 
I was doing all of this in my own good time before I 
sent von Bernstorff home, but LE had to get the facts 
quickly when I decided to fight the most formidable 
enemy I ever had to suppress. After T have seen to it 
that our peace and happiness are not likely to be 
menaced again, do you suppose that [Tam going to 
stick that inventory in some pigeon-hole and forget 
all about it? Man alive, that’s the greatest: business 
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“Oh, can’t you un- 
derstand what I 
mean how I'm 
placed and what it’s 


like?” urged 


The 
Chapter XIV 


Y the next day Ethel had made up her mind to 
look for another apartment. The move had 
several points in its favor. Lt would not only 
take her away from this place where she felt 

the spell so strong: tt would also give her something to 
do. Besides, it would provide an excuse for not seeing 
Amy, friends, 

She found Joe more than ready for the change. He 
himself had suggested it, some weeks before, and 
Ethel made the most of that. “Ive been thinking 
over your idea of moving,” she began one night. And 
in the talk which followed, the intent little glances 
she threw at him made her sure that in her husband's 
mind was a half-conscious deep relief at the idea of 
getting away from these rooms and their memories. 

“Poor dear,” she reflected tenderly, “what a place 
for a tired business man —a home with two assorted 
wives waiting for him every night.” 

But when it came to looking about, to her surprise 
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Ethel found it hard on her own account to make the 
move. For with all its faults and drawbacks, this was 
the place where she had struggled, groped and dreamed, 
had married Joe and discovered him in hours she 
would never forget, and here her baby had been born. 
The place had grown familiar. Even the huge building, 
for all its appearance of being exactly like every other 
on the street, had in some curious fashion taken ou for 
Ethel a special atmosphere of its own; and coming 
hack from a bleak succession of apartmeuts she had 
inspected, this did at least seem more like a home. 
Joe came to her rescue. He was a part owner here, 
and with delight she learned from him that a large 
and sunny apartment at the top of the building was to 
be free the first of May. Ethel went up to see it at 
once. And the arrangement of the rooms, and the way 
the sun flooded into each one, made her exclaim with 
pleasure. The present tenants were a young widow 
and her companion, a most respectable elderly dame. 


Illustration 
by 
John Alonzo 
Williams 


Wives 


Great American Novel Which Is Being Widely Discussed 


The widow was about Ethel’s age and excessively 
pretty and stylish, and in her low sweet voice and her 
manner was a peculiar attractiveness that Ethel could 
not analyze. She explained that she was going abroad, 
possibly to be gone a vear, or she never would have 
given up this gem of an apartment. She seemed more 
than glad to show Ethel about, and displayed a friendl) 
interest in her visitor's eager planning. When Ethel 
left at the end of an hour, the widow smiled at her and 
said, with a charming little hesitation: 

“T don’t think you have my name. It’s Mrs. Grewe. 
I do hope you'll come up whenever you like, and let me 
help you all Lean. T shall so love to feel when I go 
that you and your kiddies will be here. [ve noticed 
them so often, downstairs and in the elevator. And 
they're both such darlings.” 

And at that, with a thrill of pride, Ethel felt almost 
as though she had found a friend in the city at last. 

They saw each other frequently, for Ethel was 
always running in to look through the various rooms 
and puzzle and decide on curtains, rugs and portiéres. 
In this she was aided more than she knew by the taste 
displaye! in the furnishings, rich, subdued and yet se 
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tha young Mrs. Grewe had collected here. The 


- had animated talks, and onee when her new 
lance ested, be so glad if could he 
of some help in your shopping,” Ethel replied, “Oh. 


you could! I'd love to have you!” And they started 


in that day. 

And yet how curious, even here. For whenever 
Ethel | endeavored to get the ee upon a little 
more intimate terms, Mrs. Grewe would almost  in- 
stantly become evasive and remote. And once when 
Ethel asked her to” ‘drop down and have dinner with 
* she declined almost with a start, ats 
though she were saying, “Ha! Lowk out! Pim in 
danger of letting you be a real friend!” And thinking 
this over. Ethel reflected, “The onky New Yorker Pve 
met so far, Whom Pd like to know, is nice to me simply 
because she is going abroad ina month and so it’s safe! 
Has she offered to introduce me to a single friend of 
hers? Well, then, dont! Keep your old friends! 1 
don’t want to eat them!’ And for days together she 
would leave the young W dow alone. 

But the latter would make pleasant advances, and 
son they would be shopping again. This acquaintance 
was one of the few bright spots in a season which for 
Ethel was full of anxious worries. For it was 
by no means easy. Amy had been a shopper 
who simply could not resist pretty things, 
and so her apartment was crowded with fur- 
niture and) brie-a-brac. “How much can I 
vet rid of without offending Joe?” asked 
Ethel. “He is the kind of man who says 
nothing. He object. but hell feel 
hurt.” Tt took the most careful probing to 
find out how far she could safely go. And 
she was tempted by the shops. In her smart 
town car, with plenty of money and with 
young Mrs. Grewe at her side. it was almost 
impossible to resist the adorable things she 
discovered. “No wonder Amy bought too 
much.” But there they were, all Amy’s things, 


us some night? 


ing story. 


tangled him into her affairs. A lone woman, defense- 
less in business, needing the aid and advice of a man. 
“Oh L can almost hear her lay it on — her helpless- 
ness! And Ethel fairly ground her teeth. For Fanny. 
only the day before, having called and noticed that 

sofa and a rug were missing, had asked to what dealer 
Ethel had sold them. “Now.” thought Ethel, “she'll 
buy them herself, and then shell ask Joe to drop in 
for tea at her hotel apartment ‘on business,” of 


course but the rug and sofa will be there! Poor 
Oh ves indeed, Fanny is clever enough! 


Amy's things! 
If only she would take his money 
leave us alone! 

Ethel had some lonely grapples with life. She was 
right. she angrily told herself, in wanting to go slowly 
until she could discover real friends; but on the other 
hand she admitted that Joe had reason for being im- 
patient. At thirty-seven it is hard for a man to change 
his habits, and Amy had accustomed Joe to crave 
excitement every night. Even Ethel herself, in some 
of her moods, felt: restless to go about and be gay. 
And again and again the youth in her rebelled against 
the trap into which she had fallen. 

“The minute T even propose a play, 


and get out and 


J show him 
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hosts and hosts of women, how jolly and low friendly. 
Oh, what a lark they were having together! “Here's 
something for me! she exclaimed to herself. But 
how to get in? For an instant she thought of leaving 


her car and falling right in with some marching ¢ roup. 
“But how do T know they won't turn me down? 

She waited and lost courage. Soon sh ivching 
ahead of one section a smartly dressed woman whose 


picture she had often seen in the Sunda 
And at this Ethel’s courage oozed again. and with a 
pang of envy she thought: 

“Oh, ves, this is all very fine for vou! You're so 
safe and settled youve gol a position and real 
friends!” 

In a moment she felt this was small and mean 


! 
supplements, 


The envy and the bitterness passed. Shy ched 
other women, such confident, easy. gay-looking ere: 
tures — not like Amy's set who looked as tl meh 
they could preside at big meetings or at their own 
tables at home, and be gracious and say witty things 


to the clever. brilliant: men at their sides Behind 
them came whole regiments of women and 
simpler kind. Some of them earned their own living, 
no doubt yes, and had to work hard to do-it. 

“Wouldn't thes do? at tl at one! 


virls of al 


Wouldn't Ldike her fora friend? 
flash Ethel remembered the litthe his 
Lory “prof at home. who had beaved her 
READER says: “How real Mr. Poole’s 
novel is! I feel as if | were in the room right out of this car and fall into line 
friends or ne friends!” 
with those people he writes about — as though 
they say and do.” Don’t miss this engross- public sight she tried quickly to get into line 
“You can toamarch here! Our line is full! 
lt is the literary treat of the year a voice said sharply. Ethel gasped and red 
dened, turned blindly to the file behind. 


vou want to march with us?” some 


and to be rid of each table, each chair, each 
rug meant the most eareful thinking. “One 
thing is sure,” she told herse Mf. “That apartment up 
stairs is to be my own home.” 

In the meantime her new oecupation was working 
out wonderfully as an excuse for not going about in the 
tired every night. No 
need to feign fatigue, i} was real. She even had to cal! 
in her physician, in the first “draggy” days of Spring: 
and he warned her that she was doing too much; 1 
was too soon after the birth of her child. She was glad 
when Joe happened to come in and overhear the doctor. 
He became the same old dear to her that he had been 
avear ago. And with eagerness, tired though she was, 
she Look pains every evening to dress in ways that she 
knew he liked. and to be different each night. And at 
times it was almost like a second honeymoon they were 
She used the baby. too. and Susette: she often 
persuaded Joe to come home in time for Susette’s 
supper or better still for the baby’s bath. And all this 
was so successful that even when her spring fever 
was gone she still staved at home in the evenings. 

But at times she would rouse sharply with a pang 
of realization that though all this was very homey 
wid dear, it was by no means wholly safe. 

“Tin lazy, Po not facing it! just putting it 
off — and it’s dangerous’? For Joe was out so much 
abnight. Over half the time he did not get home until 
the children were in bed. and often after a hurried 
dinner he would leave by eight o'clock —- for business 
appoiutinents, he told her. at some club or some café. 
He was putting through another big deal. At times, 
despite her efforts. angry suspicions would arise. He 
was dealing with some men from the West. No doubt 
they had to be entertained. She had heard a little of 
such culertaining from traveling men she had known 
athome. “Oh, Ethel Lanier dow t be so disgusting! 
But after all. aman so tense all day in his offiee needs 
some gaiehy at might. 

“Pin dazy, and it’s dangerous!” 

She began to suggest going out in’ the evenings. 
They went to “Butterfly” and “Louise” and each 
evening Was a great success. But within a few days 
Fanny Care called up and asked them: to dinner and 
the play. Ethel made some excuse and declined. 
She did not mention it to Joe, but that night he said 
gruffly, “Sorry you turned Fanny down.” And Ethel 
loked at him with a start. So Joe was seeing her 
these days! 


evenings. She was so dead 


having. 


“L havent been feeling very strong, Joe.” she said 
Nan unnatural tone. 

“You've been to the opera twice this week,” was 
her husband's grim rejoinder. 

And this was only one little instance of many that 
made Ethel sure that Fanny Carr was still about. 
She was getting at Joe through his business side, going 
to his office. She had asked him to sell her house on 
Long Island. and through this transaction she had 


Pin well enough to go out. And then le asks. *Whia 
not Amy's friends?” And he remembers the mean little 
things that Fanny Carr must have told him — the 
beast! -and so he says, “LT see it all. Ethel is only 
bluting. Now that Pim rich she’s trying to make me 
drop the friends and the memory of the wite who stood 
by me when was poor?” 

Ethel even went out twice to their detestable parties. 
in the faint hope of finding one woman at least: she 
would care to know. But if there had been anv such. 
Fanny was careful to leave them out. 

Friends. friends, friends of her own! Where to find 
them? On the streets, as she went about at her 
shopping, she saw so many attractive people. and she 
drew their glances, loo. She had developed since her 
marriage. She had a ravishing figure now. and het 
face had a distinctive beauty, and she had learned low 
to foster that. Almost always she fell) the 
eves of men. good, bad and indifferent. rich men. 
Christians, Jews. But that of course was 
only annoving. Ethel wanted woman friends. On 
the street from her elegant little car she would 
women who were walking glance at her with envy, 
just as she herself had done in her first vear in the city, 
The thought brought a humorous smile to her lips. 
And looking al the constant stream of motors passing 
she inquired : 

“How many of us are there, in this imposing pro- 
cession, Who haven't a friend?” And she leaned back 
in her ear and laughed. social set all to myself, 
my dear!” 

How they all passed on. Tow coolly indifferent, self- 
absorbed! Was there no entering wedge to their lives? 
But her vouth would rise with a sudden rush me her 
warm body, so smarthy dressed. so tingling with ardent 
health, and glancing mto the glass in her ear and 
making a little face at herself, she would exclaim: 

“Oh fiddlesticks! AIL this is going to have a nice 
fine happy ending! Nothing awful ts to happen to 
me! 

At one such time, as though interrupted, she leaned 
quickly and graciously forward, as she had seen women 
do in the Park, and bowed with a cordial little smile 
toa vacant lot — and then turning back to the imagined 
friend at her side, she said sweetly: 

“Excuse me, dear. What were you saying? 

Why. ves. we'd love to. Thursday night? Wh: aut time 
do vou dine?” A lump rose her throat. “Now 
Ethel. Ethel. vou soft little fool vou're only twenty- 
five, vou know. And of all the adorable babies wait- 
ing ma nursery 


hegyears, 


One day she found Fifth Avenue crammed and 
jammed with a huge parade. She had her chauffeur 
get as close as he could, and with intent and curious 
eves she watched the suffragists march by. What 


broly asked. 

"Yes! Oh. 

“Fall right in. 
one of my flags.” 

“You're awfully kind!” 

‘Hooray for the vote! 

Through eves little misty Ethel saw striding 
along al her side il sturdy little old 
she blessed her fervently. 
time. Tn less than ten minutes she fell herself hoon 
companions with evervone her bine Bit three. 
before she realized what ttowas that had happened. her 
group had reached the eud of thetr mareh and tad 
melted suddenly tuto a throne of chattering. 
women. Ethel stared about her blindby. 

*Never mind.” she decided. tore 
of this!” 

And the next dav she presented herself at suffrage 
headquarters. 

want to work.” she said toa at a dest The 
virl looked up at her busily. 

right. wo to that tables she answered 

And at a long oak tables one of a dozen ane 
virls, Ethel 
about three hours 


thank vou!” 
That's right. my dear here, take 


a thelling marvelous 


folded envelopes aelelressed! 
Down al thee end Iwo 


pantons, chatted and laughed at their labor But the 
rest were just busy. “Hand: me those envelopes. i 
you please.” And so tt was all through the She 


came back the next morning and the next 
‘Ina vears” she thought. no doubt make 
friends.” Her expression was grim. isn’t thei 
fault. Ther the vote. thes don't want mew 
And she turned forlornuls back to the work 
up to her new apartment. 


of moving 


The first of May was drawing near. and she saw 

signs of restlessness. as thousands of New Yorkers 

prepared to changve then quarters. Moving. always 


make 


moving. Did they never stop in one place 
ita home? Phe big bruilding tn whieh) Ethel lis cd tool 
on an impersonal air, as though saying Whit do 
care? Pim all conerete, with good hard steel 
of that.” What a queer place for people's hones! 
People moving in and out! 
its life. She had long ago made friends with the wife 
of the superintendent, and through her Ethel collecte: 
bits about these many families so close together and 
vet so apart. all troubles kept strictly out of sight. the 
freight elevator for funerals. cool looks and never a 
word of greeting.“ Keep off writ clear om every face 

“Tt isn’t real, this living! Tt ean’t last!” she ex 
claimed to herself. “They Il have lo work out some 
thing better than this something. oho much homier! 
She thought of the old frame house in Ohio. “That's 
vone.” she declared. with a swallow. 

Her acquaintance with young Mrs. Grewe was still 
the one bright spot at such times. When Ethel fell 
blue she would go upstairs to the sunny new home 
that was to be hers; and there the gay 
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belief in herself Mrs. 
Grewe would often lead her to talk of her home in 
the cnuyer plans of r virlhood: d 
pictures of life in’ London and 
Paris as she had seen it so many times. They still 
shopped occasionally. But) one afternoon 
about six oclock. as Ethel’s car drew up at the door 
and she and her one friend got out, Joe came along — 
and with one quick angry he hurried into the 
Quite furious and ashamed for him, Ethel 


received restored her own 


on her side she gave 


ther 


ines 


turned to her companion. Young Mrs. Grewe smiled 
queerk and held out her small gloved hand. 

clear. il has so nice this 
afternoon and all the others.” Her lone was a curious 
mixture of amused defianee and real regret. Ethel 


saammered something, but in a moment ber friend 
Wits 
Upstairs she met Joe with an angry frown, but te her 


indignant reproaches he replied by a quizzical smile. 


Look here. Ethel” Tle took her arm. in a kind 
protecting sortoof way whieh made her fairly boil. 
“Book heres he said. let vou go about with 


a shady litthe person Like that. know vou'd 
picked her up. Now. now understand, of course - 
vou met her up there in the new apartinent. What a 
fool Twas not to have thomght of 
Phought of 
“She wont do. that’s all’ 


Whal? For goodness’ sake!’ 


“Why won't she?” Ethel’s color was suddenly high 
and her brown eves had a dangerous gleam. Joe 


looked at her. lesttating. 

Vos” he said. “vou're the kind of a girl who has to 
be told the truth mow and then. She's the mistress of 
one of our bic millionaires.” 

Ethel stared at him blankly. 

don't believe it!” she eried, 
her voice 


taste! The 
way she dresses! Her the things she 
says!” 

“T know, I answered, “That sort. is 
rare and they come high. to her 

“Oh, vou have. have vou! Then why shouldn't 
Pin one of the owners of this 
just business.” 


know he 


Mv talk. were brief 


aise. 


“What business had vou letting her in?” 


three vears ago and 
What harm has she 


“Because times were bad 
tenants weren't so easy to find. 
done? This isn’t a social club, you know — 

“DT know it isn’t! Nobody speaks — or even smiles!” 
A lump rese in Ethel’s throat. “And she was so nice 
and friendly!” 

“TH bet she was —” 
“T won't believe it!” Now her face was reddening 
with self-mortification. “Do vou mean to tell me 
living like that with a companion, even — a prim 
old maid who looks as though she had left: Boston only 
last night— 

A twinkle came into her husband's eves: 

“My dear. the friend of a b/g millionaire always 
keeps someone from Boston close by.” His arm went 
around her. “Poor little girl. guess won't have to 
say any more 

“Perhaps vou will and perhaps vou won't!” Now 
again she was nearly choking with rage and with hurt 
vanity. Her one and only companion! The only 
woman she had been clever enough to find! That 
kind! Oh-h! Suddenly she turned to Joe to tell him 
that if he could give her no friends she'd pick and 
choose just where she liked! But quickly she remem- 
bered that he would answer, “Haven't I tried?” She 
turned away, broke into tears and ran out of the room. 

She had a bewildering chaos of thinking, out of 
Which she emerged with the thought, Well, T must 
see her, anyway, in the work of moving into her apart- 


ment. And am TP sorry? Not at all! She was good 
tome — alt least she was that! And besides,” reflected 
Ethel, with the same caution and relief which she had 


so despised in New Yorkers, “she’s gomg soon. It's 
safe enough.” 

The talk occurred the next morning, up in the new 
apartment. There were no awkward preliminaries, for 
Mrs. Grewe'’s whole manner had changed. Quite a bit 
of its careful refinement was gone, and in its place 
was a rather bitter frankness. 

quite understand vou needn't explain,” she 
said at once. “Your husband has made a fuss, hasn't 


he? And this is good-by. Too bad, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes, itis.” Ethel mustered her courage; all at ong 
she beamed on her friend. “ET want vou to know,” ghy 
stoutly declared, “that neither is my husband my boss 
nor am La prig! Back in school we girls We used to 
talk — and read and discuss things. Bernard Shay —» 
Her hostess smiled. 

“Oh, Shaw, my dear, is a dear witty man 
so funny and so fair. But to live with him — ueht 
rather tev!” She laughed. “See here. No matter 
what you have read, vou've never met me until now. 
IT mean the big Me that thrills all girls — who speak 
about me in whispers. Well then, just for a minute. 
meet me — look at me and see what Tam.” On hep 
piquante little face was a look of friendly challenge 
“We've had such fine little shopping bees, and [Pq 
like you not to be sorry. And what T want to say is 
this: 

“T was just like you. J came from a small town — 
T had my dreams — f reached New York —- f married,” 
She smiled. “Not once but twice. [owas divorced, 
And my second was a love of a man. and we had such 
a blissful honeymoon. Tt lasted a vear and a hall and 
then — he got taking things — dope —— and that made 
it hard. It ended in another divorce. The next man 
didn’t marry me. Meant to, vou know, but hadn't 
time. Then he passed on with a wave of her hand 
“and now Pm heres” A humerous smile came over 
her face. “And for the life of me see hoy 
changed it is from when Twas married. 
of apartment, only its nicer 
and hotels the same cafés where one can dance 
exactly as one did before.” Again she wrinkled up 
her brows. “The only real difference [can see is that 
when T was married like vou, my husband only told 
me the truth once in a while —as yours last 
night-— while now they tell it all the time. Oh, Pm 
wise, I'm wise, my dear —for one so young. I'm 
twenty-eight. How old are vou?” 

“Tm twenty-five.” 

“Three years behind. Well, on the whole guess 
Id stay married if T were vou. [t's so nice, if he's 
still in love with you. But the minute he isn’t. or 
makes any fuss, or gets ugly} [Continued on page 65 


and he’s 


Phe sort 
the same ocean liners 


How a Stupid Letter May Cost Its Writer a Lot 


IRST. a fine example of the wrong way: 
Lastspring a woman read a magazine ady,. 
offering SOTILG hooks ol approval. By 
signing and sending ina coupon she was to get these 
hooks free of cost, for examination, paying three dollars 
if they were kept permanently. If she sent them back 
within five days there would be nothing to pay. 

She did not want the books, and promptly sent them 
back, and she is an honest woman, and that book con- 
cern conducts a reputable business. 

But the books got lost in) transit, somehow. and 
though she sent a separate letter, explaining that thes 
returned, the referred the matter 
to its collection department. 

This collection department believes in’ tmimediate 
and rigorous frightfulness as the only way to deal with 
people who fail to pay their bills. Tt has a wonderful 
sertes of form letters with which tt tries to scare money 


out of slow-pay customers, and on the assumption that 
this woman had kept the books, and owed the company 
three dollars, it immediately got busy. 

Dunning letters were sent her every few days, re- 
vardless of her explanations. Each letter was more 
severe than the last, until finally there came a specimen 
that aroused the woman's husband. Writhen on the 
letter-head of a bonding company, tt threatened to put 
the allewed debt in the hands of an attorney, for 
suit in court. The husband appealed to the maga- 
zine that had published the advertisement, the 
matter was taken up with the book concern, which was 
that the books had really been lost 
through no fault of the woman. The president of the 
promised that nothing 


brouwhe lo sec 


comecenrn 


by James H. Collins 


HERE is an old saying that 
“fools and women write let- 
ters.” Yet business correspon- 


How do you 
conduct yours? Are you wise, 
or foolish, in’ your dictation? 


dence has to go on. 


too lenient with the woman who owed them three dollars. 
His boss, he added. in confidence, was a hard, hard 
man, reared in the old school of business, who did not 
believe in being lenient with anybody. Things looked 
bad for this woman. They looked bad for the collec- 
tion man, too. If he could not get that three dollars, 
probably he would lose his job. He was a young mar- 


ried man, and could not afford to lose his job. He spoke 
feclingly of the trust he had placed in this woman, 
and the grief caused by her failure to pay for those 
hooks. 

Now, most form letters, written for anybody in 
general, are pretty certain to give themselves away by 


further should be said in the matter. 

But the collection department did not 
forwet. Ht hep the item alive in its files, 
weeks later sent letter 
that was a masterpiece in’ left-handed 


ane veral 


collection correspondence. 

This purported to be a personal letter 
from the collection man. who asserted 
that he was twpewriting it himself after 
He had just come from a 
with boss, he 


office hours. 
stormy interview 
said, who had scolded him for being 


some little slip when sent lo somebody in particular. 
This one did. For when he drew up the original mas 
terpiece the collection man had tried to make it as in- 
Limate as possible, and in one place used the tell-tale 
phrase, “TL am talking to you as man to man 
sent it that way to a woman! 

It took another indignant letter from the husband, 
and a fresh inquiry by the magazine, before the record 
of that transaction was extracted from the collection 
files, and the endless chain of the form letter broken. 

A little too common in the business world lately, 
these stupid, long-winded, impertinently “intimate” 
form letters. They are usually the compositions of 
young men who assume that the public is half rogue, 
half fool, and can cither be intimidated or cajoled by 
some magic formula of * personality” or “punch.” 

Just the other day a magazine editor received a form 
letter from a publisher, speaking of his prominence in 
literature, and informing him that there was a_ little 
space still left in a biographical work then going to 
press. For five dollars, the publisher agreed to insert 
a biography of the editor, written by the latter. ‘This 
communication was simply pul away as an illustration 
of stupid business literature. But if that letter had 
been written by some business men, with their faculty 
of estimating people imaginatively, and couched in the 
succinet, forceful, dignified language of the correspond- 
ence sent out by many large corporations, it would 
undoubtedly have landed the editor's five dollars. For 
just as the business bungler fails to get attention 
for a good proposition, so the skilful) business corre- 
spondent could, as a feat, succeed in finding a fol- 
lowing for a bad one. 

Other examples of machine-made col- 
lection correspondence are easy to find. 

An Eastern business concern sells some 
of its products through boys, extending 
them moderate credit. When a boy falls 
behind in payment for goods, the collec- 
tion department goes to work with ma- 
chine-made letters. One of those com- 
munications is designed to enlist the boy s 
mother in getting the money, and is wril- 
ten in a tender. appealing way, asking 


her to use her [Continued on page 31) 
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Who would break up this happy family reading circle ? 


Drowning the Magazines 


by Gelett Burgess 


Heading by F. J. Casavant 


UPPOSE, in a happy prosperous 
valley, you see a little town of 
buildings of all) sorts standing 
along a river. Call these build- 

ings of varving heights the magazines 

we depend upon for most of our read- 
ing matter. 

A freshet comes, the river rises. The 
river is the cost of production of the 
magazines, the freshet is caused by the 
extraordinary increase in the price of 
paper and of ink, and of labor. But 
though the 


vou and all the readers. therefore, 
who are threatened by this flood of 
expense that will cut off our reading 
matter. 

What is the alternative? 
vou don’t mind if thousands of editors, 
writers, publishers, compositors, print- 
ers, eclectrotypers, binders, clerks and 
the whole army concerned, all lose their 
jobs. Suppose you haven't realized 
how dependent the prosperity of the 
country is upon the immense volume 
of advertising 
matter car 


Suppose 


rise is danger- 


ous, the owners : ried by these 
of the maga- ONT think of this as lesser papers. 
zine houses technical — stuff. It is Your matin fie- 
strengthen tion and mis- 
their foun for every magazine reader. It 
dations. and vitally affects you and you. reading matter, 
though they Please read it: then write to you may think, 


are uncomfor- 
table with the 
water their 
cellars, they are 


your Congressman, protesting | 
against this unfair legislation 


will be 
nstead of 
taking the les 


ser Magazines 


sa fe. 


fairly safe. 
That is the 
situation today in the magazine world. 

But upstream there is a great dam. 
pon Which the well-being of the whole 
magazine community depends. [Tt was 
nit in and strengthened in 
1885. ‘This dam is the One Cent a 
Pound Postal Rate. Under its protee- 
tion thousands of magazines were 
erected. The United States became the 
most intelligent nation on earth. Every 
man who will may have brought to his 
very door a theatre, a college educa- 
tion, a chureh; no ranch too distant, 
farm too small to receive this periodi 
cal entertainment. information, in- 
spiration in his loneliness. Farm jour- 
wils stimulate and refresh the countrys 
wife, every trade and profession has 
its technical journal, every religion 
aud every seet its organ. 

But now that dam is to be lowered. 
and the waters are going to rise. The 
prospect is sinister. The magazines 
are to be drowned by the rising tide of 
expense. With the gradual applica- 
tion of the new Zone System of, postal 
rates, beginning next July and increas- 


ng regularly the price per pound. 
magazines one by one will be  sub- 
erg till onky a few of the largest. 
lallest publications are left. is 


stimated a representative group 
86 periodicals of general circulation 
of the miscellaneous type of reading 
matter, would lose %4,858,785.45. A 
soup of exclusively farm papers would 
se $2,348,683.85. Thus, trade jour- 
vals will yo, farm journals will cease 
publication, educational periodicals. 
teehnical and scientific and philan- 
thropic magazines — all must go. The 


magazine world as it exists today will 
be practic ‘ally drowned out. 
But what is the magazine world? 


You and I, who read these papers! 


The publishers and editors and print- 


erect. these periodical edifices, 
ut we, the readers, live in them. It is 


that will perish, 
you will 
scribe to the big ones that survive the 
flood. 

But. no! Don't that 
hig ones will cost you more in proper 
tion to the distance vou live away from 
the place of publication? 

The new law establishes postal zones 
identical with those of the Parcel Post, 
and the farther away from the publica- 
tion office vou live, the greater will 
he the rate of postage- and you will 
have to pay it! 

Thus the new law is virtually a fine 
on reading. [t is so unfair to the eoun- 
try people that as soon as they under- 
stand it there should come such a 
protest as will make every congressman 
and senator tremble in’ Washington. 
Why should a man in California have 
to pay 10 cents for a publication that 
the man in New York gets for 5 cents? 
Yet that’s what the new haw will auto- 
matically enforce.’ If vou are a Wester- 
ner or a Southerner, you are being un- 
justly discriminated against. 

Undoubtedly we are the 


sub- 


you see these 


most 


telligent nation in the world. Why? 
Because we are literate. and we are 
the greatest readers on earth. Why, 


again? Beeause the one cent a pound 
rate on second-class mail has enabled an 
immense amount of printed matter to 
he sent to every person in the land, re 
gardless of where he lives. Only 7°, 
of our people go further than the gram- 
mar schools. The rest of their educa- 
tion has been gathered from books and 
magazines carried to their own doors. 
Now think what the cessation of this 
flow of information will mean! What if 
it were proposed to give up all our col- 
leges and universities? Yet this is what 
the tax on information ia our thousands 
of educational magazines really means. 
Think of the chemist and dentist and 
country physician being denied his 
technical paper; the children, boys and 
girls. their home reading with its wealth 


‘On the tick and piping et 
That's the w ay to eal i 
goes right to the spot ! 


he feast to beat it?” 


Soup tha 
Where’ 


Ready in three minutes! 


And minutes are precious when you are tired and hungry 


‘‘Nine-tenths of wisdom,”’ they say, ‘is being wise 
in time.” It is something the same with soup. A 
large proportion of the benefit you get from it is in 
having it on time’ and hot! 


Just notice the smile that breaks out all over 
Dad's weary face when he catches the first fragrant 
steaming whiff from 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is not only all that a soup ought to be, but you can have 
it at three minutes’ notice any time. 


Fresh-flavored delicious vegetables choice white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, rutabagas and carrots daintily diced. baby 
lima beans, small peas, tender corn, juicy okra, fine tomatoes, 
cabbage, celery and parsley, a little delicate 


and sweet red peppers. 


leek and onion 


Added to this plenty of barley, rice and “alphabet macaroni” 
all blended in a nourishing stock which we make from good 


selected beef. 
ns Isn't that a dainty dish to set before 
King Hubby when he comes home 
tired, hungry and impatient? 

And it is all cooked and prepared 
ready for your table. Simply add hot 
water, bring to a boil and serve it hot. 


21 Kinds—-12c a Can 


\sparayrus Mock Turtle 

Beet Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton } 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 


Chicken-Gumbo ‘Okra Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder omato 
. Tomato-Okra © JP 
Consomme 
Vegetable 
Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato “AS BELL 
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$32 Drowning the Magazines 
of inspiration and instruction! Think 
of the farmer's wife and her frequent in 
sanity in the isolation of former vears 
condemned avam to give up that eoml 
munity of interest with thinking, work- 
ing women that she has so long enjoved! 
All drowned by this fe POCTOLS flood of 
Congress-enforced postage penalties. 
Well. are vou going to submit to this 
intellectual famme?’ The Post Office 
is not oa branch of Government from 


which to raise revenue, war or no war. 


It is a right of the eitizen, and no 
matter what it costs, citizens should 
share its privileges equally, no matter 
where they live. And during the war, 
when we want more than ever intelligent 
fullest’ mformation. the 
to penalize 


dliscussion, the 


broadest, wisest counsel, 
this great educational force in the land 
criminal, 


then, are we going to do about 


is madly 

What 
it? The nefarious law is already passed, 
smuggled into the war bill with which 
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it has no real part, because certain 
cowardly members of Congress feared 
the criticism of national periodicals 
and insisted upon its passage with the 
threat of refusing their vote to the big 
war bill. The law goes into operation this 


July — then the flood will begin to rise. 
Well, this is what T have done: I 


have written to my senator and my 
congressman, protesting against this 
disastrous legislation, and asking them 
to urge its repeal. 


What have you done — you, readers, 
thinkers, patriotic citizens? If yoy 
have not also made your protest, inake 
it now — today! The time short 
The waters are already rising. Help 
rebuild the dam — the dam that has 
protected you so long. If vou study, if 
you laugh, if you enjoy a story, if yoy 
are interested in religion, science, trade 

your supply of reading matter yl} 
soon be swept away. Write your ppp. 
test to Congress in time! 


A Rose for Little 


Death of Littl Eva That) always 
vets Com. ll ean the rough stuff. 
Wateh vour ma make “em weep. Liz. 
But what's the matter with Alfred? 
Ile looks rvous. 

Alfred was nervous. 

Not only was the dog of death agitated 
by the stamping in the front of the house, 
but also. with that affable nature that 
ever strove to please, he was trving to 
Alfred loved 
Pheir playful ways and fluffy 


he friendly with a kitten. 
kittens. 
wonth Hiss We re akin to his own cle 
But this kitten was not 
playful. It was a bad, 


no. nor 
tolls CVE 
ical, picaresque alley kit, which lad 
through the 
Its experience with previous dogs had 
demanded 


straved om stave coor. 


been unfortunate it 


and equal suffrage for cats, and the con- 
scription of dogs. Tt was ready at any 


time to take the stump for these doe 


trines, and indeed when Alfred com 
panionably sidled up to it, the kit did 
lake the stump. upon Little Eva's 


wardrobe trunk, and publicly denounced 
Alfred as a “Moirowr.” Tt offensively 
arched its back and swelled its tail, 
while Alfred looked up at it and panted. 
He gamboled before ity he pretended to 
pata little mud pie with lis huge paws: 
but the kitten merely sneered down al 
his invitation to come and play. and 
“Pbhrowrrr mea- 


observed, unjustly, 


meow 


T was time for the swamp scene, and 
for Alfred's first cue. Already Eliza 
and Harry had staggered into the midst 
of the morass, and pillowed their heads 
pon the moccasin snakes fora moment's 
rest. 

The allev kit came down from the 
trunk and crouched behind that copy 
of the Chicago directory which was one 
of the most valuable stock props of 
the G. A. R. Hall serving as it did as a 
telephone hook. a Bible 


for stage ministers to carrv under their 


‘ 
library, a stag 


arms throughout all scenes m= which 
thes appeared, and as a block to keep 
dressing-room doors open In the fly. 
behind the directory. Alfred discovered 
his little 


heart and “uw ile open countenance he 


friend, and with 


ur. was a hearty 


pl istered 


bewan to lek its 
and rather rough lick. It 
down the fur. and reduced the kitten to 
the naked appearance of a wet rat. 
Unele ‘Tom appeared with the pork 
chop which was Alfred's cue for the off 
stage bay hounding upon the 
scetie Al fre al, oh tre mendously e 
The kitten. released from the lheking, 


raised its POISONOUS and swiped 


before 


Alfred across the nose Phe baving 
slic kened and turned tite a foolish 
squeek. The kitten sailed straight up 


into the air, widespread, and landed 
upon Alfred's back, « lawing and squall 


man-eating monster of the 
with his tail sheathed. his 
eat covered back humping. his legs en- 
tirely folding under him tm his bounding 
ing whinny, bolted upon the stage 
liza. and exited 


Phe andience saw only 


and his voice uplifted tna quaver 
with speed. 

t thonderbolt 


of inextricable dow and cat, a streak of 


Eva — Continued from page 1 


brown and red, and the 
exquisite humor of Eliza’s sitting down 
rubbing her 


not as one man. but as a 


hard and knees. The 
crowd rosc 
lot of men, delighted and noisy and 
the words that it said were words of 
lumber camp and frontier saloon. 

To her son Harry. Eliza groaned, 
“Come ony quick, ma! We'll climb the 
tree” 

They ran for it. As Eliza reached 
the second peg ol the tree. Alfred came 
roaring through again, muffler cut out, 
throttle wide open. and steering gear 
He collided head on with 
old and feeble 


collapsed. 


shot away. 
the prope ‘Ivy tree, the 
tree, which wavered, and 
The kitten went fiving off into the air, 
it was already running before i 
the floor. It vanished: Alfred 
vanished. leaving trail of “ki-evi. 
kiewi, and Eliza sat bewildered 
amid the shell shattered forest) ruins. 

The roustabouts in the front rows had 
all the encouragement they needed to 
wreck the show. While Gussie Jorgen- 
son fled from the piano, they climbed 
upon the stage. followed by the vounger 
and tougher They drove 
Eliza and Harry from the stage, they 
stamped on the property tree, they in- 
vaded the broke up 
trunks, and slashed the plantation drop, 


towntbles. 


flies, wardrobe 
and before th 
retrieved from the back room of Kaiud- 
sen’s Harness Shop where he was play- 
ing pitch, they had howlingly escaped 
through the stage entrance. The police- 
man did arrest William Llovd Garrison 
Mizzle. the mildest vouth in town, who 
was hiding beneath a seat, but this 
gallant punitive expedition did not 
satisfy the Cushman Bland Company. 
Upon the stage with its flats 
torn oul, gaped back to the plaster walls 
like an empty barn. they slood weeping. 
“We might as well end our tour right 
our scenery Is gone 


busted all our ban- 


town policeman could be 


Which 


here and now 
them devils even 
jos! wailed Eliza. 

“Yes, and Alfred is gone. T can't 
find the poo fellow nowhere. He may 
never and 
conquered and ab-so-lute-ly vamoosed,” 
lamented Cushinan Bland. His hands 
trembled. 

Harry of the imbecile vouthful ex- 
pression hastily turned into Little Eva, 
the brisk and cheerful mother of the 
clan. “Never mind. chickens. 
like this was the hand of fate pomting 
for us to beat it to the farm right now. 
Well be country gents. We'll rig up 
a stage in our barn, and only play when 
I wish we had -—a little 


come hack. 


Looks 


we want to. 


more money, but Well, we got 
each other, folkses. and there ain't 


many families can say that.” She pulled 
off her black velvet tam-o'’shanter, 
threw it up, and velped, “Us for the 
cumin cows! No havin’ to 
do a fool clog for hick audiences. We'll 
be the hicks: we'll go to every show that 
comes to Ojibway Falls, and kid the 


more 


performers.” 

Her husband could, in an emergency, 
slop nlmg his perpetual role of 
The Great Cushman Bland. Now he 
thundered in the index, * You're a good 


kid, Duleie darling. Children, wipe off 
the tears, and lets see if we can’t be 
as plucky as vour ma.” 

Mimosa Booth and H. Rutherford 
Savoy kissed Little Eva back*of each 
ear, and engaged in a_ tussle which, 
feeble though it was, gave them a devil- 
mav-care manner. They were begin- 
ning to pick up their seattered ward- 
Mimosa shrieking that Cush- 
man Bland’s Richard TL. sword would 
make a peach of a hoe for string 
beans, when through the deserted au- 
ditorium strode the human exclamation 
point. 

It was a tall, thin, intellectual voung 
woman, with chained 
presumably chained to keep them at 
their dangerous task of riding the moun- 
tamous bridge of the lady's Nearly 
Roman nose. 

“T have just heard of this outrage, 
and T have come to the rescue,” stated 
this ghost of Hamlet's maiden annt. 
am Miss Dill.” 

* Pleased meecher. Miss 
ceded Little Eva. Eliza had taken one 
look, and gone back to packing. de- 
claiming, “—— and then Em going out 
to look for Alfred. Poor doggie. wan- 
dering around, and nasty little boys 
stoning him, and just couldn't: sleep 
a wink without him lving on the foot 
of mis bed 

‘Lam afraid that vou did not catch 
my name, Tam Mabel Rockland Dill.” 

“Oh. ves. Miss Rock Randai. What 
can IT do for vou. honey?” Little Eva 
soothed. 

“De-oo? Do for me? My dear 
woman, T don’t see how vou can do 
anything for me! [Pm afraiel vou don’t 
know who Tam. after all. Tam. per- 
haps, of some little significance in this 
community. president’ of the 
Jolly Knitters, and the Two Orphans 
Dramatic Association, and recording 
secretary of the Blackhaw University 
Alumni Association of Radisson County, 
but Lam not what we show-people call 
a provincial. Tam a graduate of the 
Halsted Street Dramatic School of 
Chicago, and as such, TP say it with all 
modesty, something offan authority on 
stage-craft, in fact, my professor — and 
while his own practical experience is 
not large, he isa Master of Elocutionary 
Public Reading from a special course in 
Vassar to which he was the only man 
admitted! —and he himself told me 
that I was qualified to take a leading 
part in any Ibsen company, but of 
course you understand L do not  fi- 
nancially need to follow my career 
professionally, in fact. T would not care 
to commercialize my art, but rather 
confine myself to being influence 
here for more elevated drama, and I 
have come to tell vou that it would be 
much better for all of vou to go back 
to the factory, or wherever vou came 
from. instead of perpetuating this silly 
old-fashioned melodrama. and if you 
want my opinion 

Little Eva’s arms were akimbo. and 
so Was her voice: “And if vou want my 
opinion, Miss Panhandle, vou ama- 
choors make The SO sick 

“Thank you, [ dont know that I 


robes, 


eve-glasses 


really do care for vour opinion! | 
have 

“Well, vou're going to get it.” 

i come to tell vou that im. 
mediately upon hearing of the dis. 
courtesy of the audience. which should 
have charity even for an Unele Tom's 
Cabin company. decided that woul 
get up a benefit for vou, for tomorrow 
evening, and raise at least enough: for 
vou to get home.” 

“A benefit?” Little Eva’s hands wer 
pressed together. Her pugnacious eves 
became visionary.“ Pve always wanted 
to have a benefit! T always read about 
the New York benefits in the ¢ lipper 
and But could vou pull it off, Miss? 
Would the town 

“The town better! [tis T who alone 
am responsible for the planting by the 
city council of no less than seven maples 
in the park! Very well. ——T must hurry 
out, now, and get the talent for the 
oceasion, and start the Cyclone office 
printing the bills. Yorn may, if vou 
wish, give the Death of Little Eva scene, 
as it only requires a plain interior.” 

Mabel Rockland Dill folded hier name 
about her and departed, while Cushman 
Bland chanted, courtly and gra- 
clous woman, despite certain im- 
manner, my dear. 
must rebuke vou for having taken her 
ignorant — by gum, they were ignorant, 
all right!--takmg her amateur re- 
marks in dl part. Behind her brusque 
dictatort — dictatorish — dictatorialily 
of une belle chatelaine, “twas a true and 
womanly heart. Gosh, a reg'lar 
benefit!” 

“Well, T still maintain she’s a fried- 
mush-faced cat.” murmured the mother, 
in her most angelic Little tones, 
“but still -Cushie, when we came 
from Douglas County and made our 
first hit in East Lynn, and was reckon- 
ized even by the most jealous in the 
profession, we didn’t think, did we, 
that some day we would have a benefit!” 


periousness ol 


IFTY cents, instead of thirty-five. 
was charged at the benefit. bu! 
every seal was taken, and a crowd stand- 
ing. The full high-school orchestra 
played all of its seven pieces, including 
the wedding march and the funeral 
march and the wallz composed by the 
local barber, to the immense satis- 
faction of everybody except the ex- 
orchestra, Gussie Jorgenson, and of 
Adolph Tretska, the trombone player. 
who had lost his gum down the mouth of! 
his instrument just before the first 
selection. 
The benefit was regularly opened by 
Squire Stevens, the popular sewing: 
machine agent and justice of the peace, 
and convention-addresser of the town, 
who had introduced seven several cou- 
gressmen to audiences. Tle now grace 
fully referred to these seven stalwarts. 
along with the eagle. the broad acres of 
the Midland Empire and in the gold of 
wheat not of mines is or treasure, the 
prospective cow-pea crop, George Wash- 
ington, the three Muses whose maaies he 
remembered, Mike who said that funny 
thing to Pat, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Sarah Bernhardt, the Kaiser, and, as 
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“Why invest Ideal heating?” 


“It is simply justice, dear, to 
_f | write them like this: For 
7 years we have enjoyed 
~— | your IDEAL-AMERICAN 
heating, and from all ap- 
| pearances the outfit will 
ui f | stay as perfect for 70 years 
. more. No repairs. Far 
 — | easier torun than any stove. 
 — | And itissoclean that it cuts 
. | | housework one-half. A turn 
rs of the valve puts the heat on 
| oroff. No wasted fuel. These 
“ f | savings have already twice repaid the cost of the outfit.” 


: The IDEAL-AMERICAN outfits are known 
| ICAN DEAL throughout the world as the most success- | § 
ful, most healthful and most economical | 

RAD 


IATORS BOILERS heating for any building—cottage, residence, 
i apartment, hotel, hospital, church, school, 
store, factory, etc. The installation of IDEAL-AMERICAN heating is the best and most import- 
" ant investment you can make in your property. A million buildings at home and abroad are so 
equipped and command 15 percent higher rental or bring quicker sale. 


; Get IDEAL heat. Costs the least! 


The most important phrase in your building specifications is: ““To be heated with an 
it IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators.”’ Millions of dollars have been saved to 
: property owners in reducing bills for: heating and repairs. 


i Cheap grades of soft coal, screenings, pea, buckwheat, coke, lignite, oil, gas, wood, etc., can be used with 
. the highest results. Country or city houses, old or new, easily outfitted by dealers everywhere. 


Send at once for our booklet “Ideal Heating” whether 
you are intending to remodel or build now or later 
An unfailing, stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner sits in basement or side room and cleans through an iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Lasts as long as the building—like radiator heating. In sizes at $190 up. Send for 


catalog. 


AMERI CAN RADI ATOR COMPANY 


No exclusive agents Chicago 


Public showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Newark, Providence, Worcester, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Wilkesbarre, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indi polis, Cinci i, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Mil kee, Mi: polis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Des Moines, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Spokane, Portland 
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1 Rose for Little 


an afterthought, Cushman Bland and 
Dulete Damores. Tis address and frock 
coat were received with delight by all. 
specially by the Blonds, glowing behind 
the hastily repaired scenes, and patting 
Alfred. who had sneaked back. matted 
with coekleburts and disillusioned re- 
varding kitlens ane 

The Squire might have kept up his 
judicious remarks so long that there 
woulda t howe been anv other feature 
at the benefit. but when he absenths 
reached out lis hand for the pitcher 
and glass of water, and find any, 
he beeame confused. and with a quota 
tion from Dan Webster. he retreated. 

Phe Main Street Quartette pleased 
in selections from Pinafore, The Wizard 
of Ov. and the Collegians’ Own Poeket 
Songster. Miss Gussie Jorgenson. after 
looking sniflily down at her rival) or- 
plaved the Intermezzo from 
John J. Tampole, the well 
Gopher 


Cavalleria. 
hnewn bookkeeper of the 
Prairie Flour Mills. gave recitations 
from Kipling. and for many a long day 
the ravished cars of the audience will 
ring to his awed 

You're a betta naan than 
thin. Deen!” 

Ht being a Roman Nose holiday. Miss 
Dill did) net perm! the Blands to 
appear oat ther own benefit, except in 
the Death of Little Eval which went 
off despite the fact that just as Eva was 
she of the rioters 
of the previous night, and snapped to 
Unele Tom, “Lemme up. and Fil 
ecateh him snateh him bald- 
headed.” Unele Tom was the 
stronger, and by holding her down while 
he was murmuring to St. Clare, “* Mas’r, 
Ah hopes vou take walinin’ from this 
see, the sweet and forgivin’ spirit ts 
flown,” he compelled her to die peace- 
fully. 

‘Then burst the feature of the evening. 

Miss Mabel Rockland Dill had been 
unable to bestow her histrionic gifts 
upon Gopher Prairie oftener than twice 
a vear, and then in plays which were 
contaminated boy the rest of the caste. 
Now appeared before the curtain, 
in a Russian blouse from Minneapolis 
and Russian boots from her father’s 
hunting kit, and announced that alone, 
sinvle-handed, she would face the cele- 
brated. that is, foreign, one-act play, 
*'The Blood Drips.” by Serge Klopotsky. 


She was, th seemed, a gentleman 


murderer, who repented. feared, briefly 
outlined anarchism. and suicided. in 
the manky straightforward way of all 
heroes of the New Drama. Compelling 
was that speech of hers delivered with 
Swedish movements in front of a some- 
what Americanized ikon: 

“Drip. Drip. Drip” oA 
high lob. a fierce rally. Dead dead!” 
A net ball, but a superb serve with the 
second ball. leaping straight up im a 
splendid exhibition of 
American service, “Corpse... . Gray. 

Bul Pima better man than vou. 
«lared the last) fine splendor of a 
murders” Quiek backward run. and 
hack-hand return almost equal to Pells. 
Score, thirt-love. “And now shall 
he consistent shall end the unsoeia! 
line of the ‘Profimovitehes by my own 
hand!” “Vantage out. Game! 

They called her to the curtain twice, 
and twice more she took a chance and 
came out anyway. On her last call 
she led out Squire Stevens, the Quar- 
tetle. Gussie Jorgenson, and even those 
strangers whom the town couldn't 
he expected to applaud as they did their 
fellow-citizens, namely, members of a 
certain Cushman Bland Company. 

In her appreciation of Miss Dill’s 
generosity giving them benefit, 
Litthe Eva hadn't minded her stealing 
the show. Twenty-four hours before, 
with their scenery rumed and Alfred 
not vel returned, all had been tragic. 
but now the world was neighborly 
avain, and as she bowed to the people, 
she loved them. Amid rustling and 
craning, a small boy came down the 
aisle bearing a basket of roses. He was 
so seared that he could not lift) them 
over the footlights. He looked appeal- 
ingly at Litthe Eva, and she darted out, 
took the flowers from him, and stood 
with them clasped in her arms. They 
were the first floral tribute of her career. 
In the hush she stammered, “Thank 
vou! oh-—that’s all can say!” and 
began to ery while the audience cheered. 

The stage career of the Cushman 
Blands was over, in roses and glory. 

The four Blands were in Cushman’s 
dressing-room when Mabel Rockland 
Dill, changed back into her baggy 
Norfolk suit, loomed among them. 
Litthe Eva received her with a lavish 
smile, but Mabel did not seem cheerful. 
She poked out a roll of hills, and as 
Litthke Eva reached for it, Mabel gave 
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her a look whieh said, “These intel- 
lectnal eves of mine can behold thee 
nowhere, low ones” She turned her 
shoulder on Eva and handed the bills 
to Cushman Bland, remarking: 

“There are the receipts, two hundred 
and fifty dollars —-far more than vou 
deserve. but let that pass. And now, 
my friends, let me advise vou that, if 
you are so dull that in’ this age of 
Klopotsky, vou still stick to inane 
melodrama, then vou'd better give up 
even trving to understand the Spirit 
of the Stage Beautiful. and go and earn 
your living honestly! Now point- 
ing to Eva's triumphal bouquet — “if 
you will give me my roses, T will go.” 

“Your roses? Whatcha mean 
Little Eva rounded the prom- 
ontory of Mabel’s shoulder and con- 
fronted her. 

“TL simply mean that they were in- 
tended for me!” 

“Now where do vou get that 

“My dear Miss Damores, or whatever 
vou call vourself, do you suppose that 
Gopher Prairie is interested vou? 
No, in me —- me who got up this bene- 
fit. who have compelled every barber 
in town to put up a placard forbidding 
cursing in his shop, who have made the 
city council: plant 

“Yes, know; seven maples. You'll 
spoil them maples if vou go on digging 
‘om up and replanting “em. Now you 
look here. my dear Miss Squill, or what- 
ever vou call vourself. T want to know 
what makes vou think them roses were 
for vou? Didn't the boy bring them 
straight to me?” 

“LT know it because Didn't 
you see that the urchin was frightened 
and confused? L knew beforehand that 
a, well, a certain person was going to 
send them to 

“Sav, got vou now. You sent them 
roses to yourself! You're right. They're 
yours. Take “em and beat it!” — Little 
Eva smothered her with the basket. 

**Beat shouted Mabel. “This 
to me, but for whom you beggar players 
would have had to walk home “ 

“Oh! Oh, we would, would) we? 
You look here!” Litthe Eva snapped. 

She dragged the struggling Mabel to 
a suitcase, yanked from it a pile of 
little books, and slapped them one by 
upon a table, crying, “See those savings- 
bank books? Ten of “em! And three 
thousand in each of ‘em! See the 


balance in that book? See it? And jn 
that one? And would you like to see 
the deed to our, uh, country villa, te 
which we are about to retire? No? 
Pleasure to show it! You know what? 
You got up our benefit so vou could show 
off! Now vou take vour roses and go!” 

As Mabel rushed terrified away, Little 
Eva wept into her rouge pot, “And J 
won't have any benefit bouquet after 
all! She was blind with unhappiness, 
Cushman Bland and the childrey 
slipped away. 

Cushman dropped his stateliness. 
He humped across the way to a candy 
and news store, and bought pink 
basket, and a plain card upon whieh: he 
wrote something. Not like a high soul 
but like a frightened and eager hushand 
he trotted down the street. his elegance 
of black broadcloth trousers flapping 
about his Cassian legs. had 
noticed that there was a rose garden 
beside a house a block away, nol too 
near a street light. 

Ten minutes later another small 
how knocked the door of Eva's 
dressing-room, and to the still weeping 
lady presented a pink basket of roses 
bearing a card, “To Mlle. Damores, 
with the admiration of a Committee 
of Citizens of Gopher Prairie for the 
greatness of her art.” 

When Cushman Bland came in again, 
she was hugging the roses, and exulting, 
“Oh, Cushie look this! 
I have got a real floral tribute, after 
all! .. Oh hon, T thought wasn't 
goin’ to get one, this very last, last night 
of our career.” 

Cushman bent grandiosely over her 
hand, declaiming, “Sweets to the sweet 

-and ne'er was tribute half so well 
bestowed.” Liz and Hank galloped in 
to join the family tableau, and chant, 
“Ma, that’s simply elegant.” Round 
them was the triumph of farewell. 

But Alfred the bloodhound — had 
sneaked out. He stood on the apron of 
the stage, looking at the empty seats. 
The Blands might be content with 
roses, but they were not conscientious 
and inspired artists like Alfred. For the 
last time he saw the altar of his genius. 
Stilled was the clapping; the painted 
palaces were crumbled now and dust; 
and the pomp of ceremony dwindled to 
a senile emptiness of flea-hunting and 
the long sleep. Down the furry nose 
of the old actor rolled one doggish tear. 


Why Do I Think I Will Succeed? —— Continued from page 18 


Phe best. and most treacherous reason 
fon SUCCESS Is behef im self, 

Men are not egotistical That) in 
They may be vain and 
but rarely 


‘ 
lombastic, and arrogant 
evotistical Deep down in the secret 
jidyment chamber where a man faces 
himself, there are thirteen who under- 
rate themselves to one who overrates. 
That is, they underrate their general 
capacity, ther actual possibilities, Out 
of every hundred have asked, “Why 
do vou think vow ll succeed?” fewer 
than seven have replied, “Because I 
have more brains and push than any 
of my competitors.” very few 
have even answered, “LT know more 
about this business than anvone else.” 

But the danger is in their overrating 
their weak points, mistrusting 
their strong ones. I SUppose it is the 
same tnstinet that makes acparent over 
fond of a ertppled child 

\ gossip ts forever repeating with 
horror What others have repeated. She 
does not know that she is a gossip. 
She prides herself on her tongue-tied 
iliseretion. She would readily under 
lake the job of Custodian of the Greal 
High Seerets, although the penalty of 
revealing them were death; and when 


she was being executed two hours later, 
she would swear that it was Mrs. Jones 
who told the secrets, for she heard her 
over the back fence. A man who will 
hesitate on the street corner for ten 
minutes trying to decide whether to go 
to the post office, the barber shop, or 
the shoemaker’s first, feels the utmost 
confidence in his fitness for a job as 
Umpire in the National League. 

That is what makes self-trust treacher- 
ais. 

I questioned a yvoung man one day 
who had just invested seven hundred of 
the sweatiest dollars ever touched 
earned by the sweat of wielding the 
rod in a country school for four years 

in a small newspaper that had 
changed hands seven times in two years, 
end lost money for all the seven: 

“Why do vou think youll make the 
Ranner wave fast enough to frighten 
away the wolves from your boarding- 
house door?” 

* Because” replied the hopeful young 
editor, have tt all planned out. The 
other fellows failed here mostly because 
they were nol good solicitors. Now Im 
going to map the whole country for 
twenty miles in every direction, and 
take a house-to-house canvas.” 


“You are good. solicitor then? 
How much did you make out of the 
‘Lives of the Prophets” that summer 
vou went canvassing?” It was a mean 
thrust. I had the story from a friend 
of his. He had started out as a book 
agent during one summer vacation. 
After spending fifteen dollars for an 
oulfit and three days’ training, he was 
sent to a near-by town. He walked 
seven’ blocks before he could) make 
himself stop at one house. He tried 
two more — sold one book. Rested 
until after noon. Walked twelve blocks 
hefore he could ring another doorbell 

and then fled without waiting for 
the door to be opened. And threw up 
his job the next morning. 

“Why "— he got red in the face but 
tried to langh—— “IT hated to canvas for 
abook. But this is different. won't 
mind soliciting for my own paper.” 

He really thought he would not be- 
cause he wished it) so. In the en- 
thusiasm of the beginning he did solicit 
two weeks for his own paper, but his 
antipathy to soliciting was instinctive: 
and the constant dislike for a job will 
wear away the resolutions of an tron 


man. 
He failed quicker and lost more Qhan 


all the rest, because he had trusted his 
success to his weakest point. 

One should not despise himself, nor 
lose faith himself because of his 
weaknesses: but certainly he should not 
go into business on them. | 

In that rigid self-examination which 
should precede every venture, the 
first thing is to climinate all spurious 
reasons for expecting success. But 
that is not the main point — the big 
thing always is to find the real reasons 
why one will succeed. It is necessary to 
get the chaff out, but the wheat is the 
principal thing. Smelting is important, 
but it is gold and not slag one seeks. 

Before starting on a quest of success 
one should clear out the cob-webs, 
the egotism, the idleness, the spirit 
of gambling from his brain, and look 
the whole situation clearly in the eve: 
separating live reasons from dead ones 

not with a view of persuading him- 
self to stay out, but to show himseli 
where to go in. This examination will 
cover three things: 

1: The Work; 2: The Place; 3: The 
Person. 

These overlap constantly. All enter 
more or less into every undertaking. But 
in each venture one will play a major part. 
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JELL-O GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 


ST? AWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 


The Big Dessert 
and the Little Price 


Ii} fine desserts and salads shown here 
are made from recipes in the 1918 Jell-O 
Book. ‘The pictures are exact reproductions 

of the Jell-O dishes and give a good idea of 
their beauty and variety. 

The popular plain Jell-O dessert, made by dis- 
solving a package of Jell-O in a pint of boiling 
water, is not included for the reason that every 
housewife makes it, knows how beautiful it is,and 
doesn’t need to be told anything aboutit. Sucha 
dessert, big enough for six persons, costs 10 cents. 

The more elaborate dishes can be made by any 
woman almost as easily as the simple, plain 
ones, and they cost little more. Not one re- 
quires the addition of whipped cream. 

Jell-O can be whipped with an egg beater, 
just as cream is whipped, and whipped Jell-O 
is taking the place of cream and eggs in many 
Jell-O desserts. 

‘The Strawberry Bavarian Cream at the left and 
the Glorified Rice at the right are made of whip- 
ped Jell-O. Bavarian Creams and Glorified Rice 
dishes can be made without Jell-O, but they 
cannot be made to taste so good, look so good, 
and so satisfactorily meet every requirement, 
including cost, as when made of Jell-O. 

The same may be said of the Beauty Salad, 
the Neapolitan Jell-O and all other Jell-O salads 
and desserts. Itis absolutely impossible to pro- 
duce the same results with anything but Jell-O. 

The Jell-O Book referred to above will be sent 
free to any woman who will send us her name 
and address. It is a beautiful book, printed in 
ten colors. 

Pure Fruit Flavors 

Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
Peach, Chocolate. 

The pure fruit flavors are preserved in full 
strength by the air-tight waxed paper safety 
bags enclosing Jell-O inside the package. 

The price of Jell-O is 10 cents a package at 
any grocer’s or any general store. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Odds on the Boy — Continued from page 26 


girls, the more women; the more women 
the better us women could get our 
And ain't that one reason why 
the Gan Eden-sorosis is? To get our 
rights? I ask you, ain’t it? Positif! 

Ugh, them good-for-not’ing men! 
Boy babies! to make more men! to take 
more our rights! ... No! We 
More girls to 


rights! 


away 
want more girls! Nit? 
make more suffergettes?” 

\ wild burst of approval followed this 
inspired mixture of anti-man and _ pro- 
woman volubility, mingled with cries of 
‘Great idea!’’— “Tell us more!” 
“What's the rest of your scheme, Mrs. 
Kirschbaum?” 

In the corner of each eye there was a 
tear, enlarged by the lenses of her 
spectacles so as to make her eyes seem 
flooded; she smiled happily; her hands 
went up for silence. Then she rattled 
on to the careening conclusion of her 
mad address: “My scheme, ladies, is 
this: If my Rosie has a girl, then that 
makes her pres'dent! If she has a boy, 
that makes Mrs. Epstein pres’dent! 
.. « Lask it, is that fair or not? Yes? 
No? ...I1 make it a motion we 
should have that kind of an election 
this vear!” 

Mrs. Aaronson, the 
jumped immediately to her feet, eager 
to put in her two cents’ worth. “I 
second I second!” she cried “It's 
the trooth! We should have gell bebies! 
If Mrs. Herm Lichtman should have a 
vell baby well, then, then that’s a 
sign we should do her our honor to make 
her our belovable pres’dent!” 

And because putty is no more plastic 
or sensible than women’s clubs of the 
Gan Eden type, the quorum took the 
shape which Mrs. Kirschbaum’s idea 
had molded. Her motion was adopted 
unanimously. 

That evening, at Herman's house, 
Mrs. Kirschbaum announced her coup. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lichtman were shocked 
bevond believing their ears. Herman 
laughed it off. Herman was in the mood 
husbands have as the birth day of their 
mood to 


agent’s wife, 


first-born approaches the 
laugh things off cursorily and revert the 
conscientious, love-flooded mind to the 
worries attending the welfare of the one 
dear possession, the little wife. Rosie 
hardly knew whether to scold or to 
praise her mother. In fact, Rosie's 
interest in the election was daily de- 
creasing before a vaster interest: al- 
though she hoped to be sometime presi- 
dent of Gan Eden. 

Mrs. Lichtman overheard her son 
later express to Rosie an idle comment 
that Mrs. Kirschbaum seemed quite 
determined about a girl child. She mis- 
understood to the extent of believing he 
was aggravated because his mother-in- 
law had wound her hysterical “ schemes’ 
about the birth of Rosie’s baby, making 
the situation more or less a tangled one. 

Mrs. Lichtman also knew enough 
about woman's societies, from younger 
days, to appreciate their plasticity. She 
featured in her mind the one fact that 
Herman liked a home-loving wife. And 
thereupon she inwardly began to pro- 
mote a “scheme” of her own concerning 
the May election of the Gan Eden- 


SOrOsIs 


Before the sublime dignity of ushering 
a life into this vale of tears, all other 
events fade to their proper insignifi- 
cance. For a brief time, at least, if 
never again in its life, the little one holds 
the center of the stage, well down, spot 
light included, and places a baton in the 
hands of everyone in the orchestra, so 
that all must beat time to its fiddling. 

As the great day neared in Herman 
Lichtman’s house, Mrs. Kirschbaum 


neglected the election affairs of Gan 
Eden-sorosis, to be ever at the side of 
her daughter Rosie. Rosie threatened 
to face the thing with not so much 
bravery and good condition of health as 
was at first expected of her. Mrs. 
Lichtman and Mrs. Kirschbaum es- 
caped even the exciting grip of the 
wager between them whenever their 
minds were summoned more sternly to 
the welfare of their mutual daughter. 

As for Mr. Lichtman, mas/il, he threw 
himself into his books, the better to 
steep his mind in other matters, and 
hide from the others the fear that 
lurked therein. If they were to detect 
his uncertainty, because they were all 
more or less dependent upon him men- 
tally, the whole household would be 
thrown into a frenzy. 

Herman actually grew haggard in his 
hounding of Rosie’s presence, and his 
long spells of gazing at her with only the 
pity a man of his nature can command 
under such circumstances. He forgot 
his chain of motion picture theatres, 
leaving them completely in the hands 
of his general manager, the competent 
young fellow called Louis. 

At last, and popping from right out 
the sky, as such things do, the great 
hour came. It was on a bright, sunny 
May day when all the world was putting 
on new dresses. 

It was contrary to his keenest desire, 
but at the last moment Herman barred 
himself from Rosie’s room during the 
presence there of the eminent doctor. 
He knew very well that if he were ad- 
mitted, Mrs. Lichtman would demand 
to follow. Mrs. Kirschbaum would ery, 
then, because she were not allowed so 
much privilege as) Mrs. Lichtman. 
Though it would follow with mutest of 


parallel along either wall: and its three 
or four stiff old chairs, which were put 
there because they weren't wanted any- 
where else in the house, and wore an 
everlasting expression of injury about it. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
wordless, breath-holding little group, as 
these four people clustered eagerly 
about the mahogany-stained door. 

Mr. Lichtman, as white as his beard, 
sat in his wheel chair, one thin hand 
raised angularly to cup his ear toward 
the door, which was closed and made a 
perpetual face at him, grim and stern. 
Mrs. Lichtman steod stolidly beside 
him, arms akimbo, fists damp, thick 
neck drawn definitely into her shoulders, 
sharp eves alternating at piercing the 
door and then the faces of her comrades, 
as if, like a medium in a seance, she 
could see right through the veil of the 
door and was in gravest pantomime in- 
forming those outside what was hap- 
pening within. 

Mrs. Kirschbaum, on a stiff, sorrowful 
chair, since her legs could no longer 
support her bulk, all spirit gone, a 
fluffy, fat mass, eves flooded, head 
cocked, seemingly about to begin a fit 
of wailing, stared at the door as though 
it were a huge mouth whose jaws had 
snapped close upon her precious daugh- 
ter. She was silently pleading with it to 
yield up its victim safe and sound. 
Herman leaned against the door, at the 
knob side. ashen, biting his nails. He 
looked up at each little sound from the 
interior, ever so much as a punished 
puppy will prick up when its master’s 
door has been closed against it and in its 
ostracism devotedly catches a murmur 
or sound of its master inside. 

Thus they awaited the first sign of 
either encouragement or calamity from 


Nocturne 
by Zoe Akins 


H how can I be still and sleep 
When every tree is hung wink bloom, 
And when the wild crab-apples keep 
So keen a fragrance in the room? 


Outside my window lies the night. 
The pale spring night, the chill spring night, 
Phe scent of far-off rain, the light 
Of the young moon, new-risen and white ... 


As sparse of foliage as a fern 

A birch sways forward with a sigh: 
The light winds take its leaves and turn 
A silver shudder to the sky! 


How can I sleep in this moonlight? 
Lying unconscious of the night, 
No longer trembling, hushed and white, 


With Spring-time and with love tonight... . 7 


? 


— 


begging, Mr. Lichtman would want to 
join them. He talked over the matter 
with the docter, who warned that the 
presence of all would interfere with his 
own work and unduly excite Rosie as 
well. Herman announced this to his 
perturbed family. 

They took the next best. They drew 
together as closely as they could to 
Rosie—just outside her door. This 
opened into the wide upper hallway with 
its many-colored rag carpet, much too 
gay for the occasion; its rows of pic- 
tures hung inartistically and in precise 


one of the two nurses assisting the doc- 
tor. Only one thought predominated 
in all. No more keenness about Gan 
Eden's election; or the schweigers’ bet. 
Now only the question: Will Rosie be 
all right? 

Then came a tiny cry of anguish. 
Just that and nothing more. It was fol- 
lowed by a silence, to the waiters most 
ominous, so that fright veiled their 


faces. Then things began to stir myste- 
riously about the room. 

Herman sobbed in the crook of his 
arm, leaning against the white door 


jamb. Which was the signal for the 
others, who with a single motive shed 
tears in their most characteristic map. 
ner: Mr. Lichtman with no change of 
his chiseled expression, but an abup. 
dance of teardrops; Mrs. Lichtman with 
a very masculine effort to check thay 
which would not be checked: My 
Kirschbaum shaking like a great chunk 
of gelatin, tears veritably washing dow, 
her cheeks. But not a sound came from 
them in their scared obedience of the 
doctor's demands for silence. 

Footsteps came almost inaudi!ly to 
the other side of the door — the | tbber- 
heeled footsteps common to a hospital 
ward. A white cap and a_ kindly 
sympathetic, vet unemotional face 
emerged. 

“A boy!” the nurse whispered, 

Before she could noiselessly close the 
door again, Herman asked, or rather 
gurgled: ** And Rosie —— 

But the nurse’s sad, answering smile 
was cut off by the stern door, which 
stared its) most impudent mockery 
right into Herman's face. 

Herman, tate, ran an awkward hand 
through his hair. A mingling of sheer 
happiness and fright lighted his eves, 
He applied his ear to the door anew, 
Mr. Lichtman sank into his wheel chair 
as if the strings of nerves which had 
held him in suspension for many min- 
utes were suddenly severed. 

Mrs. Kirschbaum’s tears doubled and 
trebled in volume. She sighed. and met 
the supercilious grin of Mrs. Lichtman. 
It was a grin through tears — the grin 
of a school girl who has gotten a larger 
piece of candy than her sister! 

“Boy! und not goil!” Mrs. Lichtman 
whispered. “7 win my bet! J win five 
hundred off of vou, Sadie! . Und 
Rosie ain't clected!” 

“Shut up. ma!” Herman warned 
dangerously. “This ain't no movie!” 

Then the sht of the door grinned 
again. quite unexpectedly. All faces 
focused interrogatingly upon that of the 
nurse. 

“A girl!” she whispered and, smiling, 
closed the door softly. 

“Gott in Himmel!” Mrs. Lichtman 
cried, forgetting herself. “Say, what is 
this monkey bus‘ness?” 

Mrs. Kirschbaum jumped from her 
chair with renewed life. as Herman 
wheeled upon his mother. 

“Twin —I win!” Mrs. Kirschbaum 
sighed with a depth of relief. “My 
Rosie's elected pres’dent Gan Eden!” 

Mr. Lichtman spoke up, in his flaw- 
less syllables. My dears! wait! There 
seems to be some mistake here!” 

“The whole dam bunch — shut up!” 


Herman — growled. “Where's your 
senses? We don't know — don’t know 
about Rosie, vet!” His voice 


stuck. A queer sob brought them all 
back to their frightened, awe-struck 
silence. 

Herman tapped ever so lightly upon 
the stern-faced door. The nurse ap- 
peared, frowning, her eves querying the 
new interruption 

“Mr. Lichtman.” she said, 
all making too much noise. I'm afraid 
you'll have to go i‘ 

“Say!” Herman exploded. “* What 
First a boy — then a girl! Which 


you're 


this? 
is it?” 

“Just as you say: First a boy — then 
a girl! Twins!” She tried to close 
the door, but Herman stuck out his foot. 

“How about wife? .. . I'm 
coming in! Look out!” — hysterically. 

“Mister Lichtman! No! Stay out! 
You can’t come in — now! Mrs. Licht- 
man’s weak —but she’s all right! 
*Sh — ’sh!” 

Herman rubbed his forehead dazedly 
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How quickly 
your complexion 
has improved 


ESINOLSOAP 


ical Co, 


3A, 


Many an otherwise attractive girl 
finds herself a “failure” because of a 
poor complexion. If your skin is not 
fresh, smooth and healthy, or has 
suffered from an unwise use of cos- 
metics, see if the daily use of Resinol 
Soap will not greatly improve it. 

Resinol Soap is not only unusually 
cleansing and softening, but its regular 
use helps nature give to the skin and 
hair that beauty of perfect health 
which it is impossible to imitate. Ten- 
dency to pimples is lessened, redness 
and roughness disappear, and in a very 
short time the complexion usually be- 
comes clear, fresh, and velvety. 


brings out the real 
beauty the skin 


The soothing, restoring influence that 
makes this possible is the Resinol which 
this soap contains and which physi- 
cians prescribe widely for skin and 
scalp troubles. 

This same gentle medication, to- 
gether with its freedom from irritating 
alkali, adapt Resinol Soap admirably 
to the care of the hair, for the bath, 
and for a baby’s delicate skin. A week’s 
trial should suffice to make Resinol 
Soap your favorite. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists through- 
out the United States and Canada. For trial 
size, free, write to Dept. 30-B, Resinol Chemical 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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10c tins 
5c bags 


1 ib. glass 
humidor 


OPTRIGHT, 


O’ face is shore familiar — 

Like a man I uster know 

I declar’ now, Mr. Snow Man, 
Ain't we met somewhar’ befo’ ? 
Won't you join me in a pipeful ? 
Don’t it do a fellow good 

Just lo smell this here tobacco 

That's been agein’ in the wood ? 

An’ to smoke it—bless yo’ buttons! 
Sfarts a mellow kind of glow 

That makes good friends of strangers 
An’ can warm a heart of snow. dot 


And to Smoke VELVET— 


There’s where you discover VELVET’S 
goodness. Mildness, mellowness, smoothness, 
coolness and hearty flavor are all in VELVET, 
—put there by Mother Nature through two 
years of slow ageing in wooden hogsheads. 


lols, LIGGETT & 


A pipeful in the office, at home, on the street 


or out skating —anyway, anywhere you'll find 
VELVET the smoothest smoking tobacco. 
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as the door went soft lv to, wheeled like 
a heavy bear made suddenly powerless 
by a projectile, and sat on Mrs. Kirseh- 
baum’s stiff chair, head in arms, sob- 
bing: hank God! Thank God!” 


N another hour Herman was shaking 

hands with the departing eminent 
doctor. under the Moorish-arched portal 
of his own big home. Rosie was in 
competent hands, those of one of 
the two nurses. One nurse went with 
the doctor. When they had gone, the 
little family sat in the library, talking in 
excited undertones, as if in even that 
remote corner of the house they might 
awaken the sleeping Rosie. 

Herman dispatched his chauffeur with 
the pale blue bassinet he had purchased 
locally some days before, to be ex- 
changed for a larger one — one to ac- 
commodate two babies! 

The bet between the mothers-in-law 
was the natural topic as they sat hud- 
dled in the library. 

“Tink because its twins it should be 
called off! Mrs. Lichtman deelared. 
“That's what 7 tink! Huh. Sadie?” 

“Anything!” Mes. Kirschbaum as- 
sented disgustedly. returning the un- 
happy glance of Mrs. Lichtman. Now 
that she could not win the wager, now 
that Rosie was safely past the crisis, her 
mind was concerned mostly with the un- 
fortunate situation mto which the Gan 
Eden-sorosis election had been thrown. 

“Just one moment, my dears,” Mr. 
Lichtman drawled. would suggest 
this: Since the agreement was primarily 
that the winner should deposit her win- 
nings In an account to be opened in the 
name of the baby, whether boy or girl, 
and since boy and girl have both been 
born unto our daughter, that you both 
further the beneficence of your original 
plan by cach consenting to let me de- 
posit these two respective checks which 
I now hold, in the names of the two 
children —- yours, Rachel, for the boy; 
yours, Sadie, for the girl!” 

“Great stuff! Herman applauded. 

The schweigers regarded Mr. Licht- 
man: then they regarded each other; then 
they mentally regarded the suggestion. 
Their frowns, their facial puckerings, and 
the heat of their glances melted. Smiles 
hegan to play on their faces. Mrs. 
hirschbaum, first in peace, waddled over 
to Mrs. Lichtman’s chair. Mrs. Licht- 
man anticipated the contents of Mrs. 
Kirschbaum’s heart by examining her 
own feelings. She returned with equal 
rapture the sudden, passionate embrace 
which Mrs. Kirschbaum threw about her. 

“Rach is it a go?” 

“Sure Uing, Sadie!” 


They laughed happily..arm in arm, 
beneath the amused smiles of Herman 
and his father. 

“Ain't we the two old fools, Rachel, 
huh? Betting about babies!” 

“We sure are, Sadie!” 

Then Mrs. Kirschbaum thought of 
the Gan Eden-sorosis. 

* Bets is bets!” she said.“ But elee- 
tions — that’s diffrent again. Ive got 
to call up our Gan Eden sec-er-tary for 
a meeting to decide what we could do 
about it now. Mrs. Epstein and my 
Rosie couldn't both be pres’dents 
could they, now?” 

“No! Right. Sadie! They couldn't!” 
Mrs. Lichtman laughed outright. 

“What vou laughing about. ch, 
Rachel? Maybe you wouldnt think so 
funny it is if vou had ‘av’ worked yvour- 
self to win that election!” 

“Taint savin’ noting! 
call up your Mrs. Goldberg, und see 
about it vourself! . 2. Go on, Sadie!” 
Mrs. Lichtman grinned mysteriously. 

Mrs. Kirschbaum did call up Mrs. 
Goldberg, the Gan Eden secretary. 
She received the biggest shock of the 
day. Fully in keeping with the plastic 
quality of women’s clubs of Gan Eden’s 
type, a second quorum rejected 
Mrs. Kirschbaum’s “scheme.” The 
first quorum had been powerless to act 
over this newer adoption, principally 
because of Mrs. Kirschbaum’s own 
delinquency in recent activities. Where 
was she keepin’ herself, anyhow? 

Mrs. Epstein’s quorum had done such 
clever and persistent stumping that she 
had won all members, almost, to ler 
side. Mrs. Epstein, Mrs. Kirschbaum 
must know, was now presidentess-elect 
of Gan Eden-sorosis, having been 
elected at the balloting of the regular 
May meeting, according to the rulmg of 
her own quorum. Mrs. Goldberg was 
very, very sorry! Would Mrs. Kirsch- 
baum hand Rosie Mrs. Goldberg's pur- 
est congratulations about her two twins? 

* Gott!” Mrs. Kirschbaum exclaimed, 
hanging up the telephone receiver. 
“Mrs. Goldberg!  turncoater! .. . 
That good-for-noting Mrs. Epstein is 
elected!” 

* 7 knew it! I knew it!” Mrs. Licht- 
man sang exaltedly. “I'm glad, too, 
Sadie! It’s the best thing for Rosie 
‘nd vou. That's a bum societeh Rosie 
‘nd you's in, “nd I hope youse two'll 
have sense to get out now you see how 
bum a crowd is in it!” 

“Say!” Mrs. Kirschbaum exclaimed 
in fury. “How come you to know it!” 

“Sadie, J found your leat’er book 
about Gan Eden laws. I read the book! 
T saw where you marked in it! J knew 


Go ahead wid 


why you marked it! How? Beeause, J 
been in them societehs, too. when was 
younger yet! So had Mrs. Epstein 
here one day, ‘nd I tipped her off about 
how she could go to voik and beat Rosie 
to the job for pres’dent. ‘nd that’s how 
all vat Mrs. Goldberg just told vou come 
to happen! That's how come to 
know, Sadie —‘nd glad of it, too!” 

“Good for vou, ma!” Herman com- 


mended. “Pm glad, too! . Only 
only wonder — now what Rosie ll 
think of 

“Liebe! Mrs. Lichtman implored, 


extending her arms to Mrs. Kirschbaum. 
“You see it, they're not wort’ the 
botver!” 

Mrs. Kirschbaum wriggled almost 
reluctantly out of her fit of fretfulness 
and grinned. That) good-for-noting 
Gan Eden-sorosis! Rach, vou're right! 
resign, that’s what. make Rosie 
resign, too. Them fools, those women! 
They Jet anybody do whatefer they 
want with them! Gan Eden they call 
it!) Better they should call it Gehennal” 

As she denounced the paradisiacally 
named society (condemning it to the 
world’s lower regions!) and renounced 
her own passion for companionship of 
Gan Eden women, Herman found 
umusement meditatively comparing 
the spirit, of her words to that of the 
words of an inveterate smoker uttered 
just about New Year's Day. 


Later on, the two pink babies were | 


laid in the pale blue, double bassinet 
which had arrived and now 
Rosie's bedside. With reciprocal COCSSa- 
tion of bad feeling, Mrs. Lichtman had 
spread her blue lavette out upon one 
chair and Mrs. Kirschbaum had ar- 
rayed her pink one on another, the one 
for the boy, the other for the girl. 

Rosie lay smiling up sublimely as 
Herman sat on the very cdge of her bed. 
He acted almost afraid to breathe, lest 
his burly manner might upset the sweet, 
delicate atmosphere now floating about 
Rosie’s room, and the quiet tidiness that 
the touches of the nurse girl had lent it. 

Herman softly related to his wife the 
results of the Gan Eden-sorosis election. 
He spoke falteringly at first, half fearing 
to disappoint Rosie seriously. 

Rosie laughed low about the manner 
of the wager’s disposal. Then her arms 
encircled her husband's neck, she drew 
his lips down to her own. kissed him, and 
whispered : 

“Herm, vou old dear thing! Tm so 
glad it should happen that way, after all! 
I don’t care anything a-tall about the 
sorosis now — or anything else, Hermie, 
it’s only vou for me, from now on — you 
and our two ducky kids!” 


stood at 


Noble Cause.” the Bon Vivants 

_ admit, “but.” they object, fore- 

bodingly, “think of what it will do to 
our dinner parties and banquets!” 

Disrevarding entirely the sardonic 
folk who remark that no sensible person 
tares What becomes of dinner parties and 
banquets. let us soberly consider what 
prohibition will do to “ch functions. 

It ought to improve the food and en- 
hance the entertainment. the 
rason is plain enough when you think 
fit. So long as the average dinner is 
‘uticiently plied. primed and illumi- 
tated with cocktails and champagne 
and cordials he doesn’t much care what 
the food is and he will stand for any- 
thing in the way of so-called entertain- 
ment which his host, hostess or dinner 
“mmittee chooses to supply. This is 
true ma lesser degree of the average 
diner's Wife, sister or feminine friend. 

‘Jones is a fearful bore at a dinner,” 


ps JHIBITION is unquestionably a 


by Berton Braley 
the modern hostess sighs. “I hate to 
ask him.” 

“Don't worry.” her husband con- 
soles her; “if we serve drinks enough 
nobody will mind him — and I do need 
him in my business.” 

“If we put Smith on the list of 
speakers,” says the chairman of the 
dinner commitice., “he'll talk half the 
evening. And he’s the dullest ever.” 

“What difference does it make?” 
queries one of the other committeemen. 
“With the assortment of drinks we've 
ordered for tonight everybody will be 
so lit up they won't care how dull he is. 
And we've got to get on the right side 
of him somehow when he’s such a big 
figure in politics.” 

So at an alcoholically abetted dinner 
anything goes, and neither the food nor 
the wit much matters. 

But when Prohibition stalks over the 
land. snatching the bottles and deean 
ters from the table and the sideboard; 


Prohibition and the Prandial Art 


when people come to dinners clear-eved 
and alert; when the roseate glow of 
the cocktail can no longer percolate 
through the fibres of the dimers, the food 
and the wit are going to matter a lot. 

And in that day —an imminent one, 
by all indications — the host or hostess 
or dinner committee will have a critical 
and captions clientele to satisfy, and 
nobody will dare invite dinner com- 
panions who cannot interest and stimu 
late by their own merits, or speakers 
whose scintillations arent) sparkling 
enough to dazzle the eves of a sober 
audience. 

Also—and this will be Great 
Boon — the entertainment at Dry Din 
ners will doubtless be more generally of 
a sort that will permit a man to take 
his wife. 

So let the Bon Vivants be consoled. 
Prohibition ought to make dining an 
intellectual and gastronomic diversion 
rather than a Baecchie Rite. 


Answer 
Their Questions 


Tell the children why 
they shouldn't eat or 
drink certain 
And when they ask 
why they may not 
drink coffee, tell them 
the truth—that coffee 


contains a drug which 


things. 


is harmful to the nerves 
and heart, especially 
with children. 


If you have become 
convinced of this truth 
yourself, the probabili- 
ties are that your own 
table beverage is 


POSTUM 


This harm-free, pure 
cereal drink is good for 
old and young alike, 
and mighty delicious. 


If you haven't been 
using Postum, now is 


a good time to begin. 
“There's a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere. 
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wien 
animal reall thrash 
pour? 1 wonder I! 
wus about min that 
miserable-looku little coeker spaniel, 
he was considered utterly worth 
les Afle many months of koe trent 
verv ‘ ndsome Little fellow 
taught) bin eral trieks. suelo as 
ving, pre and rolling over. which 
he learned to perform very cleverly. 


att 


experiment, I 


everal ra on thre floor, anal 


spreead os 
placing Deo the ace of spacdk 


Don. ace of 


ih ive hima bit of cooks 
and tried agau | rep ated t perform 
anee dav after thee end of 


three months, he had learned to put hus 


the 


it was other cards. 


pleased with suceess, 
to teach him another card. 
whieh supposed would require a 
prise, he learned te curt 
mediates Pater tanght hin several 
other cards which le soon readily dis 
tinguished! then made some letters 
first letter. the second 
letter, and se forth, without calling 
them Later taught him 
other ords in the same way. \fter 
this I took up arithmetic, teaching 
him the different combinations 
so forth All these lessons 
covered more than two vears, for I 
went slowh fearmg that Don 


Qne dav asked him for (an 
Mueh to ms 
surprise, he put his foot on the ten. 
Thinking this merely T asked 
for S45 He pointed at once to eleven. 
This was most astonishing! Spreading 
out the letters, PT asked him = to spell 
“log.” which he did. and when T asked 


into German, he 


problem 


him to translate it 


without 


Surel hie 


spelled 
tien could mot 
all this’ Wishme to tes! lio further 
asked for bul 


attention on the “d 


fastened my 
Don proceeded 
Here was 


lo spell "cat with a 


the clue’ All this tome he had simply 

been finding the card Thad in mind. 
diffientt questions were given 

him after th: He was asked to spell 


proper name lo pick out coms and 


colors, to transthats inte foreign lan 


Lruages and ‘ stile h problems iis 


“Tf von bought tw 


each, and gu he butcher a quarter, 
what should xpect for change! 
No further: education was necessary 
He could solve any problem to which | 
knew the answer 
OM course Don al 
tracted attention. but, wl tes save 
lived hardly me than a vear afler on 
chiscovers cla he was 


about to greet me as L/L ne home. when 


he suddenly stagyered fell on bus 


wile In al iother moment hie Wiis Iving 
slead at mv feet. from heart disease 
Thun! Bow keenly fell fils 


They 
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by 


Margaret Conant 


The hour 
and pride of our wonderful suecess had 
Vers lovether. 
never expected to find his equal. 

I longed for some sort of a pet. how- 
ever. and a month or two later PE found 
Sam. He was a little pup, 
with a coat whieh suggested a cocker 


spent with aimed the jos 


brought close 


SCTUWHA 


ancestor, bat with the pointed nose ane 
all the vin and energy of the fox terrier. 

\s as he had 
fomed to his new home. taught him 
whieh Don had 
praving and 


the simple trieks. 
learned, such as daneme 
dving. but 
further education was no simple task. 


soon discovered that his 


Don had been calm. dignified and de- 
liberate. so that it was a comparatively 
easy matter to keep his attention. while 
Sam had vartous matters of his own Lo 
distract him. A cat in the back yard. 
or fly on the window-pane, were 
matters of such absorbing interest that 
he had no time for 


he waths impatiently for an opportunity 
to tev again, him various ques- 
tions which occur to me. or which are 
suggested someone present. 
matters not what the question is, pro- 
vided only that the answer is known to 
me. and that tt max be found on one of 
the cards. When we have exhausted 
the possibilities of one set of cards, 


Although 


the questions are usually given orally, 


another group is substituted, 


occasionally someone takes the trouble 
lo write one oul and show it to Sam. 
Sometimes a word is whispered to me, 
and Sam ois asked to spell this word 
without being told what tt ois. These 
precautions make no difference to Sam. 
He simply picks up the cards, one at a 
time. as PE think of them. 

He is noticeably influenced by the 
character of his audience. If the spee- 
tators are cold and indifferent, he works 
but half-heartedly. on the other 
hand, they are 
sympathetic and 


the ace of spades 
Since the cooky. 
however, made a 
appeal, | 
spared no pains to 
couvinee him that 
he could not have 
a single bit. until 
he had carned it 
Moreos er, if l 
asked for a card, I 
never gave up un 
til he found it, no 
matter how much 
persuasion re- 
quired. Lf, by any 
chance, he found 
the right card, I 
praised and petted ¥ 


strong 


cnthusiastie, he 
rises to the occa- 
sion, picking out 
card after card in 
quick 
knowing full) well 
that he is the cen- 
ter of interest and 
admiration. 

My success with 
Sam was a great 
victory for me. 
Don, 
the abuse which he 
had suffered, was 
exceedingly sensi- 
tive. Many people 
had said that he 


SHCCOSSION, 


because of 


him. When he 
had learned that 
the ace of spades 
was more worthy 
of his attention than the fly, half the 
battle was won. Unfortunately, [T was 
able to devote very little time to his 
education, never spending more than 
fifteen minutes, two or three times a 
week, while several weeks often slipped 
hy when he had no lesson whatever. 

\t first T placed the ace of spades in 
cortam corer of the group. When 
Sam had learned to find it’ there, I 
changed it about until he could find it 
anywhere. After my experience with 
Don. knew that it was unnecessary 
to teach him any other cards. When 
he had reached this stage he could find 
any card in any position, more or less 
satisfactorily. was a long, slow proc- 
ess. At the end of two vears., he found 
only fifty-eight per cent of his answers 
correctly on the first trial. then 
began to work with him more regularly. 
keeping a record of each lesson. AL 
though he occasionally slipped back. 
vel on the whole, he showed stead, 

By the following Mareh, 
was sixty-eight per cent. 
m July seventy-seven per cent, and 
in November, three vears from the 
time [PE adepted him, his average was 
which is almost 


Improvement 


lis average 


eighty-six. per cent, 
equal to his present record. 

Durmg Sam's performance. on 
the floor, with from eight to twelve 
cards spread out before me. then 
call) Sam, comes trotting over, 
wailing eagerly for the bit) of cooky 
whieh he alwavs receives after a correct 
When he has devoured this 


whe 


Don — who awakened my interest in this 
psychological study of dogs 


Was un- 
usual dog, and that 
I could never train 
another. [ am 
new convinced that could train any 
dog, provided only that he were of 
average intelligence and of a willing 
disposition. 

I find, however, that the training is 
a simple matter compared with the 
difficulty of explaining how he is able 
to give his answer. Almost everyone 
who sees Sam pick out the cards, im- 
mediately exelaims: “How does he do 
it?” Bor the last two vears have 
experimenting the hope of 
finding the solution to this important 
problem, 

Various explanations have been of- 
fered. ‘The most) curi- 
ous is that of transmi- 


heen 


Not Only Bark —They Speak 


What Do You Think of These Little Dogs? 


learned one. for he appears knoy 
exactly what do. and nothing else, 

Hypnotism is another theory whiel 
is. frequently One day | 
overheard a group of ladies enthusiast 
cally discussing the subject. One 
them glanced furtively me. an 
declared ina stage whisper: Yes, shy 
certainly has the power of lypnotisn 
see it in her eve!” As a matt 
of facet think very far 
possessing such power. Moreover, 
is well) that atonal, uy 
der the tnfluenee of is sim 
ply pul Anvone who lias 
watched Sam whisk about can testif 
that there is nothing sleepy 
actions, 

Strange to sav, TP have never hee 
able to learn of any other dog whos 
behavior corresponds any way ti 
that of Sam. There are, to be sur 
stage animals who give similar per. 
formances, but cither there is som 
trick employed, or their owners do hot 
encourage psychological investigatior 
The only similar instanees are those of 
the famous German horse, Clever Hans 
and two other horses, Muhamed and 
Zarif, who have recently been trained it 
Germany. Their owners, however 
claim that they are educated and hay 
reached a stage of development equa 
to that of a child of fourteen vears' 
This astonishing theory, which has 
created much heated discussion through 
out the German Empire, is seldom men- 
tioned in regard to Sam. It would tak 
but a few moments to prove its ab 


suggested, 


lo sleep. 


surdity. In the first place, Sam was 
never taught spelling or arithmetic 


vet as soon as he could find the ace of 
spades in any location, he could spel 
“Constantinople,” solve such a 
problem as 16 * 5 — 2+ 6. 

Surely this shows no process of reason 
What child, however precocious, could 
answer such a problem with absoluteh 
no instruction? Moreover, if T make: 
mistake, intentionally, or otherwise 
Sam always makes the same error, and 
he is unable to answer a question if] 
am ignorant of the answer. [am con- 
vineed that rigid investigation would 
prove the same facts in regard to th 
horses. 

Nine-tenths of the people who wit 
ness performances are convinced 
that it isaclearcase of mental telepathy 
Although it is perhaps boo soon to mak 
a positive assertion, the best psycho 
ogists are inclined to believe that ther 


gration of — souls. A 
gentleman from Maine 


once wrote as follows: 
“While do not ask 
others to aecept omy 
theory, can see no 
solution of the problem 
but the acceptance of 
the doetrine of transmi- 
gration of souls. This 
is the doctrine so long 
tanght by the Hindoos. 
It seems as if the soul of 
some scholar of the past 
now exists in the dog.” 
Several other people, in- 
clidmg one prominent 
clergyman, have told me 
the same thing. 1 al- 
ways reply thal the 
scholar cannot be a vers 


= 
) 
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A Photograph of Christine Miller proving by actual comparison that the New 
Edison does faithfully reflect her voice. 


sole 
hol 
ition 


Tans 


aid 
A Faithful Reflection of 
Christine Miller 
\ The clearest pool of water mirrors the image 
above it no more faithfully than this marvel- 

| ——— ous instrument reflects the voices of its artists. 
= So complete and perfect is the Re-Creation 


that no human ear can detect a shade of dif- 
ference between the artist’s performance 
and that of 


The NEW EDISON 


‘*The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


Over two million people have attended our famous 
tone tests in which living artists were pitted 
against the instrument. And in not one instance 
has the New Edison failed to meet this searching 
test: definitely— convincingly—conclusively. 

A postcard brings our interesting literature, 
including the musical magazine ‘Along Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 


OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES, 
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12 
Mellin’s Food 


Girl 


~ 
Pete; 

Mrs. Pettigrew writes: 
Mellin’s Food is = 
indeed a wonderful : 
preparation. It con- 
tains just the kind of 1 
nourishmentthebaby 
needs. 
4 
Re will be pleased to 
send on request a copy of 
our instructive book, ~ The 
Care and Feeding of In- 
fants,” and a Sample 
“Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN'S FOOD COMPAN) 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
957 Unity Building Chicago, Ill. 


BECO ME 
A NURSE 


W* have trained thou 
mid of women in 
their n homes 
to § a 


to eurn 
25 week us 
nurses. Send for “How 1 
Became a Nurse” 248 
yages with actual 
Specimen less 


Seventeenth Vear 


The Chautauqua School 
Nursing 
damestonn, 
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thing. As Professor Hugo 
Miinsterbere said: 


“The psychologist has never discov- 


is no such 


ered a cuse where COT from 
the world without to the mind has ever 
heen traced, except through the path 
of the five senses. [If we faney that the 
mere mental idea in one man can start 
the same idea in another, we lack every 
possible means to 
wonder with anything which the seten- 
list so far acknowledges.” 
We naturally exaggerate 
vidual differences underestimate 
our similarity of thought. Modern life. 
with its increased facilities of commiuni- 
cation, tends to make us more or 
alike. 


thought at the same time, it need 


connect such oa 


our indi- 


less 


When two people have the same , 
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We 
screens of varving heights. 
came up to my chin, leaving only 
face visible, was exceedingly ditficy) 
because, as we had just proved, Say 
was in the habit of receiving no guid, 


ence in determining the answer. Some- 
times, when Sam = starts for a wrong 
eard, if “No, Sam.” or, “Careful 
there” he will change to the correct one. 
This warning is given only when he ts 
not paying careful attention. and is 
seldom necessary. My remarks are 
chiefly for the benefit of the spectators 
that they may know what card to 
expect. Oftentimes, when LT am work- 
ing alone with Sam, [ scarcely speak a 
word. Moreover. it makes no differ- 
ence to him what the card ts called. 
So long as [ think of the zebra, I may 
call it a lion. or an elephant. or T need 
not mention it at all, Sam will find the 
zebra, just the same. Thus it is clear 
that an aiditory stimulus is an ocea- 


experiments wit 
One, 


also tried 


ance whatever from my face. 
his per cent dropped as low as forty 
but showed gradual improvement. \y 
present his average is seventy-five pe 
cent and in time will probably be stil 
higher. 

The supreme test, of course, is that 
in which LT am completely hidden he. 
hind a screen. We expected no resuli, 
whatever from this experiment. and 
were much surprised to find that th 


not mean that the thought has 
heen mysteriously transferred 
from one to the other, but that 
each. by his own process of rea 
soning, has arrived at the sam 
conelusion. Tf we are looking for 
such 
many of them, just as 


certain subject has been called 


will see 


after a 


comecidences, we 


to our attention, we see il 
stantly mentioned in every mag 
azine and The 
scientist. looking at the matter 
from an impersonal standpoint, 
recognizes the fact that chance, 
taken in the large. has a statisti- 
which is) regarded 


con 


Hewspaper. 


eal value, 


keeper of the gaming house, but 


nored by the individual gambler. 
Wherever a case of so-called mental! 
telepathy — has received a thorough 


psychological investigation. if no fraud 
has been discovered, it has turned out 
to be a striking coincidence, the action 
of the subconscious mind, or some form 
of musele reading. Thus, science has 
taught us not to call upon the mysteri- 
ous and the occult until we have thor- 
oughly tested every natural means of 
explanation. 
These vartous 
tion of souls. reason and 
telepathy. have been continually dis- 
cussed, ever since | Don's 
peculiar ability. Twas as much aston- 
ished as anyone at Don's performance, 
and, at first, completely bewildered by 
so much controversy, he died 
within a vear, had little opportunity 
for experiment. Four vears later, when 
Sam had proved himself fully equal to 
the 
renewed, euger 
the matter, and, if 
out the true ex 
planation. "Pherefore. accept- 
ed an invitation to take to 


theories. transmigra- 


discovered 


Since 


his predecessor, discussion Was 


Wis lo in- 
vestigate 


possible 


the psvchological laboratory of 
Clark University, for 
nearly two months, Dr. James P. 
Porter carried on a careful in- 
vestigation of his behavior. I 
is to Dr. Porter's kindly advice 
and patient effort: that [T owe 
whatever scientific progress | 
have thus far made, as well as 
all that I expect to make in the 
future. 

During the 
Sam repeated 
over and over. 
Porter might 
on the subject. He wished first 
to determme whether it 
possible for Sam to receive a 
clue through any sense stimuli. 
If this were the case, it must be through 
the channels of smell, hearing or sight. 
As T never come in contact with Sam, 
during the performance, the element of 
touch needs no consideration. — The 
element of smell is also valueless. I 
handle all the cards alike, and Sam 
picks up one quite as often as another, 
so that there can be no distinctive odor. 
Moreover, he will work with entirely 
new cards quite as readily as with old 
ones, 

No doubt my voice has some influ 


where, 


first few days 
his performances 
inorder that Dr. 
his 


vel 


were 


Sam translating “dog” into French 


sional guide, but by no means a neces- 
sary guide. 

Could Sam. then, receive his clue 
from watching his questioner? This 
seemed to Dr. Porter the most natural 
supposition, and the best) method of 
testmg it was to climmate one clement 
after another. and the result. 
During the first experiments L wore 
dark goggles, which hid my eves com- 
pletely. Sam’s average per cent was 
just about the same as under ordinary 
conditions. "Then T wore an ugly mask. 
which my entire face, vel 
during these tests his per cent was even 
better than usual. Sam received no 
guidance either from my eves or from 
the muscles of my face. 

After we had been experimenting 
a week or more, Dr. Porter began to 
notice my hands. My right hand, in 
particular, was constantly motion, 
spurring Sam on to further effort. and 
reachmg for the bit of cooky. Often- 
times. In my cagerness to have him find 
a certain card, my hand would uncon- 


watch 


CON ered 


Sam spelling “dog” (overhead view) 
sciously stray in the proper direction. 
This was significant. If Sam received 
his clue in this way, would he be able 
to respond when this stimulus was re- 
moved? 

We proceeded to find out, by giving 
him a series of tests in which T held my 
hands behind me, or in a fixed position. 
At first his record showed a decided 
drop, but by the time we had given him 
about sixty tests, it made no differ- 
ence where T put my hand. He had 


learned to do without this stimuhus. 


first ten tests averaged thirty-ihre 
per cent, when out of eight cards 
ouly twelve and one-half pe 


cent could be allowed for chance 
We soon found, however. tha 
this could be accounted for in y 
number of ways, and that, al. 
though the screen prevented 
Sam from seeing any movenen 
on my part, vet it did not ey 
off all sense stimuli. In the firs 
place I knew the location of thy 
cards, and as there was no pos. 
sibility of Sam's seeing me, | 
leaned a good deal in the proper 
direction in my eagerness. San 
did not like the sereen ay 
needed considerable urging 
Hence, L was obliged to talk to hin 
much more than usual, and we present 
discovered that the sound of my voice 
as [ leaned over. drew him to one sid 
or the other. Moreover, he went to cer 
lain cards more often than others, es 
pecially to those on the end nearest 
the and thus better 
chance of finding them correctly whe 
they were called for. We gradualh 
made the conditions more rigid. until 
during the last series of tests, we elimi. 
nated, as far as possible, every means 
of guidance. During this series, Dr 
Porter arranged the cards, so that their 
location was unknown to me. while | 
sat with a rest at my back, to prevent 
any motion, and with both hands held 
firmly at the The food 
thrown first on one side and then o1 
the other, and [ spoke to Sam: as litth 
using only the words 
and the number which | 
wished to call for. No one was present 


food, stood a 


side. Was 


us possible, 


“Come on.” 


except) Dr. Porter, who informed me 
whether Sam's answer was correct 
The result’ was interesting 


Sam's average for ten tests was 
eleven per cent. think we can 
hardly expect anything mor 
from such atest. although it 
should be repeated a large num 
ber of Limes to be absolutely con- 
clusive. 

The whole question 
on the well-known psychological 
fact that it is impossible to 
think strongly of an object 
without making some slight mo- 
tion toward it. This is the ex 
planation of the familiar parlor 
game, in which one person finds 
a hidden object, while another 
lightly rests his hand on his 
shoulder. Both may’ truthfully 
declare that they are utterh 
unconscious of any motion; vel 
the delicate apparatus of the 
laboratory will record such 
movement, however hard the 
subject may try to control every musck 
Thus, quite unconsciously, T had been 
making various slight movements 
the direction of the proper card. Al 
though neither 1, nor anyone else, had 
been aware of this, yet Sam's keen little 
eves had found it out. There is no ob 
movement upon which he depends, a& 
our experiments clearly showed, but 
there are undoubtedly a number of 
slight indications which serve to guid? 
him, and when one is lacking, he cal 
usually rely on another. 
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The problem is all the more baffling 
because of Sam's marvelous speed and 
apparen! indifference, He is always in 
a hurry. Oftentimes he whisks about 
and pic! s up the proper card before 
his audience has hac a chance to work 
out the problem, and even before I 
have finished my question, Morcover, 
he apparently never glances at me, or 
ys attention to anything, except the 
cooky, so thal people involuntarily ex- 
daim: Why, he never looks at you!” 

Nevertheless, Sam does look at me 
much more than he appears to, A per- 
con, in order to glance upward, must 
throw his head back, making the move- 
ment vers dog's eyes, 
however, are sel ina different manner, 
For an 


noticeable. 


with no overhanging brows. 
upward glanee, he has merely to turn 
his eves upward, and has no need to 
raise’ his head. This is because a dog's 
touchstone is his nose, and his business 
ty scent along the ground: vet, at the 
came time. he must be able to watch 
especially the moving 
If he were obliged 


the objects, 
objects, about him, 
lo raise his head. order to do this, 
he would lose the seent, whieh might 
often bring disaster. Thus, when 
people declare that Sam never looks 
atime, they forget that they are wateh- 
ing. not a being, but a dog, with 
a very different optical equipment. He 
lias a way of casting his eves upward 
ma quick, sweeping elance, which ts 
difieult to detect, sufficient to 
serve his purpose, except when some 
new and difficult condition ts imposed. 
Then he looks squarely me and 
barks. showing plainly that he misses 
something. During the tests with the 
screen this was especially evident. 

Sam is still puzzling us. There are 
many experiments vel to be worked 
out. but our investigations thus far, 
point to the following conclusions: 

1. That Sam receives his clue through 
dight, unconscious movements on mv 
part. 

2. That there are several such move- 
ments, and when one fails to guide hin 
he soon learns to rely on another, 


movements are so 


these 
slight that the average person fails to 
see them, even when told to look for 
them. 
During my stay at Clark, Dr. Porter 
took nearly two hundred pictures of 
Sam, from various points of view, as 


on 
3. That 


he was picking out the cards. A large 
sereen, marked off squares, was 
placed behind me, in order that) the 
amount of movement might be more 
easily estimated. Every picture in 
which a card at the right is called for, 
shows me leaning slightly to that side. 
If a card at the left is wanted, Tam 
leaning a bit in that direction; while if 


a card in the front row is wanted. I 
wn slightly forward. The | 
graflex. camera, operating a | 


sundth of a second, catches and pre- 
serves In the picture the slight motion 
which, amid numerous other distrac- 
tions, ts lost to the eve. Thus the pte- 
tures demonstrate the certainty of the 
unconscious movement even more clear- 
Iv than the actual performance. 

All this investigation is interesting in 
itself. as a study of a unique instance 
of animal behavior, and it may have a 


still wider psychological significance. 
It is in tine with the investigations | 


which have been made in the cases of 
so-called telepathy. The experiments 
of Professor Miinsterberg, for instance, 
in the case of the child Beulah Miller, 
showed very similar results. Tf Sami can 
show us no “evidences of supernatural 
phenomena,” make his per- 
formances any marvelous ‘or in- 
teresting? Such an explanation seems 
to me no less wonderful, and far more 
satisfactory, vel find few sympa- 
thizers. Most) people who see Sam 
the to find an mterpretation which is as 
occull and mysterious as possible. 
am offen told that it is “positively un- 


does it 


less 


canny.” and that, had lived two 
hundred vears ago, would surely 
have been burned as a witeh. Tf this 


is true, tt behooves me to be devoutly 
thankful that Pf was lucky enough to 
he born, not in the days of witcheraft, 
but of comparative psychology. 


The Strong Ones 


\Continued from page 12 
pa, 


She was brave enough ti the daytime, 
but al night she wept bitterly. 

A long time dragged itself away, an 
interminable season of wonderful morn- 
ings When the world of the desert) was 
a place of of hot. clear moons, 
of twilights colored like painter's 
canvas, and her trouble did not abate. 


ND then came the day when stran- 
LA vers rode in across the levels, two 
men In wide hats and corduroys, who 
stopped in the beaten ward and looked 
all over the place with keen eves. One 
Was a squat, dark man with a sheriffs 
star pinned on his flannel shirt. Phes 
rode lean. hard horses that looked as if 
they had been lone on trail. They 
scanned the house and the neat girl 
in the faded dress who so courteously 


uvited them down, but they shook 
their heads. 
“Nope.” said the dark man, “we 


ain't gol time. We're out on business 
an’ must keep movin’. ALL we want is 
lo ask vou seme questions. Tlas any 
one been by here lately, say in th’ last 
thee Weeks? A young feller with dark 
‘Yes an’ sort of light curly hair? Rode 
good horse, a damned good horse 
{beg your pardon, miss —long an’ 
fangy an looks like it could go for- 
ever?” 

The girl did not answer. Instead, 
he put out a hand and grasped the 
Mutel, terrible fecling was clutching 


al her heart, a feeling as if the bottom 
was dropping oul of her little universe. 

“Pave vou seen such a chap. miss?” 
the sheriff pressed. "cause if vou have 
its vour duty, accordin® to law, to tell 
me what vou know of him. seein’ he's 
wanted al Ile into 
trouble down that-a-way, an’ there's 
a two-vear sentence a-wailin’ him. 
You ain’ tseen no sucha man?” 

At those damning words the world 
whirled round and Esther slid helplessly 
down along the door-post to crumple in 
a litthe heap on the sill-— that) same 
enchanted sill where Jim Prestor had 
said, “LT aint a good man, Esther, but 
I'd give all 1 got to start right, because 
of you.” 

“AR! said the sheriff, and made to 
dismount: the girl was already 
rising with a slow grace, was setting | 
the levels back in) place before her 
Vision. 

She raised sick blue eves to the man’s 
face and wet her ashen lips. 

“Ves.” she said, 
Ive seen him.” 

“Yes?” quericd the sheriff cagtrly. 
“Tlow long ago?” 

“A week ago last night.” | 

“Which way was he a-goin’, miss?” | 

And Esther raised a trembling finger 
and deliberately pointed south. 

**He — he stayed here — two days,” 
said the girl, “and then went on.” 

“South?” cried the ineredu- 
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Funny hed sv bach! New, and and) full of mystery Her weakling, one them: that you said “Youre going back to right whatever 
didn't fe hills. daddy lay at peace, lis restful breat! vou vou hated.” wrong vou did.” she sobbed, “to giy, 
whenelin’ ing speaking cloquenthy of tired old Ile drew her hands both together up the good land and your freedon: 
But Hk limbs, his fine face. sharp-cut in th and held them tight in’ his, pressing to serve two years in jail!” 
went south he reiterated inner shadows, burned red with the them hard on his breast where the heart She felt the man stiffen beneath her fet oe 
Phe sheriff tthed imself in the desert wind and sun. Outside in’ the pounded like an engine. clasp, but she held him tighter. = 
saddle and Lup his reins corral the sheep moved and bleated. “You said vou could love th’ strong * You're doing all this when you could = 
“Did he tell vou anything about Bluewrass Lady lay by the ate, drows ones.” he went on wistfully, “an? I go to the world’s end! And you ask 
himself ere he was a-goin’-— or ing and waking, rising now and then to want want your memory of me to be if Ti remember you! Yes.” she said. a 
anv suchlike information? pad around and survey her charges, that. Do von think it takes strength the words jerking out in the hysterig See 
No. sir, He didu’t talk.” she said eternally on guard, faithful as the stars lo leave all this.” he made a quick, of joy and grief that gripped her, “yes, Fe 
‘Well, thank vou. miss. We'll be that were beginning to come out on a cloquent gesture around at the open Vil remember vou, Mr. Prestor, and i= 
Lwin steel-blue sky. land, the hills and the star-hung sky, Ill pray for you every night, here jy i= 
And 1 ’ ranger Swinging Only Esther, of all the little holdme. “to go back an’ take water, to give the desert, and Tl be waiting when vou i= 
outh ina wide are from where they had waked and sighed in misery up — admit Pm heat out? Do vou?” ride this way again.” a 
come were soon mere moving specks And then presently, out of the warm He waited for her auswer Jim Prestor raised his arms and ep. a 
amony the sae dusk, sweet-scented with the sage. a “Yes.” whispered Esther. circled her as if he touched a sacred — 
But Esthes son her knees by the sound grew in the stillness, a faint “Will vou ever have a kind thought thing, tentatively. slowly. .< 
fine old four-post bed amid the blue sound, fine and soft. Tt was the sham for me, girl — will you sometimes set “You he said and could get = 
hangings with her hands over her eves. bling hurry of a walking horse, the here in th’ door an’ think o° me -— gentle- no further, “you , =: 
Oh. my Lord. forgive me!” she steady gait that can cover miles and like, an’ an as if, maybe, vou The girl laid her soft cheek, wet with = s 
sobbed, “forgive me for that Te! make good time. There was a sharp could have — cared for me if Pd a-ben its clivine tears, against his face. = 
bark from Bluegrass Lady which ceased a better man?’ Will you?” “TL love von, Mr. Prestor.” she said = 
FRAT day was like eternity. It abruptly, a softly spoken that She tried to speak, but the eruel “The sheriff was today and | 
| dragged its slow minutes away in quieted her. and then rider came lightening of her throat) prevented. lied to said you went south == 
the vast that fairly ached. When around the corner of the adobe hatuse ‘Taint a good man. I Was and | knew you'd stron = 
Mr. Carlvle Colton came in at noon he from the morth runnin? from th? law when come by some day.” i> 
looked hard at his danghter’s face. There was the little squeak and rattle here that cay God! how long ago “Then.” said the man. “some day BR $2 
Esther” he said genth has some of saddle and spurs, the smell of horse that was! had th’ world beat come back, Esther. come 
thing happened to vou: flesh, sweated and dust caked, and the an’ th’ door open before me. Then you an’ be a mat under your little teet, BP }ie 
"Ves, dadd tid the girl honmesthy, virl on the step rose slowly. one hand on played to me them nights an? it) was With the first day of my freedom Ty BP i= 
though ber lips quivered and she did the lintel for support. Her heart was as if vou tore my heart out. You said start this way again — an’ if enduranes == 
not look at lam. “an officer was here lowing painfully vou loved th’ strong ones, an’ that an’ love aw’ atonement can do th’ trick, — 
asking for for Mr. Prestor “Mr. Prestor!” she whispered in the } was strong. Strong! was so weak Ill be strong. Kiss me.” he said 
and lied to him. Said he went darkness. Iwas ready torun then! But Pcouldn't Then he turned away and swung him. 
svouth when PE knew he was going north The man swung out of the saddle and gel away from vou an” them words, self into the saddle. He sat straight [= 
whenever he should leave here. Hk faced her. no matter how far TP went. Lb got to against the stars and he looked very FF 
had told me se The lamp on the distant table threw goin’ slower an’ slower an’ finally 1 slim and boyish. He sat for a moment BY 
“ALT said Mr. Colton. “sometimes a dim radiance on his features as le I knew I had to turn, that T had to uncovered before her. 
au lie is the blessed. danghter ut came lo the step and took her hand from come back an’ tell you. that T had fo “Until T come back.” he said. “Oh, f 
suerifiee for friendship he was the door-post, hit th’ back tratl to Cochise. Pim goin Esther, girl!” 
our friend You could not betrav a It wes a vrim face, thinned and set. now because TP eot to live up to them “Until vou come back, Mr. Prestor,” 
guest. with new dines carven thereon. sweet words o yours. Esther. oh, said Esther bravely. 
But it was cold comfort to the straight eves were deep and very dark, and Esther will wou kiss me good-by?" Then he was gone, and the girl on B® 
and simple heart lat had held a lie as withal very voung. [It was as if vears The tears were running down her the step stood until the last little FF 
one of the cardinal sins. Esther wept of hardness and wrongdoing had cheeks in the shadow and she was white sounds of his going died on the vast 
and this time it was for the crumbling dropped from him, vet as Wf he had as milk. bot there was a smile on her silence of the levels, the creak and 
of her own righteousness as well as for aged, too. as if something that had been face which shone with the “light that rattle of leather and metal the shut. 
that lone rider who had come and plastic within hime had ervstallized. never was on land or sea.” Hing walk of the big lean horse, the 
passed like a comet across her drows) “Esther” he said ina tense low She took her hands from his and put faint swish of the sage-brush settling 
Then she turned back 


world 
At twilight 
and looked 


she sot on the iloor sill 


the levels. painted 


veice, “Pye come back just for oa 


little stop. 


Cochise way. 


Tm vou Doane k down 


ean'l vo on I was a 


them around his neck. Her maiden 
modesty gave place to the boldness of 
the woman ina deep erisis. 


hack in place. 
into the adobe house. On her spirit 
had descended a perfect peace. 
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Unele Sam Talks to Business Men — continued from page 27 = 

the history of the couatry. [Us a bird's managed corporations has improved tts cartels. comptoirs, svndicates our prosperity will depend increasinglh = 
eve view of evervthing that as a result of the war. Orders have ane amalgamations powerful combi on our export trade. Lt is clear enough = 
know if Tam to help business men to poured incon them because Germany ts nations with vears. even generations, of from what L have said that the export =: 
conduct their affairs intelligently and shut off from the world and England expertence in dealing with foreign coun trade of the future will be reduced toa aa 
scientifically. Tohewve evervthing at my is too busy fighting on the western tries. “Their competition must be met competition of government with gov: = 
finwers’ ends tre labor front and inthe Near Bast. Phev have afler the war. Can we dott? Not un- ernment. [Hf we are to succeed, we must = 
factory equipment. cost of produetion, lasted blood. They are reaching ont less we stop guessing and begin to hecome more scientific. After all, == 
profits. | have the facts that P have for world markets. Esn’t South Ameri- collect facts. most business men of this country con- c= 
been trving to worm out of business men ca beckoning to them? Little do thes My cousin John Bull and my enemy duct their cuterprises like tradesmen. = 
for Vveurs the faets that they them realize what the competition will be the Kaiser have learned a great busi- Magnify the corner grocery store fifty, ame 
selves could never before give me he- after the war. What do they know of ness lesson from this war as well) as one hundred, a thousand times, and vou BRP i= 
cause they had never troubled to collect the six hundred state | cneouraged myself. Albof us have applied military have the average prosperous compally. = 
them. At last To have organized the “ecaurtels” or trusts of Germany. won methods to the management of fac- IT want business men to be economists, = 
chemists. the enutneers, the derfully organized combinations for tories and transportation companies, nol tradesmen. and by that mean men =< 
facturers, the men who have made us a currving on not only domestic but alse When the war is over and industries who never take a step without consider a = 
vreat thriving nation, into cohesive export trade? have been studying are reorganized, do vou think that John Ing its effect mot merely upon their own == 
army. subieet to much the same dis the organization and operation of these and Wilhelm will relax their iron grip business but upon the industry which Sit 
cipline as the soldiers who are firmy cartels lately Here is one interesting on business? Not if P know them. H they represent and upon the country = 
machine guns and piloting airplanes discovers Lmade: Ninety-five per cent Tread the signs aright. each government as a whole. “America first” became i> 
over the frout Phe war shall be os ol the business men in Germany are ca will henceforth direct the course of a catch phrase soon after the European — 
business school. Tf a man tells me that pert cost-accountants They know toa trade, national and international. within conflagration began. L hope that when {=.= 
{ costs him seventeet dollars ane phe nnig what their goods cost toa make and its owl jurisdiction. Think of the the war is over, We shall still ers ae 
twenty-five cents to produce a leather sell. Unless they could furnish that in economies in production that have been “America first.” but with a new and ps 
saddle, I can tell him at once that he formation, the German government would effected during the war. think of the more patriotic meaning in business. _— 
must inevitably go to the wall. T know, not encourage the formation of any group wastes that have been stopped. think It has served its purpose in awakening ‘ i> 
because | have seen equally good saddles into a caricl. Almost’ every business of the coordination of industries brought distracted aliens to the duty that thes 3 = 
made in an efficient factory for less. Not man in Germany is in some way con- about! Are we to let-all that slip away, owe to the land of their adoption; let i== 
it also serve to remind merchants and = 


only that, but Lean now compare the ad- 


ministrative methods of one factory with 


nected with an association, a syndicate, 


a cartel, or a trust. You can’t buy 


are we to drift back to the haphazard, 
anti-bellum ways? Isn't it clear that 


we Americans must be prepared for more 


manufacturers great and small that 


their business is the country’s business. 


those of another and bring the poorer of a cravat or a battleship, a book or a is 
the two up to the standard. My grip is grand piano without dealing directly and not less patriotic self-sacrifice that they cannot blunder along in the a: 
on everything — railroads, telephones, or indirectly with a German trust. after the war? That we must be willing old way if the United States is to remail i= 
waterfalls, coal mines and wheat fields. England is not quite so trust-ridden. to submit more and more to govern- a great prosperous nation with a flourish i= 

mental discipline if we are to fight all ing export trade, and that we need all p= 


But it has its syndicates of affiliated : 
hundred odd thousand manufacturers equipped to furnish 
business corporations of this country everything from a donkey-engine to 
that are failures acquire business sense. the money for financing an Oriental 


And I don’t mean to let it go until I 


bad 


the sagacity and vision with which 
we are endowed to hold the great 
commercial advantage that Europes 


Europe in the markets of South Amer- 
ica, Africa and the Far East? 
As we are developing from an agri- 


have made the 


Even the condition of these badly 


province. Every European country 


cultural into a manufacturing nation, 


self-inflicted suffering has given us. 
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I O That Sta S New 
3 p \ 
whi 
A grey, dingy, faded top will make 
Ih i i 
marking you. any car look passé. Don’t sell your car = 
r, 
“ntite Te Fai R er Cloth rQ — 
Top Materist_| _ Rubber Chth because the top looks shabby. Get a 
= pase abrikoid Industrial Dynamites 
at Blasting Powder new top—a top that stays new. 
und = Pruck Special Fabrikoid | Farm Explosives 
|M Irine Special ( US.Stand) Blasting Supplies a 
th Book Finish Fabrikoid |Hunting _ 
== Fabrikoid Sheeting Trapshooting 
= 
init Sanit: ry a) all Finish \nest hesia Ether 
== | Town & Country Paint Leather Solution- 
Vitrolac Varnish Soluble Cotton 
|Vitrolac Stain Finish Metal Lacquers 
i= Flowkote Enamel Wood Lacquers 
i= Liquid _Light_for_Mills Mantel_Dips never fades. It is water, grease, stain and dust proof— and == 
Antoxide Iron Pain ds , 
== Bane Bronzing as cleanable as glass. When soiled by travel, plain water 
Shingle Stain Pyroxylin Solvents 
et = Auto Enamel Refined Fusel Oil will restore its beauty. It is guaranteed not to leak, crack i 
ct = Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods | —_|Commercial Acids nor peel for one year but built to last the life of your car. 
Ou Challenge Collars Alums \ k 
= Novelty Shecting Any good top maker can re-top your car with 
== Transparent Sheeting | Wood Pulp Rayntite. 
= Py-ra-lin Rods & Tubes Pigment Bases 
Check Rayntite in the coupon and send for samples, 
ty, Speciatics Gases booklet —and list of cars on which Rayntite is furnished 
ny. regular equipment. 
sts, = Name = 
City Sete World's Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 
mie = 
val Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. : 
nen Canadian Office and Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
nd 
“0 The Du Pont American Industries are: 
ing H 
let i=S al Works, Ex qu litable Bldg.. New York Pyroxvlin and C barChem ] 
nd i>: Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware . Leather Substitute = : 
hal The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York Iv Py ralin and Cleanable Collar 
h ae Harrisons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemical i 
ont rks ihm ve d e Base i 
ait j= Visit the Du Pont Products Store, Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delawar Dyes and Dye La =} ‘i 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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«| Got the Job!” 


a4 hy he n f my Department starting 
Mond The boss had been watching all 
the me 4 When h id Thad been studying at 
home with the International Correspondence 
Schools he knew I had the right stuff in me—that 
I was bound to make ood 

Spare-tim tudy witht Lc is winning promotions 
for thousands of n nd bringing happiness to thousands 
of homesallover the !. Inoffices, shops, stores, mines, 
mills and on railr A i. ¢ 7 ned men are tepping up 
to big jobs, over the head older men, past those whose 
only qualification is 1 scrvice The first step these men 
took was to mark and mail this ¢ > m. Make ur start 
the same way—and make it right n 
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herself) “Tve already spoken to him 
about it.” 

l threw hands. There 
no use of a youngster like me trying to 
cope with her. “Go ahead. then.” I 
sand. “Fix it anyway vou like.” 

“There's a dear.” she said. patting 
meoon the arm. She was one of those 
women whe are always getting very 
close toa man and laying a hand on Ins 
arm. or rubbing her shoulder against 
his. oh. so unconsciously. 

Vel have Daevrenn. and vou and 
that’s threes” she counted, “and 
Milly Nixworth and her husband 
that’s five — and Rose Francis and the 
two Whipple brothers! That's enough 

three women and five men — FT hate 
a party where there are not more men 
than women!” 

She langhed and then she abruptly 
dropped the subject of the party. 
‘Look here, Calvin.” she said, very 
confidentially, “don't you know of 
anything good on the market just 
now something T could make a little 
money on quickly? My dressmaker is 
simply worrying me to death and I 
must have some new things and there's 
the sweetest diamond pin al Gallt’s. a 
perfect love of a thing that Pm dying 
for! Don't vou know of something that 
could make a quick turn in-— say 
three or four thousand?” 

I fell hack on evasion, for I always 
dreaded the moments when she urged 
me to make monev for her. The 
markel’s dead just now.” said. “but 
Ill keep my eves open.” 

“Oh. dow” she begged, and her face 
turned old and anxious for a second. 
‘LT must have some money!” 

Mr. Spalding stammered. 

*Hush — hush!” she cried. “He 
doesn’t know a thing about my bills. 
Ive told everybody TP buy from that if 
they ever take a bill to him it’s the end 
of my custom. And they know Fil 
pay eventually, so they mind what 1 
sav. But don’t know——L got in 
deeper than I intended, and I'm fright- 
fully pressed just now.” 

My Cousin Evelyn’s desire to play 
the market had already been very em- 
barrassing tome. [had told my father 
of her wish to have a secret account with 
us, and he had grunted and said. 
“Very well — but treat her like any 
other customer.” Which) easier 
said than done. Once I wenl so far as 
to make up a trifling loss out of my 
own poekel, for when she lost she was 
just like all other women, almost mszane 
with grief about Hh. And when she won 
she was as delighted as a child. She 
was so very eredulous that she believed 
the wildest rumor and any “tip any 
one gave her. no matter how wild, she 
al onee wanted to act on. Most of 
our conversation over her investments 
consisted in arguments on my part to 
convince her that she must not buy the 
things she wanted to buy. 

The little supper after the concert 
was finally accomplished, and Gabe 
acquitted himself nobly. Thad thought 
he would, all the time, but he was the 
only exeuse L could think of when 
Evelyn had been so insistent. Tt was 
a creditable affair my part in 
it, at least and the notable thing 
about it to me was that IT began to 
observe a secret understanding between 
Evelyn and Daevrenn — a sort of easy 
familiarity, only partially concealed by 
her, and flaunted by him. It made me 
hot under the collar to see them. They 
might have been a soft voung married 
couple from the way they talked and 
acted, and Daevrenn’s insolent blue 
eves challenged us all to take note of it. 

The rest of the crowd seemed to 


McCLURE’S 


Leaks and Letters — Continued from page 8 


acee if it were nothing unusual 
the Nixworths were engaged in diverse 
directions. too she towards one of 
the Whipple brothers and he very ce 
voted to the lovely Rose Francis 
so, of course, they didiwt care. dare 
say Evelyn had invited) them for 
exactly that reason. 

It made me feel very sophisticated 
and man-of-the-world-ish to be enter- 
taining such a frisky. reckless crowd of 
people at my own table and LT remember 
thinking. naive vouthfulness, that 
it was just like life in French novels, of 
which LT had read a few. Daevrenn, 
outside of his familiarity with Evelyn, 
was all she claimed for him -——a most 
diverting, witty, amusing chap, and he 
kept us all roaring. Some of his jokes 
were a little raw, but no one seemed to 
mind that. 

One bit of the conversation DT remem- 
her well. Thev had been teasing me 
about being Evelyn's broker, and 
Milly Nixworth said that she 
didn’t believe Evelyn had ever made a 
cent in all her stock market adventures. 
So. deduced. Evelyn's gambling ten 
dencies had not begun in my offices 
was glad of that. After Milly's 
speech Evelyn had pouted and declared 
that T was the worst person to deal 
with that she had ever known, that I 
wouldn't let her venture on even the 
surest’ thing. not even when she: had 
the very best of inside information. 

‘Her informations not like the 
Irishman’s coat.” retorted. “Her’s 
is skin side inside.” I thought that 
pretty clever and everybody laughed 
as if they thought so, too, instead of 
being the feeblest and saddest of wit. 
But Daevrenn turned to Evelyn and 
said, in an aside — which L plainly 
caught, “HWerzchen, Til tell you how 
to vel some inside information with 
which vou can play the market and 
make — millions! And no one wall 
ever know but our two selves.” 

The rotten little beast) with his 
“herzchen” and his “just our two 
selves”! I looked from him to Evelyn 
and T saw that she was eagerly, in- 
fatuatedly listening, her big blooming 
body fairly vearning toward him. It 
made me sick. 

“Well” thinks I to myself. “this is 
the last supper party of this kind that 
I ever entertain, and if Pve got to get 
business this way, father can send some 
one here in my place.” Not that Twas 

prig. etther, but there was something 
uanseating tn these middle-aged people 
travestving real love. 
Gabe mixed so powerfully had affeeted 
everybody but me. 1 was glad when the 
party was over and they'd gone home, 


ERHAPS vou will remember the 

time when we came very near having 
a smart brush with one of the big powers 
over a small, vet meaningful incident 
that occurred about a Latin American 
country. We took our stand on the 
Monroe doctrine and told the Big 
Power to go chase itself. Whether or 
not the B. P. would pay any attention 
to our warning was another matter. 
Things looked very tense and exciting 
for a while. A lot of the jingo papers 
hegan calling for support of the Presi- 
dent. no matter whether he declared 
war or not, and urging him to go the 
limit in the defense of our dignity. 
Various legations hummed with activ- 
ity and our state department worked 
all night and every night. The navy 
was put in fighting order—oh, we 
gave every sign of pulling up our shirt 
sleeves and getting ready to give some- 
hody a good licking. Cables hummed 
and the Cabinet met every day in long 


strenuous sessions.  Pour-parlers wep 
tossed back and forth between oy 
country and the Big Power like tiddled 
and the cloud got black 
and blacker and more menacing wit) 
every second, 
body was on tiptoe with excitement 
and uneertainty and anxiety, it beean, 
fairly clear that the great 
would be made at a certain Cabine 
meeting, which should take place on y 
Tuesday morning. That the Presiden: 
would lay lis message to the Bie Powe: 
hefore his advisors and. after due cop 
sullation. it would be sent. Whethe 
this would be a hostile ultimatum, » 
a conciliatory note that might « pen y 
further negotiation. was pure con jectun 
Bets were offered free lv in brokers 
offices and hotel cafés with odds o, 
certain war. And stocks were all w 
in the air, evervbody afraid to Iny 
and everybody else afraid to sell. Wily 
rumors of war would send this or tha 
industrial kiting, and then strong 
peace intimation would whipsaw ther 
down again. T never speculate myself 
and never have. but T was as excited 
as evervone else, and tore round like ; 
madman in the general welter of yw 
certamly. 

And then, Monday night. right in thy 
middle of it. didn’t T come down wit) 
a malignant sore throat and chills an 
the doctor ordered me to bed and told 
me not to dare to stir from there with 
out his orders. By Tuesday morning 
Twas in a high fever and slightly de. 
lirious, and there was threatened 
thickening in one lung pleurisy' 
Whether it would be peace or war- 
I didn’t know or care by that time. ] 
was sure that Pembroke and Dollins 
would take care of everything just a 
well without me as with me, so T gay 
myself up to the business of being very 
sick 

The momentous decision. as | said 
was lo be made in Cabinet: meeting o1 
Tuesday morning. would not 
given to the press until after the stock 
exchange closed in. the afternoon, to 
avoid, as far as possible, any pani 
It was understood that the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury had 
heen in conference with the head of 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
several of the biggest men in Wall Street 
in order that the thing should be handled 
decently and that there should be 1 
more fluctuation than could possinl 
be helped. They wanted no scandal of 
fortunes lost and won in greedy manip: 
tihation. 

Meanwhile, To spent the great da 
and several days thereafter, mostly it 
a feverish stupor, only waking to cous! 
and to suffer with the racking, pierenig 
pain in my chest. Gabe attended me 
that boy turned out to be a cracking 
good nurse -— and the doctor was 
and out three or four times a day. He 
told me afterward he didn’t give a cent 
for my chanees to live. Of course, ne 
one else was permitted to see me. 

By the end of the week the worst 
was over and though L was mighty weak 
my head was clear and the pain abated. 
When Gabe saw me feeling like mysel! 
again, he told me that Pembroke hat 
been coming up to my rooms sever 
times each day, asking when 1 woul 
he able to see him. spec” it’s sompt 
pow ful ser'us-like,” said Gabe, waggit! 
his black head. “He done look like ‘ 
spook.” 

My curiosity was aroused, and I toll 
Gabe to send Pembroke up. It seemel 
hardly a moment when he came hurry 
ing in, his face drawn and worried. 

Hello. Pem.” I said. ‘What we 
the President's note?” 
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“Tt was peace, Mr. Hurdle,” he said, 
qecinctly, “and, as we expected, the 
market went up at once. It's normal 
and stable now, But there's something 
important [ must tell you. On Tuesday 
afternoon, shortly before the market 
dosed, Mrs. Spalding sent a letter and 
certified check, with instructions to 
iuy this list on margin - * he drew a 
lip of paper out of his pocket, 
and well her message 
perative and—she is a connection 
of vour family, Mr. Hurdle -—and I 
executed the order 

“Let me see the list,” [ interrupted. 

He gave it tome. Tt was a long list, 
mostly the industrials, mining stocks 
and railroads which had shown the 
ereatest depression at the approach of the 
war-cloud. 1 looked up at Pembroke. 

“My God!" said. “She 
yoy it was going to be peace — and 
he played the market on ae!” 

“LT was sure of it.” said Pembroke. 
“But what was I to do? And — and 
that’s nol all.” 

He came closer to my bed and bent 
whisper. “Thorne, Baron Daev- 
renn’s dummy, put in about the same 
order, but larger.” 

It was all clear. “Of course,” I 
eroaned, “it was Daevrenn planned it. 
She'd never have had the wits. The 
dirty scoundrel he got her to find 
out from Spalding what the President's 
message Was to be, and then told her 
how to play it. Close their accounts, 
Poem, and send them their dirty money. 
We're brokers, not agents for sneak- 


good 


thieves. 

“They've closed their accounts them- 
selves, Mr. Hurdle, vesterday. They 
they made an enormous clean-up. Pve 
wl the report of the transaction in full 
for you if vou feel well enough to see it.” 

“T feel well enough,” IT said. “Give 
it here.” 

He drew outa bunch of papers from 
another pockel and gave it to me. I 
ran my eve over them and groaned 
The market had rallied tremen- 


again. 

dously far more than antiei- 
pated. They had won an indecent 
swum the Baron taking the lion's 


share, of course. 

“Well, there’s no help for it” said. 
“We've been made a party lo as nasty 
a picce of grafting as ever knew of. 
write a full account to my 
father, Pembroke-—— want) him to 
know about this in case of any trouble.” 

Pembroke lingered. You dow t 
suppose, Mir. Hurdle.” he asked, “you 
dowt suppose that Mr. Spalding was 


Go and 


incon this, do you —and used Mes. 
Spalding as a blind?” 
“Todo not! shouted. “John 


Spalding would) starve to death before 
he'd make money by betraying national 
trish and confidence. No. its that 
silly. grasping woman and that foreign 
skunk, the Baron. They've done it 
alone as sure of that as I'm 
sure Pin diving.” 

The more LE thought it over, the more 


sure owas that owas right that 
John Spalding was so far 


above any suspicion of that kind from 


ayone who knew him that it) was 
ridiculous even to imagine it. But 
wasnt Lo wild against Daevrenn and 


his “herschen”™ Evelyn, though! 
lmged to see them and tell them what 
I thought of them. 

know whether my indignation 
ielped my cure, but at any rate | was 
vlling up and eating semi-solid food 
the next day. That was Sunday. I 
tal just finished my milk toast and 
dinner when Gabe came in 
smiling his widest smile. 

“Mista Seetary Spalding heah to 
vou himself! he announced, pom- 
poushy, 

By George, T almost had a fit. I 
fl certain he had come to call me to 
*counl for Evelyi’s stock-gambling. 
Fora wild moment I thought of telling 


Gabe that I was too sick to see him, 
then I determined to face the music. 
“Show him in, Gabe,” I said. And in 
came John Spalding. 

With my first glance at him I saw 
that he had not come on the errand | 
had feared. He looked concerned and 
anxious, but it was for me. not for him- 
self. “My dear boy.” he exclaimed, 
with more warmth than I had ever 
seen him display, “I did not know until 
today that you were sick. Why didn't 
you send us word? I met Doctor Baker. 
by pure chance, or I shouldn't have 
known about it vet.” 

He was so kind and so solicitous that 
I hardly knew how to answer him, 
realizing, as I did, how treacherous!) 
his wife and her fine friend, the Baron, 
had betrayed him. He didn’t seem to 
notice anything unusual, but sat down 
by my bed. “I would have brought 
Evelyn with me,” he said, “but she 
decided to go to New York on Friday 
a shopping expedition, I suppose — and 
left very suddenly. Do your parents 
know of your condition? I wonder that 
your mother has not been here.” 

I told him that I had not let my 
parents know that I was sick, for my 
mother was very frail and it was my 
father’s idea, and mine, to spare her 
every anxiety we could. I went on to 
say how attentive the doctor had been 
and what a good nurse Gabe was and 
how well I was getting on. After a 
little more talk, he went away, promis- 
ing to come the next day and anxiously 
inquiring if there was not something 
he could do for me, or some delicacy 
that his own cook could) prepare for 
me. As he stood up to go. he looked 
out of my window over into Daevrenn’s 
garden. 

“A pleasant outlook,” he said. “Let 


me see-— what house is that? It must 
he the third no, the fourth from 
the corner.” 

“Its the embassy — Baron Daev- 


renn’s residence.” L said, briefly. 

“Oh, ves” he said. and turned away 
from the as if he'd a snake. 
He shook hands with me quickly and 
got out of the room as if he wanted to 
himself as far as possible from 
something he despised. 

When he had gone I was, if anything. 
slill more enraged against Evelyn. 
She'd gone off to New York post-haste 
to spend her money — of course. You 
can imagine all the things [TL thought 
about her in that hour. LT wondered il 
Daevrenn was in New York, too, and 
I pictured the two of them laughing 
together over the way they had hood 
winked John Spalding. T tell vou, that 
experience aged and changed me. 
first. realization of the world’s 
possibilities of baseness always leaves 
a scar in his sensibilities that is never 
quile obliterated. 

L did not recover from my attack of 
pleurisy as quickly as [ liad succumbed 
to it, but by the middle of the week I 
was able to be downstairs in the office 
a part of each day, and also take a little 
ride in the open air. Each day John 
Spalding came to see me, and in his 
kindness and solicitude LT got to know 
him better than Lever had done before. 
had always admired and respected 
him, but now my feelings for him began 
to have a touch of hero-worship. Each 
day when he came I asked if Evelyn 
had returned, but each day he said no, 
and L fancied that he spoke briefly and 
as though he did not want me to ques- 
tion him further about her. Of course I 
had sense enough to hold my tongue. 
But he talked freely of other things 
and TL found him more genial and more 
approachable than Thad ever dreamed. 
When he found that To was hiring a 
carriage for a little drive each day, he 
insisted that should use his, and told 
me that we would drive together, be- 
ginning the next day. This was, vou 
see, before the day of the automobile. 
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_ knows that something must 
be done to nourish, strengthen, 
repair and build up what long hours 
of work and worry at the office 
have torn down. 


She knows, be it from experience, from 
her Physician or from its reputation, that 
Sanatogen, the vital food-tonic, supplies 
what nerves need concentrated 
nourishment, strength and tone all of 
which lead to healthy vigor and greater 
mental and physical endurance. Further- 
more she knows that, through the or- 
ganic phosphorus and pure albumen that 
Sanatogen contains, it works with Nature 
to repair frayed nerves. 


most 


So when Sanatogen actually brings to 
him a new joy in working and achieving, 


“But your nerves simply 
cant stand the strain!” 


Sold by Drug Stores everywhere. Three sizes—$1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


O 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 


he, too, feels that in Sanatogen he has 
found a true friend to lean on in times 
of physical stress. 


Over 21,000 Physicians, having proven 
its worth in actual practice, have written 
endorsements of Sanatogen, as have also 
thousands of active men and women, 
such as 


Mme. Sarah Grand 
Mme. Olive 
Lady Henry 


John Burroughs 
Sir Gilbert Parker 
Col. Henry Watterson 


Schreier 

You, too, will find Sanatogen the aid 
you need. A few weeks’ use will surely 
convince you. 

Send for interesting booklet touching on San 

atogen's kindly help and giving many interesting 
aids in the quest for contentment and better 
health. This book is FREE. Address the Bauer 
Chemical Co., Inc., 24C Irving Place, New Y ork, 


No ad ance im prices, 


“Be a 
LUDEN~ite” 


AVOID THROAT 
TROUBLE 


Luden’s keep the throat 
free from dryness and 
irritation, and relieve 
soreness and kindred 
ailments. Alsosweeten 
the breath. 
Luden’s Yellow 
Sanitary Package 
5c as usual 


Annabell Williams was born with Club 
Feet. After other treatment had failed 
her mother brought her to the McLain 
Sanitarium, January 17, 1916, at il years of 
age. Four months later they returned home 

—happy. Read the mother's letter. 
“IT took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with 
two straight and useful feet. Today she runs 
and plays as any child. We can't say enough for 
the McLain Sanitarium and will gladly answer 
all letters of inquiry.”’ 

Mrs. Morgan Williams, Higbee, Mo. 
This deformity was corrected without 
plaster paris or general anaesthesia. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children and young adults 
afflicted with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip Dis- 
ease, Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable book 
“Deformities and Paralysis,"" with Book 
of References, free. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
976 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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N these stirring times if every 

young man in this nation should 

read two of the editorial features in 
February McClure’s 


THE ALCOHOLOCAUST on page I 
THE STRONG ONES 


the good that would unquestionably 
result from this simple act would be 
immeasurable. 


on page 10 


the title of our 1918 sete ae the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
vu blic ath m of the year—really a book of 192 pages, 16 colored plates and over 
1000 photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit. and em 


" ies the results of over seventy vears ol practical experience lo give this 


catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual! offer: 
Every ints A Envelope 
Counts s Cash 
10cents 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


‘ wh of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish Henderson s Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant 
pies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in «coupon envelope, which, whe Lpt ie 

ul return d, be accepted as a 25-ce paymes at on any ord ri ts $1.00 
ilu 1 W Hend Collection w klet, “Better Garde 


PETER HENDERSON & Co 


CorTLANoT 
* New Ciry 
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I was pretty well pleased with myself 
hecause of all the attention that John 
Spalding showed me, and ['m free to 
say that T was looking forward to show- 
ing myself in his carriage by his side. 
I thought naively that it would probably 
he very good for business. The carriage 
was later in coming than T had antiect- 
pated, though. [ had on my overcoat 
and hat for half an hour before Gabe 
came to tell me that it was there. 

But when IT went out it was empty 
and the coachman said that he had 
orders to take me back to the Spalding 
house. supposed the secretary had 
heen delayed a little. so T got in and 
driven in state to the Spalding 
As T went up the steps. a 


was 
resi lence. 


stout pugnacious looking man came 
walking rapidly down the street and 
joined me at the door. [recognized 


him at once — it was Senator Marston, 
Spalding’s old-time friend and present 


enemy. “Now, what the devil was he 
doing there?” L asked myself. But the 
butler us both before 


could even imagine anything plausible 
to explain his presence. 

Spalding was just coming down the 
stairs as we entered and, after an in- 
stant of astonished pause, he came 
forward and Marston went to meet him. 

“LT must see vou, John, at once,” he 
said, crisply. 

I was somewhat embarrassed, so | 
had hung back and Spalding didn't 
notice me. “Very well.” he said, 
courteously, to Marston, but without 
offering his hand. ** Will vou come into 
my study?” 

The two of them moved off tite an- 
other room and left me there. didn't 
know exactly what to do, but L went to 
the door and opened it, thinking Pd take 
my airing anyway, but when L looked 
out saw that the coachman had 
driven away. L was in a quandary. I 
shut the door and wondered if L had 
hetter call the butler, or just let myself 
oul quietly and walk back to my rooms. 
At last, I decided that I ought at least 
to leave a message. I was just about to 
touch the bell when the front door was 
thrown open and in rushed —- Evelyn. 

She was worn and white and her usual 
careful toilette was dishevelled and 
travel-marked. But of this she was 
oblivious. She was gripped by an 
anxiety so keen, an urgency of thinking 
of something beside herself so over- 
powering, that nothing else mattered. 
She might have been a queen of tragedy 
by her jook of agonized suspense, but 
it was too real to leave a suspicion of 
acting. She did not seem surprised to 
see me: indeed, I doubt that she saw 
me at all, except as someone who might 
be able to put an end to her anxiety. 

She gripped my arm between her 
bare fingers. Calvin,” she said, 
almost as if she did not dare to ask, vet 
must, ““where’s John?” 

[ looked at her stupidly and wagged 
my head at the study door. 

He's in there,” said, with Senator 
Marston.” 

“With Marston!” she cried, as if I 
had struck her. “Oh — am I too late?” 

She turned as if to go in, and then 
stopped. “LT must hear what he says.” 
she said, half to herself.‘ Perhaps,” 
she turned back to look at me, still 
that strange unaware look, “perhaps 
vou'd better hear, too. T might need a 
witness.” 


She motioned me to follow her, and 
we went stealthily into the long draw- 
ing-room that opened off the study. 


between the two rooms was 
not closed. but the 
drawn, and behind them we took our 
places. They were red velve’ por- 
tieres shall remember the color and 
the warm silken feel of them until L die. 
[L fairly burned with questions that 
[ could not ask. Where had she been 
what was the matter — what did 
Marston's visit mean that it should so 


The door 


portieres were 


excite her? through the thi 
fabric of the curtains T presently 
the answer to this last. We could rt 
them plainly. Evelyn was leaning 
ward, as if she must gather every syllab}, 
“You know, of thet wha 
vou say is a Spalding WHS Saving 
in a tone like ice. “* Youd better Je; 
my house. Marston. before I 
the servants and have you thrown oy 
Of all the conte mptible things that ym 
should come here 
“You needn't get so hot.” 
Marston's full throaty 
vou'd better not 
have me thrown out. 
dence. 
the peace note to make an 
killing on the Stock Exchange and th 
fact that Vou _ it through vour wif 
doe sm t make 
“My wife!” 


course, 


struck jy 


Voice, “any 


exclaimed 


Spalding 


“You damned dog — dowt take yy 
wife's name vour foul mouth.” 
Marston laughed. a nasty 
chuckle. Then came rustline wit 
papers. “Here's the proof,” hie said 


“Here's the list of the stocks she hough; 
through the Hurdle office. She hough 
on Tuesday afternoon before the peay 
note was made publicand sold on Friday 
making a total profit of some seven 
thousand dollars. Do vou SUP pos 
anvone will believe that Mrs. S$ 
selected that list of stocks herself?” 

L could feel Evelyn shaking 
me, but TE did not look at her. 
sorry for her, then, but I 
for John Spalding. 

“Now, see here, Spalding.” sai 
Marston, more deliberately. ve 
the evidence, as TP say. and the 
true. But Pin willing to keep the whol 
thing private and not give it oul . 
provided provided 
my price for it.” 

John Spalding still did) not answer 
Behind the curtains we could feel th 
horror of his stricken silence. — Lt was fu 
worse than if he had rushed into speech 

* And my price,” said Marston, seeing 
that Spalding did not mean toreply.“m 
price Is... your 
Cabinet.” 

Evelyn gave a little choking gasp a 
this and [ came very near 
aloud. The nerve of the man! 
insolent sureness in his voice! 

“Tt ean be done very quietly” Mar. 
ston said. “You can resign —ill 
health, or any other innocuous reason 
and before vou go you can arrange tha 
Tam to be appointed in your stead. | 
you don’t, John Spalding, I serve notie 
on you that Pm going to spring this 
scandal on the administration in th 
most telling way possible, if it splits 
the party from Maine to California 
Well. what do you say?" he concluded 
impatient at the other's long silence. 

“Tf vou can prove vourcharge as to thr 
spec ‘ulation which you allege was hase 
on fore-knowledge of the peace note —é 
began Spalding, containedly, but ol 
with such weariness and pain in his tone’ 

“T can prove it,” averred Marston 
eagerly. “There's the record over i 
young Hurdle’s office, for one thing.” 

if. as T said, you can prove it t 
me,” said Spalding, as if he had not 
heard the interruption, “TL will pay your 
price and do what you want. I wil 
resign and see to it that vou are ap- 
pointed my place. On the other 
hand, T shall require of vou absolut 
and binding proof that this transactier 
shall be kept in inviolate 
am not demanding that for my ow 


Was sorrie 


can get 


. seul 


And the 


secrecy. 


sake, but for—for my wife.” His 
voice shook over that last word. 
‘Tt was then that Evelyn snatched 


aside the curtains with one sweep 
her arms, appearing between them lik 
a mask of anger. ; 

*“Tndeed. John, vou ll do nothing 
the sort!” she announced, crisply 
“Resign, indeed, and put him or any 
one in vour place!’ 
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The two men had leaped to their fect 
and turned to her, staring. Marston 
recovered from the surprise and 
took a slep toward her, his big bull 
head thrust forward viciously. 

“And suppose, Madam.” he said, 
are prepared to take the conse- 
quences of seeing your husband dis- 
oraced and driven from office? 

a Evelyn came further into the room. 
She wa controlled now. She 
smiled as she answered. 

“Pm quile prepared for anything vou 
might do. Senator Marston.” she said. 
“And since vou've asked me a qucs- 
tion, let me ask you one. Do you know 
a Mrs. Bishop—a pretty little Mrs. 
Bishop who lives on East) Twenty- 
seventh Street in New York? And does 
Mrs. Marston know her, too?” 

coulduw’t imagine what she 
gcving ef. and neither. [owas sure, 
could John Spalding. We were mere 
spectators. The real fight lay between 
Evelyn and Senator Marston. He 
dropped back a step and his face turned 


“you 


more 


was 


purple. 

“What do you: mean?” he roared. 
“Don't think that vou or that woman 
can frighten me. This is) blackmail, 
that’s what 

“What vou were say ing to John 
wasn't blackmail, then?” asked Evelyn, 
following up her advantage. By Jove, 
she was splendid! All of her weariness 
and dishevelment seemed to have van- 
ished. She might have been Boadi- 
cea or Semiramis, or any one of those 
ancient warrior queens! She reached 
into her little bag and pulled out a 
bunch of — something that might have 
been any sort of papers, letters, maybe, 
or some other small documents, folded 
and tied with a flat wide ribbon, dainty 
haby blue ribbon. to add to the ineon- 
eruity of the thing. 

Edith held this little package up 
hefore Senator Marston and smiled at 
him. “Look. she said. “Here are the 
letters vou wrote her — oh, nol so very 
lng ago. One two three — four 
— five SIX seven little letters 
all signed with vour name, all written 
on your own official stationery. Would 
you like me to show them to Mrs. 
Marston, or. better still, give them to 
the newspapers? They'd make mighty 
pleasant reading for a lot of people 
who don’t like vou, Senator Marston. 
Mrs. Bishop doesn’t mind what I do 
with them. What a pretty litthe woman 
she is—and what a pleasant apart- 
ment she has——and:how much she 
appreciates the many kindnesses - 
of her friend, Senator Marston, who 
was so thoughtful) about arranging 
little trips for her —and helping her 
with her imvestments.” Her words 
were light and mocking, but there was 
nothing mocking im the look in her eves. 
And now she dropped her mockery and 
spoke with deadly seriousness. ** You 
proposed a bargain to my husband a 
little while ago,” she said. “Now I 
propose one to vou. You will never 
breathe a word to anyone of what you 
know about my investments, so long 
as vou live. Tn return will keep equal 
silence about these letters. But [ shall 
keep them in my possession and if 
there is any move from you or if 
you openly show your enmity to John 
again, in any way, or embarrass him, 
I shall use these letters instantly, with- 
out wailing one hour. What do you 
say, Senator Marston?” 

But he was already backing out of 
the room. “I'm beat,” he said, malig- 
nantly, agree to keep my mouth 
tut. Fl keep my word if you'll keep 
Yours.” 

“Til keep mine,” said Evelyn, “but 
ill keep the letters, too, remember.” 

He didn’t make a very dignified exit. 

de just got out — not a bit like a de- 


fated Villain on the stage. By the time 
le Was out on the street Pm sure his 
look of terror and anger Was gone and 


he had composed his features into the 
thoughtful-statesman expression — that 
he usually wore them in. Stil, it didn’t 
matter how he looked. John Spald- 
mg and his wife had forgotten him 
almost before he was out of their sight. 
They were gazmg at cach other as_ if 
they had never known each other before. 

“Evelyn — vou did it?” he asked. 
“You wheedled me into. telling vou 
what the President's note was to be snd 
vou deliberately used it for gambling 
in the stock market?” 

She flung the little packet of letters 
on the desk belween them. “Oh. ves 
ves!" she cried. did it. John. I 
didi’t realize how dreadful a thing it 
was to do. TF wanted some furs and 
jewelry —- oh, T was insane, TP suppose. 
And right away, almost before the 
money was in my hands. T found out 
that Marston knew and T was sure he'd 
try to use it against sou. And [T knew 
I must find some way to fight) him. 
And then the idea of this woman 
oh, people had talked, but no one was 
sure: so TL rushed off to New York, 
and T found her —-and it was all true 
and she had the letters and. oh, John — 
} had to spend all the money I made to 
buy the letters from her! 

She began to ery now, heavily, and 
her words came between sobs. 


“Oh, dont think T care — about 
the money, To mean don't think I 
care. Tt was the danger — to vou — 


my dear — and how near Cd come to 
ruining vou by my — my selfishness 
and extravagance that nearly killed 
me. And it took so long to make that. 
Bishop woman give me the letters for 
the money T had —- she bargamed and 
haggled- -and all the time —all the 
time —- it was a knife m my heart thal 
vou might) be at’ Marston’s merey — 
for oh. TL never cared for anyone but 
you — and if T had rumed vou — oh, 
John John 

You see. she had not asked him to 
forgive her, and vel every word, every 
vesture was a plea for it. Yet at first 
John Spalding did not bend to her. 
The shock of finding out her duplicity 
was too great. She had been playing 
with his honor — and he held his honor 
very dear. Yet there was something 
fine and high in her effort: to atone. 
Ive often wondered since how it: would 
have been if she hadnt got) back in 
time to checkmate Marston but TI 
wasn't a evnical old codger then, as 
T am now, so all my youthful soul was 
lit up with forgiveness and admiration 
for the thing she had done. T won- 
dered how John Spalding could see her 
utter abasement and stand unmoved. 
And presently transpired that he 
couldn't. He came around the desk 
and took her in his arms. And I—I 
closed the curtains and went away, 
filled with all the emotions of one who 
has essisted at a great and moving 


drama. In their embrace — he  for- 
giving, she passionately contrite 


there was a promise of life on an honest 
basis between them. 


Mr. Hurdle chuckled. ‘Years after- 
ward,” he said, “TL asked Evelyn how 
she’d found out that Marston had the 
information about her stock gambling 
and also how she knew where to find 
the Bishop woman so quickly. She 
wouldn't tell me, at once, but finally 
she gave me a queer sidelong glance. 

“*Diditeveroccurtoyou,’ she asked, 
‘that Daevrenn was a good friend of 
mine? And that his embassy maintains 
a spy system that is a model for finding 
out the things one doesn’t want known?” 
But more than that she wouldn't say 
a word! 

“Ah. ves, my dear friends,” concluded 
Mr. Hurdle, smiling, “a great many 
more things happen in Washington 
than ever get into the papers. In fact, 
the best news is always omitted. 
Well — well — perhaps it’s safer so.” 


Doing Your Share at Home 


Women’s greatest patriotic service today is to 
heed the imperative advice of the National Food 
Administration. 


“Food will Win the War’’ 


The wheat must be saved and every housewife can 
do this by “the use of baking powder breads made 
of corn and other coarse flours” as recommended by 
the Conservation Division of the Food Administration. 


Royal Baking Powder 


not only makes the recommended coarse flour breads light 
and palatable, but insures their wholesome quality. 


Try this New War-Time Recipe: 


Oatmeal Bread 


1 , cup flour 5 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
144 cups cornmeal 2 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 1 egg 

1 cup milk 2 tablespoons shortening 


12 cup cooked oatmeal or rolled oats 
Sift together flour, cornmeal, salt, baking powder and sugar: add oat- 
meal. Add beaten egg, melted shortening and milk. Mix well and bake 
in greased shallow pan, in moderate oven 40 to 45 minutes. 


The above recipe is from our new red, white and blue book 
which shows how to co-operate with the Government in sav- 
ing white flour. It is called “Best War Time Recipes” and will 
be mailed free on request. 


ADDRESS ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
139 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Moderate cu ful «, $145: Junior model for small 
Send toda w free Horp Book containing detailed 


CLARK HARP MFG. CO. 
“Originators of the lrish Harp in America” 
433 S. Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y 
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Free to Garden Lovers 
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Using Trucks as Road Locomotives 


Solving the Problem of Hauling 


By Waldemar Kaempffert 


Editor of MeClure’s futomobile Department and Editor of ~ Pe 


VER fifty vears ago the British 
Parliament did its best to stop 
the development of the auto- 
mobile by passing the * Road 


Locomotive Act.” T-call attention to 
the Act not because of its meredible 
fatuousness, but because of its name. 
Road locomotive what a picture of 
transportation possibilities it paints to 
the mid’s eve! Can't vou see a strain- 
ing engme hauling a car or two loaded 
with bales and boxes? 
It ts only within the 
that we have 


last ten 


le develop the 


veurs 
begin 
locomotive possibilities of the motor 
truck. And vet 
nature lias teaching us the me 
chanteal lesson is caster bo pull 
than to carry. A can heal far 
than cul pric ke ol his 
\ motor on 
horse. Et. loo 
can carry. 
Sheer 


a nee 


for countless centuries 
been 


than it 


wheels isa 
cul haul more 
rather than 
mechanical 


business necessity 
appreciation — of 
principles has made us convert oui 
motor-trucks mto -road locomotives 
and develop the tratle In Detroit. 
for example. is nufacturer of auto 
mobile product difficult 
al best to transport economically, be- 
and little 
wanted to 
his bodies 


a ome 
lewlies al 
cause it hes much volume 
weight. The manufacturer 
use motor-trucks to deliver 


to the automobile makers of Detroit. 
It was obvious that he could com- 
pletely fill a truck and vet not utilize 


its full weight-carrving capacity by more 


than one-fifth, At once the thought 


\ Brooklyn grocer with a chain of 
hundred stores bought conven- 
motor-Lrucks Lo lake the place 
Weren t they as fresh at the 
day as at the beginning? 
It seemed self-evident that gasoline 
would save money. But it didn’t 
at least, not at first. The motor-trucks 
were a fathire. Why? Because it took 
two hours to load one of them — two 
hours that entailed an mtolerable 
in money. A way had to be found of 
keeping the trucks motion while 
they were being loaded, as it were. So, 


lwo 
tional 
of horses. 
end of the 


k ISS 


the grocer decided provide two 
trailer wagous for each motor. While 


road delivering 
trailer, the 


was on the 
flour with one 


the motor 
and 


siigar 


other was being loaded. Not only was 
a motor failure converted mto a bril- 


liant success, but it became possible 
to open new stores distant 
and villages utterly inaccessible to horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

\ Pittsburgh contrac tor, 
Brooklyn grocer, did his fi 
and at once saw that the trailer meant 
dollars and cents to him. He had un- 
dertaken to haul away the dirt and stone 
excavated to build the foundation of a 
huge hotel. Seventy-five days was the 
time allotted to him. Could he do it? 
Not with horses and not with ordinary 
motor-trucks. Seventy thousand cubic 
vards, in other words seventy-five thou- 
sand ordinary cart loads, had to be 
disposed of in seventy-five days. 

The streets were clogged with vehicles 
during the day; at best a motor-truck 


towns 


untike the 
figurmg first, 


»ypular Science Monthly ~ 


And vet that) contractor finished his 
lusk not in the stipulated seventy-tiv 
days, but in just sixty. He used thre 
motor-trucks and three trailers. — Thy 
trucks worked twenty hours a day, 
Each truck made eighty trips of ninety- 
two miles. Five tons were carried 
on each truck, and three on each trailer 

eight tons at a time. That was it 
the daytime. At night, when the street 
were clear and speed could be mad 
the trucks ran without trailers and 
made thirteen miles an hour. Thus th 


necessity of traveling slowly in day 
time was made the most of by means 


of trailers, which reduce the speed. 
When the posstbility of almost 
doubling the earning power of a motor 
by the use of trailers was discovered, 
it was an obvious expedient to hitel 
an old but still serviceable horse-wagot 
to the truck. The front wheels of th 
wagon were removed and a fifth wheel, 
carried on the rear end of the motor 
truck. took their place. Thus tt became 
possible to make the most of at least 
part of an old horse equipment. But 
there were other advantages. — The 
greater part of the trailer load was 
carried on steel tires, which cost mucl 
less than rubber tires and wear better. 
Then the municipalities began to take 
notice of the motor-truck users’ doings 
Loads weighing from three to five tons 
cannot go clattering over street pave: 
ments at double the speed of a dra\ 
horse without doing damage. It is as 
if a gang of laborers with sledg se-ham- 
mers were doing their best to pound 


suggested itself: — why not use trailers? could make but five miles an hour. a road to pieces. Laws in some states 
And now he delivers ten forbid the use of steel-tired 
nutomobile bodies with a trailers of over iwo-tons 
motor-truck that cannot capacity except at very 
carry more than two. The Motor Truck in Business low speeds. Since speed 

Sometimes it is the neces- is essential, the rubber- 


that 
business 


sity of saving time 
leads a thinking 
man to utilize his motors as 
locomotives. Over and over 
again it has been pointed 
out in these articles that a 


motor-truck can save or 


make money only when it Load Watching the Cost twelve thousand _ trailers ° 
is in motion. vehick in use in the United States 
new booklet issued by the Automobile Departinent of But tl 

t yee tl MeClure’s, Motor Truck in Business,” by Walde ‘al ma- 
VEStmIERS Gf severe a mar Kaempffert, will be sent free to any business man who transportiag food anc 


sand dollars and which is 
operated at a daily ex- 
penditure of perhaps twenty 
dollars cannot be allowed 
te stand idle long. 


Fitting the 


writes to the 
business stationery. 

Write for a copy today, addressing your letter to the McClure a 
Automobile Department, 25 West 44th Street, New York. 


A Booklet by Waldemar Kaempffert 


Partial List of Contents 


Which Shall It Be — Gaso- Do They Pay? 
line or Electric ? When Trailers Pay 
Motion and Money Keeping the Truck in Con- 
Body to the dition 


Automobile Department of MecClure’s on his 


tired trailer has been de- 
veloped. The pavement is 
not destroyed, and all the 
advantages that accrue 
from using motors as loco- 
motives are preserved. 
All told there are about 


terial quickly in_ thes 
war davs+will lead mat) 
man to adopt — them 


who could see no_ profit 
year ag 


in them a 
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The government itself has set the ex- 
ample. Army searchlights are mounted 
‘trailers. partly as a matter of effi- 
partly as a matter of military 
policy. The searchlight can be sepa- 
vated several hundred feet from its 
betraying finger of 
light, whieh: sweeps the terraim opposite 
and seems Lo feel and tear aside the 
black veil behind which the enemy is 
jigging trenches or stealing forward ina 
wurprise assault, should beeome “a tar- 
et for a hostile battery, the trailer 
ae be blown to atoms, but the truck 
vill be spared. Perhaps trailers in war- 
fare find their greatest usefulness in 
jauling heavy gums and the cumbrous 
bodies of flying-machines. Haven't 
vor seers prelures enough of the four- 
al trailers that drag the famous 
French Do they not suggest 
jysiness possibilities —-these pictures? 

Our army has learned the lesson of 
jewar. [tis planning to use from three 
thousand to five thousand one-and-one- 
jalf-ton motor-trucks, mounted on giant 
weumatic tires, and in addition an equal 
ber of pneumatic-tired, two-wheeled 


creneys 


wheek 
re 


trailers to transport to the battlefield 
the thousands and thousands of fight- 
ing airplanes with which the Germans 
are to be crowded out of the air. When 
an American soldier's shoes are worn 
out they will be repaired by a traveling 
cobbler’s shop installed a_ trailer. 
When that same soldier is to be fed he 
will go to a trailer kitchen for a meal. 
When his teeth ache, he will ask for 
leave to visit the regimental dentist in 
trailer, equipped with all) the in- 
struments and engines of a metropolitan 
practitioner's office. And when he is 
brought down by a bullet: which must 
be located before it can be extracted, 
he will be carried to an X-ray trailer, 
where he will be laid on a table and 
photographed, just as if he were in a 
hospital at home. 

There are tens of thousands of busi- 
ness men the army who never 
realized the possibilities of using motor- 
trucks as road locomotives. They will 
learn an object: lesson in’ France that 
will be unforgettable, a lesson that 
they will surely apply after their vie- 
torious return, 


Mr. Kaempffert will be glad to answer automobile questions that readers of MeClure’s may ask. 


This service ix free. But it must be understood that, for obvious reasons, Mr. Kacmpffert cannot 


give 


tion to the reader himself, 


With technical questions on the maintenance and operation of an automobile, the reade 
The monthly automobile articles must do more than simply provide interesting 


the greatest latitude. 


reading matter. “They must set you thinking 


opinion of well-known cars or pass upon the merits of competing products. 


set you to asking questions. 


He will 


| give the names of manufacturers of different types of cars and accessories, leaving the final selec- 


is given 


They must be of help to you. 


“To Collect or Not to Collect” 


| Continued from page 30| 


mother-influence to guide her son on the 
right road through life, and so forth. 

Not long ago a delinquent boy in 
Philadelphia was handed over to the 
collection department. His address hap- 
pned to be that of the Wanamaker 
store, Where he worked. A girl sent out 
the “mother letter’ addressed — to 
“John Wanamaker’s mother.” suggest- 
ug that she had better keep an eve on 
her hoy if she wanted him to succeed in 
life. Ina few days the letter came back 
covered with caustic and humorous 
observations by the Wanamaker credit 
department, 

Another letter, not machine-made, 
jas becom a classic in the clothing 
wlustry. It was written years ago, by 
acothing manufacturer to one of his 
ustomers, and illustrates the tendeney 
of such correspondence to back-fire on 
the sender: 


like Conen, 
Eagle Emporium. 
Smithville, O. 

Dear Sur: 

Who asks every time for 30 days’ credit 
wl lets his bills run 3 months? 

Who never kept a promise like a legitimate 
Dan? 

Who ought to be sued in court right now 
vith lawyers” expenses? 

Who is a low-down crooked feller? 

Yours truly, 
Ane SoLoMoN. 


Collection letters are often queer 
communications. 
In selling and other directions, 


American business has greatly improved 
ils methods the past few years, so that 
ven in form letters there is a certain 
directness and individuality —they are 
tut to fil definite kinds of people. 

_ But let a customer fall behind in pay- 
ig a bill, and be turned over to the 
relentless young men of the collection 
department. and he may soon discover 
that he has lost his standing as 
individual. Fearful and wonderful 
‘actory-built form letters begin coming 
lisway. ‘The smaller the sum he owes, 


rs longer the letters, and the more 
“ownright impertinence their play 
pon his fears and sympathies. 


Collection methods are still likely to 
he those of yesterday, because some- 
hody has been too busy developing the 
sales or production side of the business 
to investigate improvements in this 
department. 

The collection machinery of vesterday 
was put together and operated chiefly 
by lawyers, or credit: men of too con- 
servative views. It was a remorseless 
mill, with one big wheel that ground 
every debtor through exactly the 
same way. That big wheel was the legal 
obligation incurred by anybody who 
failed to pay a bill. Tf an account fell 
overdue, that was proof enough of dis 
honest motives on the part of the debtor, 
and the collection department proceeded 
to frighten or bully the money out of 
him without wasting much time learning 
what particular sort of individual he 
might happen to be. 

But good collection machinery today 
is more flexible. 

Delay in paying a bill is not taken as 
evidence of dishonesty. The — skilful 
collection manager assumes that every 
debtor is willing and able to pay, until 
the opposite is proven by ‘investigation. 


So the first step is to investigate. Does 
the debtor really owe this bill? There 


may be an error, as in the case of the 
woman who had sent back the books. 
is he tardy through bad financial 
habits? Has the house to whom he owes 
money done him some injustice that 
leads him to delay payment until the 
matter is straightened out? Perhaps he 
is away from home, or something may 
have gone wrong in the mails, or the 
business routine of either creditor or 
debtor. A good collection man works 
to get the facts before he starts actual 
collection methods, with the outcome 
that many accounts are paid without 
special collection treatment, and an 
cnormous saving in form letters. 

Debtors often have such odd habits 
that this investigation in itself repays 
the fellow with a sense of humor and a 
genuine liking for his kind. 

In a New England town, some time 
ago, an electrical company hard 
work gelting its money for a contract 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


53° $4 85 56 87 & 58 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes & 
before theyleave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
Youcansave money by wear- 
ing W.L.Doug!as shoes. The 
best knownshoes inthe world 
he quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 


tresof America. They are 
| made in a_ well-equipped 


we 


BOYS SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION— Before you buy be sure W. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This is your 
only protection against high prices for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD, 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
ourlocal dealer for them. Take noother make. Write for 
oo try showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
150 Spark st., Brockton, Mass, 


ECONOMY? 


“THE BOY 
WHO PEGGED SHOES” 


W. L. Douglas pegging 
shoes at seven years 
of age. 


Sixty-five years agoW.L. 
Douglas started acquir- 
ing the knowledge of how 
to make good shoes. 


Copyright, W.L Dougias St oe Co. 


¢ roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 
**New Guide to Rose Cultare” for 1918— 
it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it's a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated, 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other There's a saving ot 


EFFICIENCY 
flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe de- Quality and dur 


Don't Waste! Buy Right! Leading x 
livery guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses, service through Branch Stores in le 


business concerns that practice econ 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. Box 266 West Grove, Pa. | AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., lnc., 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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urpees Seeds 
row 


More seeds were planted last year 
than ever before and many thousands 
of families enjoyed fresh vegetables 
from the garden for the first time. 


guaranteed. 


The year 1918 will see a still greater 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers and Vegetables and will prof- 
it by their experience and plant only 
Quality Seeds. 


Burpee’s Annual 


For 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog contains the 
latest and most reliable infjormation about the ‘Best § 
that Grow." 216 pages with 103 colored illustrations 
of the latest novelties and bundreds of illustrations of every 
variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. !t is sent free to those who write for it, A post card will do, Write 
for your copy today, and please mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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Robertson’s Strange Career 


lo you know the history of this remarkable man? How 
after twenty vears a sailor before the mast, he became an 
inventor and a writer, whose stories were eagerly taken 
by all the great magazine publishers? How he grew old 
and became unable to spin any more yarns? 

How McClure’s and The Metropolitan Magazine deter- 
mined that this penniless old man should be given his 
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Kipling’s; 


These are only two of the 70 genius- 
inspired storiesthat Robertson wrote. 
They appeal to women and to men 
alike—for through them Romance men in curious situations: 
and Realism go hand in hand. 
are salt sea 
pirate stories that rival 


What Great Writers Say: 
Richard Harding Davis 


“‘A master of his art. No lover 
of real stories can afford to miss 
reading Morgan Robertson.’’ 


Irvin S. Cobb 

**No American writer has ever 
written better short stories than 
Morgan Robertson.”’ 
Booth Tarkington 

“‘His stories are bully sea 
is foamy and his men have hair on 
their chests.’’ 


Girl and This Boy 
Meet 


EA RS 


on a Desert Island 


before they had been cast up by shipwrecks on 
opposite sides of the island. 
knew of the other. 

what each thinks of the other 
share together the perils and joys of their wild existence— 
Morgan Robertson tellsit all in his daring story “Primordial” 
and its sequel “The Three Laws and the ( 


neither 
how they meet 
how they become one and 


Both grew up- 
How they survive 


rolden Rule.” 


“Treasured sland”; fascinating tales 

hypnotism; amazing studies of 
personalities; stories of men and wo- 
stories 


There that lift vou out of vourself; muarvel- 
stories better than — ous, gripping stories —8 volumes of 


them—2,000 pages—600,000 words, 
rightful place in literature, and the money necessary to 
enable him and his wife to spend their last days in com- 
parative comfort? How this dream came true—and then, 
as he began to enjoy the royalties from his books, how 
the old man died on his first vacation in twenty years? 


Nothing was left to his frail little widow except the roy- 
alties from this sale. If requests for the books come 
quickly, then her fear of want is pushed further away; if 
few orders are received, then again draws near the pov- 
erty of which she has already had too large a share. 


McCLURE F th Fi t Ti 
BOOK CO. opertson ompiete ru ishe OrKS— for the First_lime 
76 Fifth Ay e., 
New York Only selected stories of Morgan — trifling. Cut the couponand mail it. Send no money. McCall’s Magazine = 56 big magazines. The 8 Morgan 
Robertson have been offered be- Your name will be entered at once for a full year’s sub- — Robertson books, pictured and described on this page, will 
R ; fore. Now you are offered scription to McClure’s, The Metropolitan and be shipped to you at once, prepaid. .\ll you pay is $1.00 
“ : is hiscomplete published a month for seven months—payments to be made upon 
bserip-, works in 8 volumes A Prize for Promptness receipt of monthly statements from us. 
M M and if ordered in The books are printed from large, clear type on fine paper, and 
ya mo connection with Paper pr vail - = this they are bound in handsome red cloth, with gold stamping. 
wood fortune we wil pow For lovers of beautiful books we have made 4 
macaz ment brings n extra ume ean yertson, the 
Nai special edition de luxe in full red leather binding 
Street the cost , Was ongina This set may be obtained by making four extra 
is > story well monthly payments of $1.00 each. Indicate your 
City and made up the literary Bohemia of New York. choice of binding when you mail the coupon. If you wish 
to pay cash a discount of is allowed. 
tr 4 \ 
be extended” Postige exo magazines going thet 76 FIFTH AVE. McCLURE BOOK CoO. _ NEw yYorK CITY 
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“oh done for a very wealthy man. The 
latter did not answer letters, and forgot 
jis promises to mail a check when 
visited personally, and it was only by 
humoring lim that the collection man 
fnally got the money—and along with 
it another contract. A little later he 
spoke of this man to the treasurer of a 
big electrical corporation. 

“P know him!” said the treasurer. 
“Te's ever. worse about putting money 
in the bank. For he is one of our stocek- 
holders. and has his dividend cheeks for 
five years past, and we have great diifi- 
culty with our accounts because he con- 
siders our Check safer than a bank ae- 
count, and keeps all we send him.” 

One of the most efficient collection 
managers in the country is a man who 
has handled thousands of accounts with 
debtors he seldom sees, working entirely 
iy mailand through the banks. Henever 
yses a form letter or makes a threat, and 
in very few cases resorts to the services 
of an attorney, and then only when the 
matter borders on dishonesty. His 
chief qualification is that of a good 
salesman understanding of svm- 
pathy with people. Yet ninety per cent 
of his collections are made by a routine 
method adapted to fit) the case in 
hand. 

First comes an investigation to ascer- 
tain if anything is wrong in the account, 
and then a sight draft is drawn on the 
debtor for the whole amount due. If 
this is not met through the latter's bank, 
then another draft is drawn upon him 
for part of the money, and a letter goes 
to the bank stating the collection man’s 
belief that this debtor is a sound credit 
risk, and will pay that draft. A carbon 
copy of the letter to the bank is mailed 
tothe debtor. That puts the debtor on 
his mettle to demonstrate that he is 
good, for the sake of prestige at his 
hank, and also puts the bank on its 
mettle to straighten out a tangle for one 
of its depositors about whom the collee- 
tion man at a distance feels confident. 
Each is bound to make a good showing 
to the other. It works! 

The old collection philosophy, of 
assuming that the tardy debtor was 
abad egy generally, and tearing him to 
pieces to get one’s money, has now 
heen supplanted by a philoso- 
phy, which recognizes that the best 
way to get the money, even out of a 
doubtful debtor, is to build him up so 
he can pay, and make him feel proud 
of himself while he is doing it. 


There has always been considerable 
trouble the collection of debts for 
farm machinery sold on long-term: pay- 
ments, and part of the organization of 
the old-school implement company was 
the vigorous collection expert who got 
payment by drastic methods. But the 
implement business is different today. 
Much of the collection trouble arose 
from lax methods of selling, and these 
are being corrected. The implement 
men have been chagrined the past five 
years as they watched farmers who 
bought farm machinery on long-term 
contracts cheerfully step up and buy 
automobiles for cash, or by a short- 
term system of notes, financed through 
their banks, which gave the auto 
agent his money in full) within a few 
months. 

threshing-machine concern the 
Middle West lost thousands of dollars 
in following drastic collection methods 
until it had the sense to put slow ac- 
counts in the hands of its salesmen. 
Since then it has lost litthe money, and 
men who might otherwise have been 
obstinate debtors are among its best 
friends and customers. 

The salesman knew little about pro- 
fessional collectors’ tricks, and so tackled 
the slow debtor from the selling angle. 
Visiting a man who had invested in a 
threshing outfit. and was falling behind 
in his payments, he might find a trained 
thresherman who lacked business judg- 


ment. Probably he was losing money 
himself. He did not work in a favorable 
locality —too little grain) grown, and 


stands few, small and far between. He 
had no cost system, and did not know 
how to figure expenses for a threshing 
crew, and so bid too low for jobs. He 
was not a capable collector, so that 
farmers for whom he worked were hold- 
ing the money he had earned the past 
season or two. 

Sitting down with such a customer, 
the salesman would help him figure out 
a scheme of costs and prices. Then he 
would draw up contract, binding 
farmers to prompt payment for work. 
Finally he would drive through the 
country with him a day or two and help 
him contract a profitable threshing run. 
As soon as that run had been completed, 
the thresherman would have money to 
pay up-—very often to clear his whole 
outfit of debt, taking advantage of a 
discount. Where smart collector 


might have got the money, but left him 
hostile, the salesman transformed him 


friend of the 


staunel 


inte 
pank. 

That the majority of people are hon- 
and serupulous about debts was 
shown ina striking way recently when 
an clectric light company in the Central 
West lost all its records except the gen- 
eral ledger by fire. Not a scrap of paper 
showing how much money any customer 
owed was saved, though the ledger gave 
a total of fifty thousand dollars out 
standing. A Canvass 
was made, accompanied by explanatory 
advertising the newspapers, asking 
the public to help make new records. 
This made it possible to secure hundreds 
of receipted bills for the previous 
month's service, and straighten out ac- 
counts by new meter readings, as the 
bills wave the state of the meter at the 
previous reading. Tn cases where no 
bills were forthcoming. and the 
tomer insisted that he had paid, the 
matter was left) to his conscience, 
Within sixty days the company collected 
seventy-five per cent of tts normal ac- 
counts, and in only ten per cent of the 
total was there any trouble or loss. The 
public acted as policemen in many in- 
stances where people were tempted to be 
dishonest, furnishing information against 


house-to-house 


Cls- 


: 
neighbors who tricd to take advantage of 


the disaster. 

Collections through a series of mia- 
chine-made letters, designed to frighten 
the money out of tardy debtors, survive 
nowadays chiefly in the systems of pro- 
fessional collection agents, who solicit 
the bad accounts of small merchants, 
doctors and others who have neither the 
time nor the skill to use modern collec- 
tion methods themselves. 

A collection solicitor visited a pliysi- 
cian, and exhibited a wonderful scheme 
of white, blue and red form letters, which 
he declared would progressively work 
upon the fears of any dead beat until the 
money was sure to be paid. Tle want- 
ed all the doctor's overdue accounts. 

“The trouble is, that T don't see any 
letters there which my tardy pa- 
tients.” was the doctor's dry comment. 
“Por those who ought to be scared are 
under ground, and can’t pay, while the 
others Lam trying to keep alive until 
they do pay up!” 

Which embodies a good deal more 
sound collection wisdom than one might 
suppose. 

If it were possible to collect money 
from people by any such system of form 
letters treating them all alike, certainly 
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the public service corperations of this 
country would have worked out the 
ideal routine long ago. For the average 
monthly bill for gas, electric. telephone 
and similar service is so small, and the 
margin of profit so slender, that every 
transaction has to be reduced to the 
most economical routine. 

But such corporations find that the 
tardy customer must be studied as an 
individual, and handled according to 
lis habits and character and circum. 
stances, and that the best way of dealing 
with him is to educate him in’ better 
money habits. 

One large company had. a few years 
ago, about ten per cent of slow pay cus- 
tomers. Most of them were people who 
paid their bills after delay and urging. 
Careful study of the reasons why differ- 
ent persons fell into this class led to 
definite groupings that facilitated collee- 
tions. One large group, for example, 
withheld payment beeause some rule of 
the company was misunderstood, and 
these customers assumed that the cor- 
poration had made unwarranted charges 
for special service. Pains were taken to 
explain all rules of that) sort clear 
terms, and many of those customers 
gave no further trouble. Others had 
slack money habits, or complaints of 
service, or some other reason Chat made 
a sufficient excuse, to themselves at 
least, for tardy payment. ‘Phese groups 
were all charted. They aggregated five 
hundred) customers monthly, or ten 
percent. Many were the same persons, 
and all the newcomers were found to be 
withholding payment of bills for the 
PCUSOTS. 

With this information, the company 
worked out a routine system for collee- 
It was not a series of frightful 
letters, however, but a campaign of 
education. To overcome misunder- 
standing of its rules, hewspaper adver 
lising was used, together with printed 
folders sent at the time of mailing bills, 
explaining why such rules were necessary, 
and how they protected the customer as 
well as the corporation. "Those who had 
grievances were invited to talk with the 
complaint departinent’ and get. things 
straightened out, and customers with 
bad business habits were visited per- 
sonally and persuaded to mend their 
Ways as a matter of courtesy. Ina few 
months, trouble with collections was 
reduced seventy-five per cent, and with- 
out a single case in which threats or the 
law were Hecessury. 


Lions. 


seen, and known. Good men turned 
into living corpses: happy marriages 
wrecked: business failures made; dollars 
and lives and love and self-respect and 
manhood and womanhood and virtue 
aid honor and character all) washed 
away in this rotten, putrid stream that 
man has made to poison his own kind. 

“One friend I had, and one I loved. 
He drank at first because he found that. 
when drinking. he always had a good 
time. Later he found that drinking sus- 
tained him for his work and his fun. It 
colored his pleasure, and concealed his 
tares. At thirty-five Booze got 
him... . And now he is a distorted, 
a living dead man. 
At one time 
He worked 


human vrotesque - 
“Another friend T have. 
he was rich, loved, useful. 
loo hard. He could not sleep. He 
found that Booze quieted him; that, 
drinkin, he could attain a condition 
Which, while not sleep, was at least sur- 
‘ease, Tt marked the beginning of the 
eid, His money, his friends, all have 
gone. Not even health has he left. 
“Lhave two other friends. At night 
their good resolutions are wonderful. 
But when morning comes they are 


heavy, dull, despondent. They wait 
for noon, and strength. So do they 
never see the mornings of their lives. 
Without drink they would be men. 
But the drink is there. And the years 
are fast passing. 

“T can see no argument in favor of 


booze. 1 can see it only as a crime 
against humanity. ... And a crime 


that should be stopped completely. It 
should be stopped now, and for all 
time. There should be no more treating 
with John Barleycorn than with the 
German Kaiser. He is as faithless, 
treacherous, lying, cruel, and absolutely 
untrustworthy in all his dealings. 


“But the main thing of all that I 
want to pm on old John Barleycorn is 
the fact that while he is a tough guy at 
heart, and the King of Confidence Men, 
in the early stages of one’s acquaintance, 
he looks like a gentleman. He wears 
adress suit, and a diamond pin, and has 
money in all his pockets; and he's full 
of good stories, and bonhomie and 
camaraderie and esprit and savoir faire, 
and as he slaps vou on the back with one 
hand, and pours a drink down your 


neck with the other, you think to yvour- 
self, “My goodness, here’s the nicest 
fellow Eve met yet! 

“And you and John (you're probably 
calling him Jack by this time) go trail- 
ing around together, and having the 
time of vour lives. And everyone of 
his stories is better than the last! And 
the drinks he hands you don't taste 
very good, but they make you feel 
great! And he knows so many good 
fellows! , Every place you go—clubs, 
saloons, restaurants — and as Pve mur- 
mured before, you love everybody, and 
everybody loves you, and ain't life wun- 
nerful and my! What a beautiful shun- 
shet! What two beautiful shunshets! 

“Yes, he’s a wonderful companion, 
and stays that way until there comes a 
day when he wants vou to do something 
that you feel vou shouldi’t . . . Then 
he hegins to get nasty. ‘ 

“This is the crucial time. Unless 
you've courage and strength to leave 
him flat and go vour awn way, leaving 
him to go his, things begin to happen. 
And much to vour surprise, you 
find that where formerly tt was friend 
and friend, now it has become master 


and He is your owner, vou his 
slave. He hats sapped your will, You 
have to go to him to decide things for 
you: to help vou through the day. 
And invariably he decides for evil. 
counsel is always toward harm, 
“And then vou know him for what he 


His 


is- a cankered soul, rotten to the core, 
Iving, deceitful, treacherous, evil- 
minded, vile... . He is without  re- 


spect for women; without ethics toward 
man; specious, sophistic, sullen. 
More than likely, by this time, he’s got 
vou right where he wants vou. And if, 
by this time, vou aren't diseased of bods 
and of mind, tt isn’t hits fault, but God's 
mercy... 

“And the toughest part of it all is, 
that when vou, who have known him, 
and joted in his parties, try to tell his 
new victims what he really is, they dis- 
trust vou, thes dishelieve vou. They 
think vou’re an old crab; and a sorehead 
who, because he cant stand the pace 
any longer, is trying to put the kibosh 
on the whole show. 

“You come into a club and see John, 
sitting in a corner scintillating before a 
lot of his new friends. "They're having 
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has compounded a pertect 
fuce powder for the 
thousands of women who 
have been using the al- 
luring Mary Garden 
Perfume. Soft, adhesive and 
protective, with the dainty 
personal touch and 
power of his famous 
Mary Garden Perfume. 
The powder (all 
tints) is packed in 
an unusually at- 
tractive box. It is 
sold by the best 
stores everywhere. 


Mary Garden Face Powder 


ONE DOLLAR 


\s a final touch to the complexion, in connection with the use 
Mary Garden Face Powder, we recommend a touch of 


FIFTY CENTS 


which is also delicately 
scented with the fragrance 
of Mary Garden Pertume. 


Packed in a dainty gilded 
metal vanity case, provided 
with mirror and puft 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 


SIXTEENTH STREET AT IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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a great time and thinking, “My! ain't 
he the cutest lad vou ever met!’ 


“Sit downs invites the latest vie- 
tim, “and meet my old friend, Mr. 
Barleveorn.” 

*No thanks, vou say, know him 
already.” 

“*You do! exclaims another of the 
group, in surprise. = “Why, didn't 
know that! 

* "Yes, you return, “he did me out of 
a good business. a wife and three chil- 
dren, and most of my digestion. T don't 
believe I care to associate with him any 
more.” 

“ "What! exclaims the Latest Vie- 
tim, incredulously. ‘You don’t mean to 
accuse my good friend Barleycorn of 
doing all that! 

do? vou return, ‘absolutely.’ 

Latest Victim sniffs scornfully. 

* "Then it must have been your own 
fault” returns the Latest Victim. “Pve 
known him a couple of weeks, and he’s 
the greatest little playmate [ve hit 
since T left the Old Farm.’ 

* "Oh, let that poor grouch go home. 
says another Victim, eving you with 
aleoholic disfavor. *He’sh got to put 
out the cat and wind the clock and he’sh 
late already.” And he picks up a glass 
and begins to sing something about it 
always being fair wezzher when goo’ 
fellersh getsh toghezzer. While you 
sigh, and murmur to yourself, ‘What's 
the use?’ and go vour weary way. 

“T suppose the trouble is that to 
Youth, Age will always be dull, stupid 
and old-fogyish. The fact that Age was 
Youth once himself and. as Youth was 
just as willing to and just as capable of, 
making an 18-karat darned fool of him 
self as Youth now is. 
Youth completely, as does also the fact 
that in a few fleeting vears, Youth him- 
self will be Age. in turn. 

“But all my life Pve wanted to tell 
Youth a few things. I don't expect 
many of them to listen, or to believe. 
But if even one does, then will the time 
and effort be well spent, and L shall be 
glad. ... 

“Eve wanted to tell girls, *Don't 
drink. Clean men don't like it. It 
makes dirty men think dirty things of 
[t coarsens vour looks. It makes 

It makes vour 
It cheapens vou 
mentally, 


seems to escape 


vou, 
wrinkles in your face. 
figures fat and gross. 
in every way. physically, 
morally. And it's dangerous. 

wanted to tell boys, not to 
drink. Lt isn’t that Pm an old prude. 
I know what I'm talking about. Booze 
stimulates the body for evil; and with 
body stimulated, the will weakens, the 
mind grows flaccid. It leads to nasty 
thoughts. And in nastiness of thought 


rid, rotting diseases of flesh and bra 
that make a man wish to God he}, 
died instead! And before vou lie or 
vears of shame, and torture and jy, 
ror — the contempt of all decent Des 
ple — and when you want to grow up, 
he a clean man, and maybe hie he 
of vour own, vou cannot, because thy 
hows will be as rotten, as diseased, 
you are... . College coaches tey 
you to cut out alcohol, to live cleay) 
and regularly. Why? It isn't 
please them, is it? It’s because y, 
can do better work; it’s because » 


boys stas 
Bu 
the side 

ny shop. 

wot 
coated It 


wkets. 
makes you stronger, healthicr, Ain't 
vigorous. 

For, after all. your body is men ooo 
the machine in which vou, as an t 
vidual, ride around. You would; RT 
think of throwing sand in the gears “Want 


your automobile, would you! 
why throw alcohol into the gears of yoy 
hody? Don’t vou care as much fy 
your body as vou do for vour auton 
hile? Then why take such good cape, ean 
your automobile, and such poor care, — 1 
your hody? But bodies don’t cost an ‘le 
thing, you say?) True. But von eq sights 
buy a new automobile when the old o — oft 
wears out. But you can never get hy bat you 


inquiry 
washing > 

“Certa 
trunk an 


one body . Take care of it wh ” a 
it's young. Or you'll be mighty sorp 
when it begins to get old. 

“And Tve wanted to tell parents <0 
‘Don’t bring up vour children ign 
rance. If vou don’t think they've 
sense enough ever to understand ay main ro 
thing, then hire a keeper for them. B had still 
if vou do turn them loose on life, foot: nal 


least point out the pitfalls. Would yo 
send a child out to play in a meadow fi 
of tdden wells? Then why send a chil 
out to play in the fields of life that ar 


sides, ba 
two cot 
a table 
wme be 


full of poisoned traps a thousand time By tobace 
worse than death? papers. 
“T knew the mother of two of 


most beautiful) girls Ive 
Before taking them out to dinner, s 


ever se 


et it off 
with ru 


would split a pint of champagne lx am 
tween the two. to make their ey answer 
bright, their conversation — sparkling Fertig 


Whose fault if these two girls go straig 
to hell and stay there? A> mother lih 
that isn’t fit to have children. N 
is the husband of that mother fit 4 
have children. They haven't even th 


witil the 
the road 
rol 
still fol 


around 


sense of animals: they are a form of hi his dress 
man swine beyond the contempt of for washi 
cent people. ake did 

“When God gives vou the joy Why di 
having children, He gives you also th Julian w 
responsibility of their care. — See to it ust mi 


that you fulfil that responsibility: nor 
by laziness, selfishness and ignorance 
let them reap the fatal consequences of The ma 
your own neglect. we ever 

“Booze is an open cesspool on the dine 
highway of life. Tt should be filled in, some of 


street, 


lies nastiness of action. And in nasti- graded off. and forgotten, And i the anes 
ness of action lies sickness. and the hor- should be done now.” threw | 
away, 

breath, 

inanely 
“Mas 
ROOM “Yes 
vot hin 
silewise 

bed wer 
by Louis How wong 
as thor 
HE loved, before the lamps were lit, teppin 

To listen, quiet in her = al May 
To spacious silences that flit, Pi see 
And make the dusk an ample space. Ticked 

Julian, 
She loved to rest upon a crag aware | 
And watch the orchard sea of pink. was lis! 
Her soul was lazy. and would lag, “Mr 

She said, where it had room to think. it 

much, 
She cannot see the shadows crawl, Ive fo 
Yo 

When sunset slants across her tomb, tati 

Where, even now, and after all, “He 

I like to think she still has room. “M4 
kiddin; 
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Wild Apples — Continued from page 


20 


hovs stay: here: sometimes I stay, my- 
if. But I don’t see a guy that carries 
the side you do making a hangout of 
shop. 
sr a my trunk in now,” Julian 
ot down auc began unlashing his dust- 
coated Inggage. P. Fertig, hands in 
pockets. watehed him Joweringly. 
“Ain't looked at the room,” he can- 
tioned. “Vow sland for it.” 
Julian loosened the last knot. Fertig 
got out a toothpick and chewed it 


nervously. 


“Want to wash machines?” is 
inquiry Wats fairly Jecring. “All the 
washings done al night. 

“Certainly” Julian swung the 


trunk and started for the door of the 
room, aware that Fertig followed every 
businesslike movement. 


“T pay anything. Lots of 


nights you could sleep right through: 


hat vour lodging’s all get from 
me--that and a place to keep your 
machine. split) fifty-fifly the 
washing of acar: and mavbe the fellah 
thal vou washed for would give vou 
extra quarter — argh?” 

Julian went on with his trunk and set 
tdown. ‘This corner, cut off from the 
main room by an cight-foot partition, 
had still the naked concrete floor under- 
foot: naked conerete walled the outer 
sides, bare pine the inner. There were 
two cot several wooden chairs, 
a table with a solitaire laid out on it, 
wme beer bottles. half-burned cigars, 
a tobacco jar and a bunch of cigarette 
papers. frow sv. nondescript place 
like its frowsyv, nondescript owner: 
vel it offered space for his trunk, a basin 
with running water for washing, a 


beds, 


small, dim looking-glass. would 
answer for the moment. Tt must. 
Fertig trailed him back and forth 


mil the last piece of luggage was olf 
the roadster. When the Go-devil had 
heen rolled into place by the wall, he 
still followed tito the room stood 
around there, gaping while Julian opened 
his dressing-bag and laid out his things 
forwashing. was noon. For heaven's 
wike, didn’t the fellow ever cat anything? 
Why didnt he go and get his lunch? 
Julian was homegry again, and ina hurry, 
ut making himself decent for the 
street, vet his hasty toilet operations 
praduced a strong effect on P. Fertig. 
lhe man looked from him to his bags, 
even sidled up against the shelf 
Where Julian had found lodgment for 
sone of his dressing things. and fingered 
the monogrammed back of a brush. Tle 
threw the remnant of the toothpick 
away, and whistled a little under his 
breath, then stopped that to remark 
inanely : 

“Maddy Kaylor sent you here?” 

“Yes.” Julian was ready. Fertig 
wot himself out of the room, walking 
sidewise and a little in front of his new 
lnlger or assistant. Julian, with his 
lmg legs and considerable stride, felt 
is though there might be danger of 
Mepping on him, or into him. 
“May Louse the “phone?” 

“Sure.” Fertig sidled off toward a 
‘tripped chassis, squatted down and 
picked up a tool as though to work on it. 
Julian, getting his number, became 
aware that the proprietor of the garage 
Was listening intently. 

“Mrs. Kaylor,” Julian said, “is that 
vou? About the room: thank you very 
wich, but needn't trouble you now. 
I've found a place.” 

“You have?” Then, 
tation, Where?” 

“Here, at the garage you sent me to.” 
“At Pote Fertig’s garage? You're 
kidding!” 


“IT don’t mean a room here. 


without hesi- 


I've 


got a job. I'm to keep the garage 
nights.” 

“Youre to 
you — working for Pete Fertig 
dirty old garage? The idea!” 

“Tt settles the question of a room - 
for the present, anyhow.” 

“Oh, it's only temporary? 
that’s not so worse. But—why- 
cant you come up for a minute? I 
can’t talk to vou over the ‘phone. 
got several good rooms on the string 
for vou. Youll not stand Pete's 
place long. Come on and look at these 
rooms anvhow.” 

“Twas just going out for my lunch.” 

“Have something to eat here, 
with me.” 

“Thank vou very much, T think Td 
better not today. And’ we'll let the 
matter of the room rest for the present. 
Where was that good place vou spoke of 
—the  Ttalian the Gianduja?” 

“Good thing you aint paying’ for 
that ‘phone by the hour.” Fertig spoke 
in, “Youd have a bill.” 

The interruption cost) Julian Mrs. 
Kaylor’s reply. She seemed to have 
said good-by at last and hung up. 

“Well— can you tell me where the 
Gianduja is?” he asked Fertig. 

“Sure. Right over on the Square. 
Corner Stockton and Union. Going 


Oh, Mr. MeCulloch 
in that 


Well 


say - 


to eat there?” Tn passing, Julian felt 
his inspection. “Guess had you 
sized up about right) after all — the 


‘damn the expense’ kind.” 

Certainly the place at Fertig’s was not 
promising. dulian stopped at a news 
stand and bought the morning papers 
to carry with him so that he might look 
at the “Male Help Wanted” columns 
while he waited for lunch. 

He found the Gianduja 
place, with its deep frieze of frescoes, 
its foreign air. The dark-eved, siniling 
men lunching in the quiet, shaded room 
were all speaking quick, voluble Italian. 
knowledge of it was just suf- 
ficient to tell him that they were dis- 
cussing the war. the likelihood that 
Italy would go in; that many of them 
would be called to the colors. He sat 
down at one of the tables by the wall, 
gave his order to an oval-faced, brown- 
eved, stout. friendly-looking waiter, 
whom he heard addressed as Frank, 
and got at his papers. Now for the 
want ads. 

Barbers were in good demand. Tlouse 
and sign painters seemed to be needed. 
Paper-hangers could get work. Finishers, 


bushelmen—— trades whose very names 
were unfamiliar to him—— had bids. 
Phe one practical thing he knew — the 
eare and driving of a car-— was mn re- 


quest; but just now the only way he 
dare use that skill was in some such 
obscure place as Fertig’s. 

Madeline Kaylor’s recommendation 
of the food here was justified: and when 
he came lo pay his cheek, Fertig’s sug- 
gestion as to the place being expensive 
seemed a joke. The waiter glanced 
over Julian's shoulder frankly the 
portion of the paper he was studying. 
Julian noted this; but it was not till he 
was being helped into his overcoat and 
had bestowed the usual tip that, draw- 
ing a quick breath, he turned and asked 
this man bluntly as to the prospects 
for work in this quarter of the town. 

“What kind of a job?” The kind 
brown eves studied him, their glance 


lingered longest on the hands being 
put into their gloves. 
“Oh—anything.” Julian had vet 


to learn that “anything” in this con- 

nection always means “nothing.” 
“Musician?” he asked: and when 

Julian nodded, “Violin or piano?” 
“Piano. Any chance for that? I 
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THE WONDERFUL MISSION 
OF THE INTERNAL BATH 


By WALTER 


WALGROVE 


O vou know that over five hundred 
I) thousand Americans are at the present 

time seeking freedom from small, as 
well as serious ailments, by the practice of 
Internal Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlightened 
physicians all over the country, as well as 
osteopaths, physical culturists, ete., ete. are 
reconunending and recognizing this practice as 
the most likely way now known to secure and 
preserve perfect health? 

There are the best logical reasons for this 
practice and these opiniows, and these reasons 
will be very interesting to every one. 

In the first place, every physician realizes 
and agrees that 95 per cent. of human illness is 
caused directly or indirectly by accumulated 
waste in the colon; this is bound to aecumu- 
late. because we of to-day neither eat the kind 
of food nor take the amount of exercise which 
Nature demands in order that she may thor- 
oughly climinate the waste unaided 

That's the reason when vou are ill the 
physician always gives you something to re- 
move this accumulation of waste before com- 
menecing to treat vour specific trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble would 
have developed if there were no accumulation 
of waste in the colon 

And that’s the reason that the famous Pro- 
fessor Metchnikolf, one of the world’s greatest 
scientists, has boldly and specifically stated 
that if our colons were taken away in infaney, 
the length of our lives would be increased to 
probably 150 years. You see, this waste is ex- 
tremely poisonous, and as the blood flows 
through the walls of the colon it absorbs the 
poisons and carries them through the cireula- 
tion—that’s what 
with all its perniciously enervating and weak- 
ening results. “These pull down our powers of 
resistance and render us subject to almost any 
serious complaint which may be prevalent at 
the time. And the worst feature of it is that 
there are few of us who know when we are 
Auto-Tntoxicated, 

But you never can be Auto-Pntoxicated if 
you periodically use the proper kind of Internal 


Bath--that is sure. 
It is Nature's own relief and corrector—just 
warm water, whieh, used the right) way, 


cleanses the colon thoroughly its entire length 
and makes and keeps it sweet, clean and pure, 
as Nature demands it) shall be for the entire 
system to work properly. 

The following enlightening news article is 
quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead toa remarkable advance in 
the operative treatment of certain forms of 
tuberculosis us said to have been achieved at 
Guy's Hospital. Briefly, the operation of the 
removal of the lower intestine has been applied 
to cases of tuberculosis, and the results are 
said to be inevery way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment the 
removal of the cause of the disease. Reeent 
researches of Metchnikoff and others have led 
doctors to suppose that many conditions of 
chronic ill-health, such as nervous debility, 
rheumatism, and other disorders, are duc to 
poisoning set up by unhealthy conditions in the 
large intestine, and it has even been suggested 


that the lowering of the vitality resulting from 
such poisoning is favorable to the development 
of cancer and tuberculosis. 

“AL Gay's Hospital. Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane decided on the heroic plan of removing 
A child who appeared in 
the final stage of what was believed to be an 
incurable form of tubercular joint disease, was 
The lower mtestine, with the ex- 
ception of nine inches, was removed, and the 
left portion was joined to the smaller intestine. 

“The result) was astonishing In a week's 
lime the internal organs resumed all their nor- 
mal functions, and ina few weeks the patient 
Was apparently in perfect health? 

You undoubtedly Know, from your own per- 


the diseased organ. 


operated on. 


sonal experience, how dull aud unfit to work 
or think properly, biliousness and many other 


apparently simple troubles make vou feel 
And you probable loo. that these 
irregularities, all directly traceable to ace 


lated waste, make vou really sick if permitted 
lo continue 
You the 


fashioned method of drugging for 


old 


alse probably know 
plaints, is at best only partially effective: the 
combined, cone 


doses must be imereased if 
finally the couse le be 

is true that more drugs are 
for this than all other 
which simply goes to prove how universal the 
trouble caused by accumulated waste really 
is— but doubt that 
being dropped as Enternal Bathing is 
Letter known 

For it is not possible to conceive until you 


there is nota drugs are 


have the expertene: vourself, What a won 
derful bracer an Paternal Bath really iss 
Poel 


al nicht. vou awake to the morning 


clean every 


ing of lightness 


deseribed—— vou are absolutely 


thing is working tn perfeet accord, sour appr 


lite is better. vour brain is clearer. and vou foe 


full of confidenee for the daw's 


There is nothing new about Pnternal Bath 
except the way of administering them. Sonn 
vears ago Dr. Chas. A. Pyerell of New 
was so omiracilously benefited by faithful 
using the method then in voutie, Tre 


Internal Baths his special study and improved 
Bath ane in 
vetting the result ck sired 

This porter ted Bath he called the 


Casende, and it is the one whieh his so quickly 


im 


popularized and recommended thself that lan 
dreds of are to-day 

Dr. ‘Pyrrell in bis practice and researches, 
discovered manny unique and interesting facts 
in connection with this subjects these he has 
collected ina little hook, “Phe What. the Whi 
the Wav cof Internal Bathing? 
sent free on request if vou address Chas. A 
Tyrrell, West) 65th) Street. New 
York City. and mention havin this in 

This book tells us that we 
about ourselves before, and there i 
that every one who has an interest in his or ber 
own physical well-being. or that of the family, 


Which will 


rend 


never 
no doubt 


will be very greathy instructed and enlightened 
by reading this carefully prepared and scien 
lifically correct little hook. (Advertisement ) 


When answering advertisements mention MeChure’s 


Economize-Buy 50¢ Size 


Biggest high quality oil bargain ever offere’—half a pint of 3-in-One for half a 
dollar. 
Keeps indefinitely. 


Next best is the 25e size 
Never gummy or rancid, 


contains 3 ounces, Good to the very last drop. 


3-in-One The High Quality Oil 


has an amazing varicty of uses in household, ofhee, garage, barn and outdoors. 


LUBRICATES sewing machines, pho- 
nogrtaphs, bicycles, lawn-mowerfs, cream 
separators, typewriters, adding mach- 
ines, all office mechanisms, locks, guns, 
fishing reels, roller skates, automatic 
touls—everything that needs oil. 


CLEANS AND POLISHES pianos, fine 


furniture in home and office, woodwork, 
hardwood and painted floors, and all 


metal surfaces, 


PREVENTS RUST AND TARNISH 
forming on bathroom fixtures, stoves, 
gas-ranges, gasandelectric light fixtures 
For many other uses see One D 
tionary —wrapped around each bott! 
Sold at all stores in 50c, 25¢ and 1c 
bottles; also in 25¢ Handy Oil Cans, 
FREE Write us for a liberal 
sample of 3-in-One Ol 
and Dictionary of Uses——both sent free, 


Three-In-One Oil Co., 165 KNG. Broadway, N.Y. 
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the fortunes of a world are being wrought. 


Never have men of any age seen whal we are seeing. 
Never have changes so violent, so tremendous, so rapid, 
in the entire structure of national, business, and social 
life heaved up the very foundations of the world. 
have so many new problems, so many demands for read 
justment, thrust themselves upon men and women for 
settlement. 


Things big with fate are happening fast. They are 
arousing violent prejudices, with clashing opinions in 
every assembly and in every newspaper where the minds 
and hearts of men find expression. 


The need for exact information is imperative. Clear 
understanding of what is going on is indispensable. Busy 
men and women throughout the nation are demanding 
to know the real facts and the real meanings of them. 
Confusion, uncertainty, mistake, lack of correct infor- 
mation may mean disaster to their dearest interests. 


Why, in all this turmoil of events and jangling voices, 
are two million of the best citizens of America turning, 


each week, to THE LITERARY DIGEST? 


Why are more than 282,000 manufacturers and merchants 
reading it closelv? It is not devoted especially to factory 
or trade. 


Why do more than fifty thousand physicians and more 
than forty-six thousand lawvers buy THE LITERARY 
DIGEST? [lt certainly is not a medical journal, nor is il 
given over lo discussions of law. 


Why is it bought regularly by more than eighty thou- 
sund officials of the United States Government, State 
and Municipal officials, officers in public service compa- 
nies. bankers. contractors, builders. and engineers? 
does nol specialize in any of their particular affairs. 


Why do more than a hundred thousand newspaper 
editors, publishers, superintendents of schools, educators, 
libraries, colleges, professional men subscribe for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST? Tt is not planned partic- 
ularly for them, nor for the many thousands of brokers, 
real estate dealers, or other special classes of active men 
and women who are finding it their most valuable magazine. 


Never 
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One all-controlling reason must be given. We're in a 
world crisis. America has taken up the greatest burdens 
that can come to the richest, strongest nation on earth. 
All of us, business men, professional men, officials, and 
laboring men, are, first and last, Americans, and these 
lasks and problems come, straight home to us. Our blood 
and our treasure are called into this supreme struggle of 
humanity. We must know how to win, and how to adjust 
our business, our homes, our personal lives to the new 
conditions. There is no time for round-about, fragmentary, 
or unreliable information. There is no strength to waste 
in prejudice or partizanship. 

Nowhere, except in THE LITERARY DIGEST. is 
it possible to find all the vital news of world events clearly 
and truthfully explained, without editorial bias, together 
with an impartial record of the leading opinions of men 
and women, newspapers and magazines from every land 
in this great, throbbing world of action. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is the one satisfying maga- 
zine for all Americans. It knows no party, no creed, no 
social division. It brings, each week, to all alike, the im- 
portant things of business, of politics, of industry, educa- 
tion, religion, science, literature, and art, and of the 
greal happenings of the world war. 


Lord Northcliffe, Publisher of the London Times, speaks 
with reason, then, as well as authority, when he says 
that “THE LITERARY DIGEST is the most indis- 


pensable weekly publication in the world.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST has searched for you the 
work-shops and has read for you the thousands of news- 
papers and magazines of civilization, and it tells you what 
they all are doing and saying. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST has reached into the power 
houses of the world, and it connects you by its own live 
wire, each week, with the great forces which are remaking 
the nations of carth and changing the destinies of 
lhumitnity. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST stands close to the * Flam- 
ing Forge of Life.” and out of the white heat of « world’s 
mighty labors, and strivings, and discussions, it brings 
lo vou, week by week 


‘Each Burning Deed and Thought” 


a 
Mark of 
Distinction to 
Be a Reader of 
The Literary 
Digest 


Digest 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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JARY 


got a mechanical one here.” 
* had noticed the slot beside his table. 
“No regular job at that. But if you 
where you want a dinner You can 
me in here and play for it. We like 
mething better than the nickel-in- 


e you ve 


k for me Frank.” He looked hu- 
orously Julian's good clothes. 
Then when you go back home to papa 
recommend the cooking.” 
He smile! broadly now, and Julian 
nailed back at him. : 
“Plenty jobs playing piano in_ the 
jives around on Pacific Street, he 
sid as by afterthought. ~ But, say, 
B. shook his head, “you want to keep 
fi of Pacific Street. Take it: from me, 
3 id.” 
© julian stepped out upon the street. 
While he was out he might as well go 
Bd see What the place was like that the 
man warned him to let alone; he turned 
Stockton in the direction of Pacific 


Street. 

The way looked innocent enough, 
Ejserted, its electric signs dead, nobody 
iy sight but a stray, sleepy-looking 
Byedestrian here ind there. a lounging 
yoliceman: of course Frank didn’t 
wean Pacific Street in’ the daytime. 
But Julian didn’t care to go back to 
Fertig’s just yet. He thought he'd 
walk a little, He climbed to the very 
top of Telegraph Hill, and stood there a 
while looking out over the bay. He felt 
wmehow as though he had got into 
another world. He was strangely free 
fom the torment of thought. He 
fod himself almost dropping asleep, 
and concluded it would be better to go 
hack to the garage and lie down. If 
he had to be up tonight any he ought 
to get some sleep now. 

» The cock-eved man met him with: 

“The lady up at One-thirty-nine’s 
hen ‘phoning for you again. Seems 
vou made a date with her for the movies 
tonight.” 

“That was before I came here.” 
Julian said shortly. “It'll be off, if Pm 
to keep garage for you.” 

“Oh, don’t let me stand in your way.” 
Yet it seemed that Fertig brightened 
a bit. 

“Till phone now to say I can’t go.” 
Julian yawned. 

“Needn’t. tell her.” Fertig of- 
feed. “Tm in the crowd tonight.” 

Julian just nodded and, yawning 
again, started for the room to lie down. 
He was thoroughly sleepy now; even 
that sordid spot was attractive. 

“[ drove most of last night.” he 
plained to Fertig. ‘* Left San Vicente 

hout one o'clock. Wake me when 

i want to leave.” 

“Ya made it from San Vicente after 
iwelve?” Fertig went and stood be- 
lore the Go-devil with his hands in his 


wkets. “Well, she’s a damn’ good 
de machine at that — if she is a crazy 
pateh!” 


Inthe back room Julian first took a 
wk at his cot. He spread his overcoat 
wit, drew a clean handkerchief over the 
pillow, lay down and was almost  in- 
tantly asleep. He slept) soundly in 
pile of noises in the outer room. He 
wakenel only partially to artificial 
cht and Fertig washing up, making 
vuly to leave. Vaguely realized 
that the ivery hair-brush which was 
traveling over that dingy, sandy poll 

his own, Half awake he asked: 

“What time is it?” 

“Eight o'clock.” came the mumbled 
my. “Good brush you Im 
uf wow. You ain't likely to be dis- 
vou better leave the door 


pen So You Can see into the outside 


vol 
vol. 


He must have been sound asleep 
ee hore almost before Fert ig Was oul 
of the room, 

i feeling of something crawling 
check dragged him reluctantly 
a delicious sea of unconscious- 


for Saturday nights, anyhow, 
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ness. He stirred and brushed vaguely 
atit. There was a titter. Then again 
that tickling on his face. A suppressed 
voice said: 

“Let the poor fish alone. 
sleep.” 

So much he heard: he was going 
under again when another voice spoke, 
a woman's this time, and the titter was 
all through her words, half strangling 
them. 

“TH not do it. I'm going to wake 
him up— and take him along with us 
to the movies.” 

“Maddy wants to wake him with a 
kiss.” 

“Wants to? [guess Pd kiss him if 
I felt like it-— oh!” 

He opened his eves and stared up al 
Madeline Kaylor, very smart in black 
satin, with a feather she had evidently 
pulled from her hat and heen using to 
tickle him. Back of her was a crowd 
of strange faces. 

“You've got callers, Mr. Julian 
McCulloch!” She seemed to think it 
the best joke in’ the world. “The 
whole push from One-thirty-nine Branch 
Street — in to make vour acquaintance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker, second-floor 
front.” 

Julian sat up, and finally stood; 
Madeline paid no attention to Fertig, 
but went on presenting people to him. 

“Bill Ranke and his wife, Dolly, 
who have my first-floor front. Bill's 
a railroad engineer, same as my first 
husband. I belong to the Brotherhood 
yet.” 

“Course you do—- too many per- 
fectly good men in the Brotherhood 
for you to pass it up,” light-eved, 
light-haired Dolly Ranke shrilled at 
her, and got a laugh for tt. 

“B. Goldstein, shoe salesman: she 
shoved forward a thin, stooped man 
with glasses; “his daughter, Minnie - 
stenographer to a big law firm — same 
floor back. With Fertig, third-floor 
back, and an Italian trained-nurse in 
front, that’s my whole layout.” 

It was very funny. Julian couldn't 
keep from grinning as he shook hands 
with one after the other. The ceremony 
complete, “You've had your sleep 
out, haven't you? Come on. Go 
with us,” she urged. 


Leave him 


“Thank you, Mrs. Kaylor. Didn't 
Mr. Feriig tell you?—ITm_ keeping 
garage. 

“Sure, told her,” growled P. 


Fertig from the doorway. “For God's 
sake, break away! You'll make us 
late for even the second run if you 
don’t get a move on.” 

“Shut up, Pete.” Madeline, flushed, 
excited, looked handsomer than she 
had that morning. “If vou want to go, 
Mr. McCulloch, come along. Pete 
can lock up the place. Or what's the 
matter with leaving him to keep his 
old garage. if he wants it kept?” 

There was an outburst of snickering. 

“Ain't Maddy the limit?” 

“Whaddye know about that?” 

But the crowd began to get out, 
Fertig protesting as he let them past. 

“Of all the gall! Right in a man’s 
own place. Come on, Maddy; aw, 
come on.” 

After they were gone Julian tried to 
get to sleep again. Last night alone on 
the cloudy mountain top, he had seemed 
to turn some sort of spiritual corner: 
he had got an intangible but very real 


release. The sense of lasted 
all day. He had been hungry, busy, 
sleepy. Tle hadn't been tm the least 


put out by Madeline Kaylor and her 
crowd coming in on him that way. He 
had only thought it funny; it had made 
him laugh. Now, alone again, with the 
lights out, he was cast back suddenly 
into black depression. 

It wasn't the squalid surroundings, 
the miserable bed: in the dark there 
imagination peopled the room with 
other figures: the wrangling group in 


the Willis kitchen: Lynnie, head down, 


refusing to look at him. Tf he sighed 
and turned on his pillow and tried to 
forget he was in the dining-room al 
home, his father and mother quarreling 
over him, telling him that he'd be 
arrested Wf he tried to obtain a leense 
to marry Lynnie. Flinching from that 
he got the library the final seene of 
disaster — and bevond Lynnic’s eves 
in the last look she had given him. 

The torturing riddle of her eves in 
that last glance asked itself in a 
dred ways. 

And then a machine coming in for 
garage room. a red-faced man who 
wanted to know where Pete Fertig was, 
and made a score of sharp-eved, short- 
worded questions concerning the new 
assistant, brought Julian broad awake: 
and when he went back to his bed he 
could sleep. 


Chapter — 
ULIAN waked unrefreshed. having 


slept in his clothes. Outside there, 
hammering and clanking; the sound 
of men’s voices; for a bewildered moment 
he thought he was in Thateh’s place 
hack in San Vicente. Then his gaze 
wandered slowly down from the high, 
cobwebbed ceiling of corrugated iron, 
along a dirty gray wall, to a concrete 
floor, Dim light coming across half- 
high partitions showed the other cot, 
the battered furnishings, his combs and 
brushes on the shelf there, his overcoat 
and cap hanging on a nail. This was 
Fertig’s garage, in San Francisco. 
There, trampled on the floor, lay the 
silly feather from Madeline Kaylor’s 
hat. 

He shut his eyes once more and lay 
still. Again and again, in the night 
that was past, he had started broad 
awake out of dreams of Lynnie. her lit- 
tle cooing voice in his ears, her soft lips 
speaking against his cheek; flung him- 
self over with a groan and buried his 
face in the pillow. He could stand it 
to be kicked out of home, to be money- 
less, to live in this sordid hole and work 
hard among repulsive surroundings and 
associates: but OQ God! how was he 
going to stand it not to have Lynnie — 
never to see her any more? 

Finally he sat up. He'd got to get 
something to eat. Tingling discom- 
fort demanded a bath; he'd take clean 
linen with him, and get one before his 
breakfast. Fertig stared at him and 
his handbag as they went. 

Coming back an hour later, bathed 
and fed, he found Mrs. Madeline 
Kaylor making up with clean sheets that 
cot on which he had slept, vivaciously 
abusing Fertig while she did it. 

“You make me tired, Pete. What 
the dickens is the reason you've got to 
be a hog just because you're a man? 
Nater of the beast, I suppose. The 
idea of him stuck down here in this 
dirty old joint, and a slob like vou hav- 
ing my nice good room that’s kept as 
clean as a pin!” She glanced up and 
saw Julian in the door, with a startled, 
“Good morning, Mr. MeCulloch.” 

She worked in vigorous silence while 
Julian put his bag away and lung his 
cap on its nail. Fertig shuffled out of 
the room. Her glance followed his de 
parture; the moment he was bevond 
earshot she straightened up put 
her hand in her pockets" This came in 
the first delivery, in one to me.” She 
held out a letter addressed in Thatcher 
Dve’s handwriting to Julian, * Politeness 
of Mrs. Madeline Kaylor, 189 Braneh 
Street.” He took it and with, * Pardon 
me.” turned on the light and read: 


lt kertig’s Garage 


“Dean Jeune: T hepe you got there all 
right and everything all right here except 
we had one merry old time when your pa 
and ma got back to the garage last night. 
Don't think he had a warrant and think 
that was just to throw a seare inte you. 
Your mother wouldi’t speak to me at all 


| 
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“When Johnny 
has the Croup! 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all that stuffy con- 

estion that causes that 

acking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan a mustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the expla- 
nation is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
The effect penetrates under the 
skin, down to the part.  Llere 
it generates its own heat, and 
this heat disperses the congestion. 
Yet Musterole will not blister. 
Musterole, on the contrary, feels 
delightfully cool a few seconds 
after you apply it. 


Try Musterole for Pobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism — it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 
complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebro 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 


hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet 
You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blact 
heads; strengthen sagging facial muscl h 
comfortable feet, all thru following the simple 
tions of Susanna 
wa 


Cullure for lace 
Scalp and 
lect 

Thousands have 
done so. Nodrug 
ne apparatus, me 
inconveniences, 
Wust) of time, ne 
bi in 
quick resul 

Send ill for 
latest free Booklet 


containing many 
beauty hints and 
il about the won 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 8, 624 S. Michica» Ave., Chic ago, I 


Culture Cour 


on wanna Cocrojt "h 


Use it 
to clean and brighten 
every kind and grade of 
polished surfaces. 


“Cleans as It Polishes” 

Se to $3.00. At All Dealers. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL Co. 

Chicago Torcuto London 
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House & Garden 
Whet Voueue has done for 


women of taste and disceern- 
ment in matters of dress and 
accessories, House & Garden 
will de for vou in matters of 
interior architee- 
ture. and the planning of your 
garden and grounds. 


decoration. 
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Spring 
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il hel Ip to the home maker, 
authority of the 
problems on house buil 


a tinal thousand 
and one 
sunita 


ing, furnishing, gardening, 


tion, and the like, whieh at one 


time or another puzzle the owner 
of every house 
$1 Invested in 
Garden 
A tiny fraction of your less on a single ill-chesem chai 


House & 


Will Save You $100 
llouse mistakes are often very 
costly. You need the wlvice of 


experts every important house 
Hundreds of dollars 


may depend 


expenditure 

often thousands 
on a single decision and expert 
invaluable May 
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ice will be 
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HOUSE & GARDEN, 19 West New 


York City 
send me ni ne sof House & Garden, beginning 
vith the J sue inderstood that if 
this order or i! ou will send an 
Iditior in I encle x 
‘ n receipt of bill 


bait he clone me up proper Far as 
that went just) stood and took i 
uppose he doped it te hind lieetse te 


Thought best to sav te them both 
that hnew where vou wis at and could put 
hand on vou any time there was soy thing 
choi Your father did not offer 
he 
putting the capital in here amd if 
ou need any veuw knew where to get it 
dont vou Jule? Think it will be a good plan 
for vou to hang on where you are and let 
them simmer because if vou ask me they are 
sure to quarrel with cach other pretty soon 
Never knew it to fail, And then they will 
both be after vou with some sort of a living 
proposition My saving this te vou who are 
their som may seem pretty raw but vou 
new what To mean by it and you know I 
have your interests at heart and your parents 
and Eve got no busi- 
anovthing to their son about 
them guess hetter quit. Write me 
Jule when vou have time and tell me how 
vou are getting along and give me your 
uldress. aim sending this to Mrs. Kavlor’s 
with the idea that vou took a room there as 
don't believe vou could do better. Tam 
taking the agenev for the Steadfast and 
may be up in San Francisco after machines 
if deo will surely eall. 
Your friend, 
Tuarcn Dye. 


hasent went back on 


with me 


are all right I 
Hess Saving 


“Well. met 


thing. what's 


meaning lo pry. or any- 
Thatch got to say for 


himself?” Julian instantly knew she 
had found a way to read his letter. She 
came close with that odd little move- 


ment of hers, and this time she did take 
his hand. “Do ohad stepfather.” 
she said. “He was a fright used 
all mean. But he ruined my 
Wally life. You Vou poor 
vou going to do 

said Julian. with no sense of 

“a job first. Pim ge 
some of these” and he 
showed her his marked newspapers. 
She took and held them, staring doubt 
fully at 

you think vou better?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, vou risk a commitment.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Thatch said in his letter that they 
threatened arrest.” 

“Yes, they'd arrest 
home.” 

“It ain't a question of your going 
home,” she stopped him. “Don’t you 
know, boy, that if they arrest, you've 
passed out of their hands’ All they 
can do then is to commit. You'll be 
in the hands of the law then.” 

Julian drew his brows together. 

“What can the law do-— with me?" 

“Commit you to a reformatory 
the preparatory school to hell — where 
vou'd have just as much rights as a 
convict in San Quentin. Oh, IT know 
it can be done, for my stepfather did 
just that to my brother Wally —— when 
he was no more incorrigible than any 
other high-spirited boy and sent 
him straight to the devil.” 


brother 


what are 

“Well” 
embarrassment, 
me to answer 


to make me go 


“TT see,” said Julian slowly. look- 
ing on the floor, Then he lifted his 
head and glanced around. ‘Well, 


thank vou very much for coming down 
here to make this place habitable. And 
thank you for warning me -— didn't 
know.” 

*Tsaw vou didn’t,” shaking hands in 
‘That's why I spoke. And 
lemme tell vou, Mr. MeCulloch, I'd 
stand between you or any other boy 

_ such a thing as that with my 
last breath. Don’t hesitate to call 
on me if you need me.” 

She left then. After she was gone 
Julian sat a long time at the table, 
Thatch’s letter spread out before him, 
pen, ink and paper to his hand, but 
not writing. Ought to have 
gone further before he stopped. 
Too late to think of that now — he was 
stuck here. After all, distance didn’t 
count much: there was the telegraph 
detectives — plenty of money. But 
did either of them want a son in a re- 
formatory? Would either one of them 


ul-by 
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If thes 


little hole like this was as good a place 


vo that far? should. a dirty 
as he could think of hide in. 
Over there, on the other side of the world 
in France chauffeurs needed to 
work 


drive ambulances. man’s 

danger in it adventure — some ne- 
bility some atonement but he 
couldu't no he couldmt leave a 


Was 


country that held Lynnie— he 
the right. And his atonement 
there — there where his heart was. 

In the first three days at the garage 
Julian found that the only patronage of 
the place which seemed to interest Fertig 
came from men who drifted ino on 
motorcycles. in dirty little flivvers, or on 
foot. to talk in lowered, confidential! 
tones with the proprietor. Sometimes 
of an evening a crowd of such would get 
together in the inner room to play cards 
and drink beer. Julian was asked to 
join them. He tried out the first ocea- 
sion, and ducked the others. Yet. he 
didn’t sleep well: and when he was there 
alone he always welcomed the break 
of someone coming in, even if it were 
only one of Fertig’s pals who left a 
message. or backed a machine into the 
place. Tf a car was brought to be 
washed, he flew at it eagerly, hosing off, 
rubbing down, polishing. 

That first sight of Fertig grooming his 
dingy poll with a monogrammed brush 
had warned Julian not to leave such 
things Iving about. Combs, brushes 
manicure implements. were made free 
of, not merely when he was out of the 
room. but Fertig or his friends would 
walk over to the glass, pick them up ani 


use them while he was there. - Small 
articles disappeared. ‘Ties vanished, 
handkerchiefs couldn't be laid down 


took to tossing things into 
but even after that - 

not having locked anything — he missed 
a pair of  opera-glasses. Well, he 
wouldw't have much use for them the 
way he was living now. Still he 
thought he'd better turn a key on his 
stuff, and got a sly grin from Fertig 
and a half surly: 

Gettin’ kind 0 


safely. He 


trunk or suttease. 


crafty, ain't yeh?” 
age had settled down to a numbing 

round of working on autos, washing 
them at night, lying in the squalid, 
noisy room to rest or sleep, answering 
cautiously, with no success whatever, 
some advertisement that seemed to 
promise a job he dare take. when, one 
morning, just after he got back from his 
breakfast, in walked Thatch Dye. 
Julian turned from the bench at which 
he was working and stared for a moment 
while the here and now reeled dizzily 
away; then he laid down the _ pliers, 
drew a deep breath, and went forward. 


“Hello, Jule! Thatch hailed. “I 
was here— while ago-— to see you. 


I) he tell you?” 

Thatch and Fertig stared at) cach 
other with mutual distaste. The cock- 
eved man mumbled something about 
“forgot it,” and Thatch suggested : 

“Cm on outside. Eve got some 
several things to tell you.” 

Seated on a bench under a big willow 
heside the fountain over in the Square, 
Julian felt Thatch examining him 
narrowly before he said: 

“Well, kid, I b’lieve you're looking 
better.” 

well.” Evidently the humil- 
iations of the past weeks, finding out 
bit by bit that he couldn't earn a livi ing, 
realizing what a poor thing he had been 
to offer himself te Lynnie as a man - 
a man—didn’t show the outside. 
“Tm well enough,” he repeated; “but, 


so far, I haven't found work — that 
pays anything, that is.” 
“Oh, that’s all right,” hastily. * Don't 


hunt for nothing — vet a while, any- 
how. I guess maybe I said too much 
for your folks in that letter o’mine.” 
“T made allowance.” 
“Glad you did,” Thateh laughed un- 


easily. “Glad you ain't expectiy’ , 
much. Your father has finally oy 
through with the money for my Yaray 
What held things up so long was y, 
ma being afraid some of it would yy 


you. Pgive that to vou flat. Try), 
ter for vou to know where 
with “em.” 

Ves.” 

“Well, at that. kid. all wou cot ty 


is to lay low for a while. Tq 
think right now your old mand, 
the police on you - ‘SS she: 
him up again. I kd think Jy 
do the decent thing ayy YOU — sop, 
time — if she lets him. But don't y 
take neo chances like lookin’ 
Sit tight. If you stir around too my 
and they just do happen to be afi. 
you How's your money holdin’ yy 
Got any left?” 

“A Tittle.” 

honor bound not to hand ope. 
any of their money lo vous but th 


for wor 


cant hinder stakin® vou out 
my own.” Thatch dug down in } 
pocket, brought out two ten-dollar pie ; 
and offered them. Julian shook | 
head. 

“LT dowi need to borrow from y 
vet a while, Thatch. would 
had to have it.” 

“Aw — well, then. dont call 
horrow. There's them tires that we 


left at the worth men 
twenty.” 

“Well” Julian took the mon 
“TH pay it when FE sell my machin 

“Going to sell her? That seems 
bad. Oh see where 
of course. You've got no use for be 
here in town this way — and when yur 
old mat comes through vou can » 
you a better one.” 

Julian's eve followed the flight of 
sparrow skimming over the face of | 
fountain pool. He was 
machine in which he and Lyinie ty 
driven so many times, the little roads 
that had made possible all their he 
piness. That's what it meant to him- 
not just wheels and rods and pistons 
and engme and a chassis. Oh, we" 
here he sat in the sunshine wit 
Thatch, the twitter of birds overhea 
the noises of Italian town around the 
The past was past. Of course he we 
to sell the Go-devil if he could. 

“Something phony about that joi 
over there, Jule,” Thatch was speaking 
“Gee — he’s a bad looker! Take 
from me the place ain't on the squan 
There's not floor space enough to mak 
a living out of an honest garage; he: 
got no agency. When you come t 
trade, watch that gink, or he'll cheai 
you out of your eye teeth. You oug! 
to get as much as three hundred or thre 
fiftv for that roadster.” 

Julian nodded vaguely. 


garage 


Me rig! 


att 
vomg to 


“Say, did tell vou Ive got tlh 
agency for the Steadfast? Soon as! 


get started in P'm going to make son 
tests — stunts, you know — going 
had hills with it or a road race or some 
thing. Rather have you with me fe 
mechanician than anybody [know 
That'll put some money in your way. 
“Td like it,” Julian said. 
“Well,” Thatch stood up, “Tn 
taking down a seven-passenger today - 
sale as good as made already. Lik 
to have you see that car— she’s 4 
heaut. But I'll have to hustle if! 
want to finish up the business I got 
and have her in San Vicente befor 
dark — and I sure don’t want togeté 
scratch on her. [Tm as nervous over 
as if it was a new baby.” ; 
going up to Branch Stree 
Thatch shook his head. 
“She feels a litthe——~ 
“Aw — Maddy takes too _ long 
Thatch was half sheepish. “I'm # 
ways up here on business. Got to # 
over on Golden Gate Avenue 10%. 
silver watel, 
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vay. 


“P'ye sa) she’s going to give you a 


n?” 
yom pre tts soo 
‘but I don’t see how I could 


take il, un less I can get something to 
ike il. 
nice to me, 


erinning. 
“Good ol Maddy! You get the 
there. and TH feel all right 


room Up 


bout you. But don’t you go hunting 
: 


any work there’s more money where 
that twenty came from. 
Julian watched Thateh off down the 


dreet; a stockily built, sturdy, inde- 
Ben Dye's son; not 
much tion. Thateh didn’t) care 
whether lis trousers bagged the 


knees or iol: he wasn’t over particu. 
lar +e his finger-nails; but — he'd 
guick it ont and got the money for his 
arage; he Was In tking his way in the 
world; and he could marry his girl 
when the Lime came, 

Thatch rou nded the corner, out of 
Jght. Julian caught himself in a great, 
choking sigh, as he turned and walked 
dJowly, heavily, toward Fertig’s garage. 
Thatch was right about the place, and 
Julian could have told him so. It was 
» fence, ils real interest machines that 
came in at night, generally with the 
marks of a long, hard drive on them, 
ty be hastily taken apart and built 
in such a way that they could not 


over ! 
he recognized, the job hurried through 


between midnight and morning. At 
frst Fertig had shown a disposition 


to keep the new assistant from seeing 
yy of this irregular work; said 

e had friends coming in and wanted 
place to himself. Julian went 
over and played at the Gianduja, 
coming back to find Fertig tving on the 
second couch, his eves shut, but not, 
Julian was sure, asleep. He turned in, 
himself. and was roused out of his first 
Jeep by the sounding of the bell out- 
side. He started up by mere habit. 

“Lay still, I'm goin’, Fertig called 
sharply, as he ran out. 

Julian rolled over and went to sleep 
waint vel through his dreams there 
threaded the voices of men out there 
aking: clinking; hammering; and in 
the morning there was a partially dis- 
mantled machine in, and Fertig rather 
wluctanthly said he could help at the 
vbuilding that was going on if he wanted 
to, and be paid twenty-five cents an 
hour — provided he was found to be 
worth it. 

Julian was keen for 
am something. He got into his 
overalls and set to work. After a time 
the pulling to pieces of the machine 
they were on, the exchanging of parts 
and fittings, seemed to him too wanton 
md imbecile. Finally, when they were 
winding up the job, he said: 

“Tdowt see that you've helped either 
machines” 

Fertig was down on the floor, the 
lever of the jack in his hand; he sprang 
ipso suddenly as to be startling. 


the chance to 


“You aint paid to think — any- 
thing!” he said between his teeth. 


“Tnever done any thinkin’ about that 
patch of your’n. What you want 
lo do, young feliah, is to keep your 
tyes open and your mouth shut — 
see? 

This was what he could have told 
when Thateh said that the joint was 
phony. At the time, he had shrugged 
it off without further words. It was 
wne of his business. He was no 
policeman, He was in trouble himself 

in hiding, liable to arrest. A fence, 
thieves’ hangout, was about the place 
for him. 

As time went on and he still asked 
W questions about anything, he real- 
wed that Fertig’s watchful uneasiness 
abated. "They came to pay him double 
rates for these hurry-up night jobs; 
the money’ was welcome; for though 
itseemed to him that he lived as cheaply 
a human being decently could. his 
small resources somehow melted fast. 


Mrs. Kaylor appeared at the garage 
nearly every day; when she did't 
come in person she was sure to ring 
Julian up. If this chanced to be when 
he was out. Fertig always gave him 
the message with a crooked grin, for 
which Julian would have liked to punch 
his head: but so far there was nothing 
to put a name to. 

One evening as he stood with her in 
the garage door, she making her to-be- 
continued adieus, Fertig leaning hands 


in pockets against the corner of his 
desk listening with that twist of the 


lips that always set Julian's bristles up, 
he reminded her unintentionally that he 
couldn't take a room in her house 
ull he got a paying job. 

He hadn't foreseen that this would 
start her off scolding that Fertig didn't 


pay him anything. She spoke her 
mind on the subject in a good, loud 
tone. 

“That's right.” Fertig put in, “crab 


at me. Um getting so used to it Vd 
miss it if vou didn’t do about so much 
of it every time I see you.” 

“You watch my smoke,” she spoke 
to Julian as though she had not heard 
Fertig. “Tl get rid of someone up 
at One-thirty-nine, vet. There ain't 
a soul IT could dump now — without 


just throwin’ “em out. Not but what 
I'd do that, too — if I had a good ex- 


cuse. Fact is Im just too doggone 
popular.” 
“Yes — with vourself.” growled Fer- 


tig, coming to the front as a machine 
turned the corner, signaled and wheeled 
in. 

‘And with vou, Pete — don’t forget 
vourself. You've been leve with 
me, and vour room up there at my house, 
ever since you set eves on both of us.” 

She nodded to the men in the car. 
They were habitués of the garage and, 
as such, known to her. She lingered 
in the doorway looking back at Fer- 
tig and Julian who had got to work on 
the motor, jacking it up. prying off a 
flat tire aol finally called a reluctant: 

*Good-by.” 


Julian straightened up to bow, Fer- 
tig muttered something under — his 
breath, without raising his head. She 


went on, and one of the men up front 
looked after her and said in a tone 
Julian didn’t like at all: 

“Which one was the lady calling on?” 

“Not on me, vou can bet vour sweet 
life’ Fertig’s hammer glanced and 
gave his knuckles a rap, so that he 
burst into heartfelt profanity. He said 
no more till the man in the back of the 
garage, who had been listening, laughed 
tauntingly; then Fertig began a grum- 
bling out of which Julian got only bits. 

“"F that dame thinks. pay salary 
to every honey boy she picks up... . 


got another think a-comin’—” 
“What?” Julian was across that 
car and standing almost on top of 


Fertig before he knew he had moved. 

“Yah to it, kid! yapped one 
of the men. “Bend Pete's face im for 
him. Been needin’ it quite some time.” 
But the other roared, running from the 
back of the shop: 

“Drop that wrench! 
him up with tools!” 

Fertig, squatted on the floor at Ju- 
lian’s feet, looking up at him, grinned 
feebly. 

“Argh g wan — y’ 
where dy" get this fight stuff? 
take a joke?” 

“Not that kind.” 

“Can't, argh?” 
bling to one side. 
more like it then- 
Darned if you ain't the 
ever seen!” 


No 


beatin’ 


big stiff 
Canty’ 


Ferlig was scram- 
“Won't make any 

you not. 
tallest man I 


say 


“What dye know about that!” 
The first man was disappointed. “Aw, 
don’t be yellah, Pete—- fight him! 


Put it all over you — in ver own place 
— fight him!” And the other came 
panting in with: 


“Whi. vou poor prune, ain't we here 
to see fair for vou? Hop to it now. 
Give the dude what's comin’ to 


him.” 

“Shut up! Who asked vou to butt 
in?” Fertig hunkered down again by 
his wheel. Julian went back to work. 
It was ridiculously like two chickens 
who had offered at each other — and 
then walked away in opposite diree- 
tions. The men grimed and made 
signs of derision hehind Fertig’s head: 
but he never so much as sent an angry 
glance at his assistant. 

When he had been in San Francisco 
a month he found it more comfortable 
to stay out of the garage as much as he 
could. The population of Italian town 
lived Jargely in the streets; he took up 
the habit of strolling there along with 


them, curiously not of them. It was 
thus that one evening, coming along 


Stockton, he stopped at the crossing of 
Pacific. On impulse he turned and 
walked down a block, crossed and was 
coming back on the other side when he 
saw before him a girl in a red sweater 
and bobbed hair, whose figure and walk 
looked oddly familiar. A dance-hall girl 

he glanced away absently and was 
passing when: 

Jule — Jule MeCulloeh!” she hailed, 
and he turned to find Rose Daggett. 

The spots of rouge on her cheeks, her 
painted lips, belonged to the red sweater 
and bobbed hair, vet in the moment of 
meeting she was just the Rose Daggett 


of last summer. For a long minute 
he stood looking at her without a 
word. 

“Well — say.” she peered up into 


his face in the dusk of Pacifie Street, 
“voure one never did expect to see 
down on the Coast, Jule.” 

“No?” he answered at random. ‘To 
him they stood there, not two but three. 
Himself and Lynnie in the bell tower 
of the Mission: this hardy litthe outhiw 
who had climbed up at the risk of her 
neck to warn them. Driving back 
to the ranch that awful morning in the 
fog, this girl popping up from the side 
of the road to help him to his stolen day 
with Lynnie: it was she who had guided 
him to Lynnie on the Ridge the night 


of the fire. She was looking at him 
curiously as, without another word, 


he started on. She hesitated a moment, 
then fell into step beside him, 

“VY ain't askin’ how come to be 
here,” she said with a little laugh. 
“Member that soldier boy of mine 
back at San Pablo?” Julian remem- 
bered.  “ Brought) me up) here —- and 
ditched me. But getting’ along 
so worse. You going to be in town 
a while, Jule?” 

“Living here” Tt) wasn’t easy to 
speak to Rose at all. What she brought 
back to him was so present that he 
hardly knew which words he'd say to 
her. Her voice was going on, trifling, 
jeering: 


‘Living here — you are? Left 
home?” 
“Yes—a month ago.” 


“Oh I see.” She walked beside 
him, silent for a moment, then looked 
around with that curious direct: drive 
of hers into lis face and said, * You've 
had a bust with the old folks; and vou're 
up here raising Cain to get even with 
‘om. That it?” 

They had reached the corner where 
he would turn for the Gianduja. He 
slopped and lifted his hat to her silently. 

“Where now?” she asked. 

“The Gianduja. To get my dinner.” 

“Uh-huh. You swells do go there 
to eat tagliarint and raviolis. Coming 
back over here later?” she hesitated in- 
terrogatively. “Tf you are-— in 
Big Murphy's place —*The Centralia’ 
dance-hall 


*T have to work tonight,” Julian said. 


“Work? You?” she laughed. “Oh, 
well — that’s just as good as any other 


Where — for mstance?” Then 


excuse, 
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inate clifferent tone. You re not work 
me honest ure vou?” 

Ile 

“In Fertigs garage, over the 
ltalian quarter.” 

“Oh sity her brows in a pucker. 
Then. after thoughtful moment, 
‘well you've split with the old folks 


and spilled the beans. for sure 


even al that, you've got no business 
dirtvin® vour hands with that kind) of 
thing. What makes vou She broke 


off, looked at him with sudden compre- 
hension and came a litthe closer. 
vou're hidin’, vou, Jule?” 
He nodded. 
“LT see” thoughtfully. 
a bad place to hide, Bul, 
thought of something. You 
can tear off ragtime to Paddy- 
Risky. What's the matter with me 
Irving to get vou a place at Murpliy’s 
to play the piano?” 
‘Nothing. Julian 
what Pve thought of 
Leame up here and began 


“Coast ain't 
neither. 


“It's 
ever since 
lo for 


nerecd 


work.” Rose grinned celight «lly 
“Gee, hope at for she 

sail vou come down te 

“The Centralia’ tonight. Wear eve 


nine clothes. 
Task him to. 


Murph trey wou out of 
don't know as vou can 


vel a regular place but there'd he 
substituting. ‘There always is. An’ 
it’s better “na dirty garage anyhow.” 

“TH be there.” 

She let him get a few steps away, 
then came hurrying back and, when he 
also halted, stood facing him rather 
close. The shine from the colored hot- 
thes an Ltalian pharmacy struck 
on her dress, and made it fantastic 
in patches of red and purple and 

she hall Whiispe read, 
do vou know where Lynn is?” 


“She's with her people” 


“Oh! Well, when Zen was up here 


he said the Willises had moved away 
from town, sor” 

“Ves.” 

“Do you know where — 

‘No. dowt know where they 
went 

“You mad at me, are vou, 


She him entreatingly. 


“The Centralia’ 


Jule?” eved 
“You'll come down to 
tonight just the same?” 

“Oh. ves Pil come. I 
ld be glad to get the job.” 

When Julian told Fertig he 
out that night. and why. the cock-eved 
man speeded hint with: 

“ALL right for vou takin’ time off 
without notice whenever vou gel ready. 
Expect me to hustle “round and hunt 


told 


vou 


would he 


up ‘Tim Welch, do vou? Have to have 
somebody — tonight vot word — car 
comin in—lot work to do. All 
right for vou, Mr. MeCulloch! All 
right for you!” 

Julian didn’t pay much attention: 


Fertig was a grouch, anyhow, and always 
crabbing something. He sup- 
posed he had made his announcement 
pretty bluntly. Since his meeting with 


over 


Rose he had hard work to know whit 
it was he did say to people. All the 
time he was getting ready for “The 
Centralia” he was trying hard to 
snatch his mind back to the squalid 
round of life as it was now. Ile 


dreaded like a 
back even into the outer edges of that 
emotional whirlpool she had reminded 
him of, 

At nine 
Centralia 


whipping being swept 


found = the 
full of 


hearer 


o'clock Julian 
dance-hall already 
light and noise; but it was 
midnight when its proprictor, Big 
Murphy, a huge, soft-stepping, soft- 
voiced black Irishman, with the calm 
of a Chinese idol, announced himself 
ready for the try-out Rose had men- 
tioned. The weary-looking, hatchet- 
faced young Hebrew at the piano got 
up with a sigh for the neweomer to 
begin. Julian played, was found to be 


lout. vow 


McCLURE’S 


satisfactory and told he could have a 


regular job Monday. 


“That suit vou, Isidor?” Murphy 
suid as he made the arrangement. 


And Isidor answered in a tired, reedy 
voice: 

“Down to 
to turn on the 
flowers, please.” 

Everybody laughed as he dropped back 
on the bench and began again to play. 

‘Not going to stay?” Rose parted 
the curtains of a box near the entrance 
as Julian was passing. 

“Not tonight. my job. 
you. Rose.” 

“When ve start?” 

“Monday night.” 

See vou then.” 


No 


night. 


the ground. 
gas Sunday 


Thank 


Julian lifted his hat and made his 
way out. Going back to the garage 


in the small hours he found Fertig: sit- 
ting at the outer desk smoking. Other- 
wise no one else about. A car he had 
not seen before was shoved back in line 
against the wall. The special job had 
evidently come in and been run through 
with Time Welel’s help. The men whe 
had brought it were gone. No sign of 
Welch anywhere, either, but he found 
the immer room strewn from end to end 
with his own belongings. Tle remem- 
hered then that he had forgotten to 
lock his trunk and suiteases. Nothing 
remained either. His stuff was 
scattered so that he could hardly esti- 
mate what was missing, and he was too 
sleepy and tired to investigate. Fertig, 
sitting at the outer desk smoking, said 
nothing til Julian had turned in; then 
he came to the door and spoke in a sort 
of taunting tone: 

“Not worth while to notice what's 
happened to vour rags?” 


Julian hunched the covers up over 
lis shoulder. 
* Boys here while vou “s away 


borrowed a few of “em.” 


see they did.” Julian said wearily. 
“Let me get to sleep, cant vou?” 
“All right) vou took a night off 


‘ny they took some your junk 


there you got it. 


N the imiddle of the next forenoon 
when Julian got up and prepared to 


dress, Fertig came into the room and 
stood looking on a bit nervously as 
riding-breeches, tennis flannels, -din- 
ner-coats, even good tweed sport 
suit were gathered up. Julian saw 
at last that he had been robbed of all 
his practical street) wear. except one 


suit, the oldest he had. that was saved 
by being out at the cleaner’s. When he 
went across in his bathrobe and slip- 
pers to telephone the cleaner for tis, 
Fertig stood in the door and Lsiened, 
then followed back into the inner room, 
sat down on the edge of his cot and 


rolled cigarette while Julian was 
washing. This thing of asking no 


questions seemed to get on his nerves. 

“Made a clean sweep, argh? At 
that they might bring ‘em back, if you'd 
say ‘Please’ pretty.” 

Julian finished washing and began to 
put things into his trunk. The cleaner’s 
boy was due any minute with his suit. 

“Them ginks last night, dividin’ up 
your duds, said they guessed it was fair 

thought you had too many clothes 

and they had too few.” 

“What's the use of talking?” 

“No particular use,” grinned Fertig 
as the boy came in with the suit. 
“You had your soup-and-fish on, so 
that’s all safe. Might say soup-and- 
fish is about all you'll be wearing after 
you get your job at Murphy's — argh?” 


Julian had no intention of being 
drawn into a wrangle. The clothes 
were gone: there was nothing to be 


gained by it. He only said: 
‘I've got my job at Big Murphy’s. 
Begin next Monday.” 
“All right. That means 
here three more — or 


he 


you'll 
does 


days 


for FEBRUARY 


They moved out into the main room. 
Julian crossed for a can, to oil the 
springs of his roadster. Fertig sat 
down at the desk in the corner and began 
figuring. 

“Yes. Td like to stay till - Vil 
get paid at the end of my week. I 
can't very well take a room elsewhere 
till I get the money.” 


“"S all right with me. Going to 
keep your machine here after you leave 
me?” 


“IT don’t want to keep it anywhere 
longer than T have to.” 

Julian added nothing to that for a 
minute, and Fertig silent. 
From the first the Go-devil had been 
used on the sly at nights. When 
Julian played at the Gianduja for 
dinner —— and he had more than once 
taken advantage of Frank's offer to do 


that — he was liable to come and 
find the roadster’s place vacant. Next 
morning it would) stand there, dust- 


covered or mud-spattered. Onee a 
lamp had been broken: another time 
a mud-geard ripped loose and chimsily 
wired up in such a way as to greath 
damage the finish. He pushed the idea 
of selling il, and got a tentative offer: 
but the man never came back to close 
the trade. 

‘TL want to dispose of the roadster,” 
he addressed the back of Fertig’s head. 
“You know wanted to sell it, 
from the first.” 

“Well. leave it here with me for sale,” 
Fertig said without turning, “Pl 
not charge you any storage then.” 

“LT thought T had it sold myself, day 
hefore yesterday. But my man hasn't 
come back vet. 

“What you mean, had it sold?” 
Fertig glared around at Julian. “You 
fine idear of what's straight —- I 
think. Here in a mans garage 
he’s) tryin’ make living 
hand machines, cut under 
vour own sale without 
at any commish. 


vol 
dow 
where 
him and make 
givin’ him chance 
Why vou tell me Shout this trade?” 

‘Tm telling vou now.” Julian stood 
up and looked at him, oil-ean in hand. 
“Pm three dollars. 
Your comn ission on that) would be 
thirty. Whether you make the sale 
yourself when he comes in, or T make it, 
you'll get your conn ission.” 

“Taint so much standing out for the 


lo 


second. 


asking 


commish.” vet Fertig got up looking 
very dissatisfied: he pitehed his bills 
and papers together, grumbling, just 


want vou to know that if you're going 

into the selling of second-hand n achines 
or any other kind of machines - 

wy garage ain't the place for vou.” 

This was so futile. considering the 
fact that Julian was leaving Monday, 
that he saw no reason to notice il, 
In the three days that followed, he and 
Fertig scarcely exchanged a 
Sunday night they were both to he a 
One-thirty-nine Branch Street for we 
Madeline Naylor called “a tamale feed.” 
Julian was out all afternoon, and came 

late, hurrying to get ready for the 
occasion. He found Fertig in the outer 
room; in fact. the cock-eyved man 
stood squarely in the front door and 
spoke while Julian was still on the side- 
walk: 

“Your friend's 
the roadster. 

Julian looked past him and saw that 
the place where the Go-devil usually 
stood was vacant. 

“Well?” 

“Well.” Fertig echoed the monosyl- 
lable. “’S all right then? He left 
this with me.” 

Some coins suddenly exposed on the 
square, grimy palm showed themselves 
us two tens and two fives. The cock- 
eyed man might have been looking at 
them or at Julian, whichever way one 
took his eyes, but he certainly was look- 
ing queer, 

“Told you T wasn't standing out for 


been here and got 
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he offered the coins 


any commission.” 
handsomely. “Said to him 
th’ thirty over to you.” 

“No. vou wont.” Julian walked 
past him and on into the inner room, 
Fertig followed, and stuck the coins 
into his hands, wheeling back and out 
into the garage in a great bluster of 
anger. Julian let him go without a 
word, stepped across. laid) the mones 
on Fertig’s table and went to the basin, 
washed, and began to get ready for 
Madeline Kaylor’s party. clab- 
orate, systematic dressing always seemed 
a matter of personal offense to Fertig 
vet it, and its results, curiously, held the 
garage man in check a bit. He came 
back now (Welch to keep garage while 
they were both away was outside, as 
Julian could hear) saw the money on the 
table and asked gruffly : 

“What's the big idea? Why ‘it vou 
keep vour thirty, along with vour two- 
seventy?” 

“Did Mrs. Kaylor say half-past seven, 
or eight?" 

“Oh. all right, all right. Eight.” 
Fertig swept up the gold, chinked it 
and thrust tt into his pocket. "FR vou 
want to be a fool, “t aint my lookout, 
You was bound to lose that machine 
in a town like this — sooner or later. 
You done well to get rid of it for two- 
seventy if vou ask me.” 

Silence 

“Well, vou goin’ up to 
nine Lonight?” 

“Ves later.” said 
and Fertig left. 


One-thirty- 


Julian shortly; 


HEN Julian got upto Mrs. Kaylor’s 
he found, besides Fertig and him- 
self, the Parkers, the Goldsteins, father 
and daughter, and the Rankes. Bill being 
off his run. Madeline Kaylor, very 
sparkling in her black net and rhine 
was stirring things up noisily. 
The women were just about backed inte 
corners, while she romped with the 
men: picking Imaginary quarrels: 
sling: Uireatening. as though it were a 
punishment, fo kiss one or another of 
them if he didwt “play fair” "Phey 
might or might not like it, but there 
Was no question as lo the women. 
“Wateh Maddy  roughhouse — her 
own Mrs. Ranke’s light) eves 
fared. 
Julian, 


stones, 


thoroughly uncomfortable, 
edged over to the side of the room: near 
Fertig — the fellow was at least quiet, 
and one that Maddy never paid any 
attention to. Madeline and Goldstein, 
vigeling and seuffling, bumped into 
Mrs. Parker and Dolly Ranke, who had 
started for the kitchen to get the 
males and coffee ready. The shouting 
and stamping increased lo riot. 
Julian hadwt thought he was showing 
so plainly what he felt; but at the height 
of the brawl Madeline caught his eve. 
pulled up short, let go of her man 
who fell back breathlessly, mopping 
his face, and left her standing alone 
in the middle of the room. Her brow 
darkened: she looked away, raising a 
hand to a big tress of that abundant 
hair that had been pulled loose in the 
rumpus and hung before her eves. 

“What's the matter with this crowd 
tonight?” she cried. “Lot of stiffs 
Im going to quit) “em cold. Mr. 
MeCulloch, you've been promising me 
a ride, all along. Go get your machine 
and we'll have it now.” 

“Pm awfully 
vou're just too late.” 

“He's sold the roadster.” P. 
cut in hastily. 

“Sold the car 
anything about it! When? 
did you get?” 

“Yes.” chirped Parker as though he 
welcomed a diversion, “if he’s sold his 
machine — what's the matter with 


sorry,” Julian said. 


Fertig 


and never told me 
How much 


our celebrating?” 


“Sure!” 
kilchenette, “1 
him take us out and treat us.” 

“Or PI go out with him and help 


called Dolly Ranke from the 


vote that we make 


fetch the treat in” grinned big, quiet, 
leveleved Bill Ranke. 

There was in Julian’s pocket at that 
moment less than a dollar. Tle counted 
the company with a hasty look. 

“LT should be glad to treat.” he said, 
“bot sell the machine.” 

“Aw. come off cried Goldstein. 
try Fertig sold it 
for vou. all the same.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Julian saw the company looking from 
him to Fertig: something of what had 
happened was getting to them. Then 
Minnie Goldstein said: 

“What's the dif who sold it, huh? 


we 
to dodge. 


Only question is, who's gotta da 
mon? Money — money — who's got the 


money?” 

‘L should like treat) anyhow,” 
Julian felt his face getting a little warm, 
with all their eves on him like that: 
“but havent the money for the 
machine or any other money.” 

“That means Fertig’s got it!” cried 
Madeline. 

* Means nothin’ of the sort!” 
denial was almost a yelp. 

“Tt does if T say so.” Madeline went 
close and snapped her fingers under his 
nose, laughing loud. “Wake up 
who's this you're calling a liar? I said 


Fertig’s 


you had the money to treat the 
crowd. Flash your roll. Tow much 
did you get for that machine? What 


Was vour commish? Speak your piece. 
Tell the ladies and gentlemen all about 

For a minute it seemed to Julian as 
if Fertig would break out on her with 
something unpleasant. But though she 
langhed, those round gray, fiery 
of hers held him. hard. Tle began in 
his characteristic way to ejaculate 
muttered sentences, his wavering eve 
describing curious circles as the good 


eves 


eve evaded hers. 

“Well -— he said he had a customer.” 
A jerk of the head in Julian's direction 
showed who “he” was. he made 
the fellah a price of three hundred. 
I said it was a dirty il was no way 
to do, to come into a place where a 
man makes his living selling second- 
hand machines and try to get by with 
a trade that didu’t bring him anything.” 

“Yes — youl” Madeline was con- 
temptuous. “Somebody ought to take 
care of vou. 

‘Lean take care of myself, thank vou. 
Lait askin’ anybody to look out for 
me. But he made a bargain with me 
that hed give me ten per cent on the 
sale. that so?” 

Julian nodded. 

Vell?" Madeline 
pationtly, the others 
mouthed. 

“Well” Fertig echoed her word. then 
broke off suddenly, so his man this 
customer of his come in and got the 
roadster and took it away. And that's 
all L know about it.” 

“And youre minus your com- 
mission,” Parker finished up the state- 
ment for him. 

Fertig flushed darkly: the veins 
swelled in his neck as he turned a furious 
look on Julian, snorting: 

“Unh-hunh! see your game now.” 

“Game? What do vou mean game?” 
Madeline demanded, then appe valed to 
Julian, “Has he got his commission? 

“Tle has thirty dollars in his pocket 
which he savs this man who took the 
machine paid him,” Julian said. “That 
would be ten per cent of three hundred 
dollars.” 

*Well that’s funny! 

“How did it happen that —? 

Look here,” Fertig spoke up des- 
perately. “The man he sold to paid 


prompted —im- 
listening open- 


{To be continued| 


him outside of the garage far *s 
know two hundred and seventy dol 
lars. Then when he come in ard got 
the machine he handed me this thirty 
and — and-—as unstood — said it 
was the balance dues 

Only Madeline spoke now: 

“Was Mr. 
time?” 

“Its none of your 
he wasn't.” Fertig said. 

“Nobody there but wou? What was 
the name of the man that bought the 
machine?” 

ask him.” 


lustness but 


“No need 

“What do vou mean. did't eed 
to?” 

‘Because vou knew already.” 

Fertig saw whither he was being 


“What vou mean knew al 
he asked) with helpless repe 


dragged. 
ready?” 
tition. 

“To mean his name's 
That's what mean!” 

For a minute the room was very still. 
Fertig didwt attempt to answer. He 
shuffled where he stood and looked 
about) him. Julian had been with 
these people enough to know that the 
garage man hadn’t a friend among them. 

“Hip, hip!” Parker whispered 
hoarsely at his ear. “Here's where 
Pete gets his!” 

“You dirty crook!” Madeline's tone 
had sunk to a big chest note, “TIL give 
you just fifteen minutes to have your 
junk out of my house. Pull your 
freight. 

There was a half-hearted outery of: 

“Aw, Maddy!” 

“Now, Mrs. Kaylor — this is serious!” 

“LT see.” grated Fertig. Makin’ me 
the goat-—— argh? [m= the fall) guy. 
Said vou was goin’ to diteh somebods 
to get a room He cheeked. 
Julian, looking at his face. recalled the 
“honey-boy” taunt the fellow had used 
that time at the garage, and edged 
closer, ready for him. Fertig 


Pete Fertig. 


finished, with surprising mildness 
“ver friend.” 
“Huh! [ve got the room for him.” 


T have a verbal 
Mrs. Kay lor: 


anything, 


“S’pose dont go. 
with vou, 
for 


agreement 
if your word's 
could hold vou 

“That'll do!" Madeline shut) him 
off} “Too much is plenty of that 
sort of spiel. Eve put up with you 
long enough. Tf Pd tell all know 
youd 

any 
Parker cried. 

“The rest of you keep out of this.” 
Madeline regarded Fertig’s scared face 
with evident satisfaction. “Don't one 
of vou say a word tome. [know what 
Tim about. Pete, lay that thirty dol- 
lars on the table here as first payment 
to Mr. MeCulloch. You're going to 
hand him over the three hundred dol 


sakes, Mrs. 


Maddy!" 


lars oe the machine do vor hear 
me?” 
Fertig heard; he also saw. After a 


—_ of the company he slouched over 
to the table and pul on it the identical 
coins he had first offered Julian. 
sort of whine. “you 
folks can see iUs paid under duress.” 

“They can see its paid they re 
perfectly Wilnesses.” said Made- 
line, “That clinches your liability 
for the two-seventy. Now walk up- 
stairs and pack your trunk.” 

Without) a word more, without a 
look, Fertig went. There was a breath 
of relief as the door behind 
him. 

“Theres” said Madeline, 
“There’s a mean job Pve been dread 
ing for quite some time. Good to 
have it over. Here’s where vou get 
your room at last, Mr. MeCulloch. 
Come on, new lodger — help with the 
tamales and coffee.” 


oer 


closed 


easily. 


MeCulloch there the 
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Steady Demand 
for First Mortgage 


over the United States, old 
customers and new. 


Nothing could be more 
clearly significant of the 
confidence felt by investors 
in these bonds, and of the 
standing they have gained 
for themselves in the secu- 
rity market. 

Their standing and the con- 
fidence investors show in 
ihem are based on their 
record, their amply proven 
safety, and their stability in 
value, demonstrated over a 
period of many years. 

You should post yourself 
on the merits of these sound 
670 bonds, and learn the 
definite reasons for their 
widespread popularity. A 
letter or a post card will 
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36 years without loss to any investor. 


Investments with 
Uncertainty Eliminated 


eclition to beat her 


live 


we at a clollar per capa 


URING the months which have 
passed since the entrance of 
the United States tuto the war 

of mvest 


the market price 


ments has suffered serious decline. 
\t first the owner of securtttes probably 
attributed this decline to the facet that 
hervous people were selling their hold 
ings in wreater volume than the markets 
could readily naturally the 
result would be a falling off in’ prices. 
Undoubtedly he regarded the situation 
When prices continued 
to vo lower and lower. however. he ne 
cloulbst 
us much as forty per cent he became 


absorb: 


lemporary, 
became nervous. and when im 
instances declines amounted to 


alarmed. 

Why was it that the securities he 
should 
loss of perhaps 


had regarded iis 


have shown him a 


which was now selling for ten points 
less than he had paid? As far as he 
could tell, the companies were enjoying 
the largest volume of business in their 
history. and in spite of the mereased 
wost of labor and materials were prob- 
ably as well or better off financially 
than ever before True. the govern- 
ment was taking much of their profit 
in the form of taxes. but even after 
making allowance for this factor their 
net earnings were i many cases in 
excess of what thev had been in the 
pre-war period, and at that time se- 
curity prices were not nearly as low. 
Probably the puzzled investor wrote 
to his banker for light, and he received 
a reply to the effect that prices were 
passing through a period of “readjust- 
ment: which is perfectly true, but it 


English why it was that 


McCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 


War and Investments 


rate of seventy million dollars a and 
when available monev is being absorbed 
in all countries by taxes and govern- 
ment loans, it is not to be expected that 
high security: values can be maintained. 
Taxes seem to be the only things which 
are cerlam not to go down, 

The law of supply and demand fixes 
the price of securities just as it) does 
If every man’s 
spare cash is being absorbed by taxes 
loans there less 
available with which to pur 
the result is that the 
demand diminishes and prices Lo clown. 
it is like an auction sale: when the 
bidding is brisk higher prices prevail 
than when bidding ts slack. 

The increased cost of living also has 
prevented many a man from accumu- 
lating funds for investment purposes. 


the price of potatoes. 


ond government 


chase securities: 


are having all they can do to earn 
money enough to take care of living ex- 
penses, insurance premiums, and_ their 
subscriptions to the government loans. 

As prices have gone steadily down 
the argument has been advanced every 
litthke while that the limit) has been 
reached, because prices were on a level 
which was based on the solid founda- 
tion of intrinsic value. This argument. 
however, has not prevented -prices from 
going still lower, although if judged by 
previous standards it would certainly 
seem that prices had reached a point 
even lower than intrinsic value. The 
trouble is, that present conditions 
cannot be judged by previous stand- 
ards: there is no precedent for the 
present state of affairs, and a man is 
hold indeed who will prophesy as to 


Chire Financial and Depart 
ment, 25 Wo st. New York 


exorbitant the demands of war are on 
capital. Since 1791 the disbursements 
of our government are only slightly over 
seven billion dollars excess of the 
total of our expenses for the present fis- 
cal vear. Capital has been conscripted, 
awn until the people of this mation re- 
alize what is) required of them. the 
large interests will have lo rearrange 
their affairs every little while to meet 
the burden. If this means the sale of 
their investments, or the withdrawal of 
funds from private enterprises, or fail- 
ure to supply credit. all in order to meet 
government demands. then the price of 
securities in all likelihood will deciine. 
Government needs must come first, 
and until our people as a whole are 
willing to practise thrift and economy, 
are content to do without luxuries, and 


are ready to bear their share of the 


a git bag information. twenty-five points? What had hap- and this fact has caused a lessening in — financial burden, then and not until then 
rite today for pened to that first mortgage bond, the demand for securities. Most people is it probable that the bottom prices 


will be reached. When a man buys 
luxuries or non-essentials he competes 
with the government for the labor and 
money necessary to their manufacture. 

Similarly if a corporation sells securi- 
ties now they must compete with the 
loans which the government is offering. 
As an investment there can, of course, 
be no question of the relative merits of 
the two: an obligation of the United 
States Government ts the safest thing 
in the world today. Furthermore we 
must make every sacrifice to loan our 
money to the government if we wish 
to preserve our birthright. And now 
to my mind comes the real reason why 
the prices of so many securities have 
shown such startling declines; and it is 
not due to taxes or unfortunate events 
in the countries of certain of our allies, 


W meant little to the anxious letter what the future has in store. although all of these are undoubtedly 
| ' writer. He wanted to know in plain There are few people that realize how — important factors. 


The government sells its 


the market value of all his 
stocks and bonds Was volng 
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per cent return; that is, its 
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place. Bonds and stocks are 
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[ Our 
Tax Department 


has available for distribution 
among investors the following 
tax literature: 


1—Text of the law 


2—Analysis of law 


3— Analysis of law 
(as applied to non-resident aliens) | 


1—Income Tax Chart 


5 Pamphlet of examples 
showing application 
of law 


One or more of above booklets 
will be sent upcen request. 
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Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 


Timely, Well-Secured 
Investments Netting 
6%, 64°; and 


| Your present funds can be judiciously 
| and profitably placed in high-grade 

investments, fully described in our new 
January booklet. 


| The range and character of offerings are 
unusually varied. All issues are secur 
by properties of first importance to our 
national welfare and of sufficient value 
|| and earning power to completely safe- 
guard interest and principal. 


Included on the list are many investments 
| that ordinarily would bring | 5% to 6%, 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


but which now yield 6°; 


Short and long-time maturities. Denomi- 
| nations of $100, $500 and $1,000. Write 
for Circular No. 1002CM. 


| Peabody, 
| Houghteling & Co. 
| 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
| 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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Your Liberty Bond 


You can find out anything you don’t know 
about your Liberty Bond easily and quickly 
by consulting our new indexed booklet. 


Do you know how to cash your Liberty 
Loan coupon? 

Do you know how you can sell your Liberty 
Loan bond or borrow on it? 


Do you know what to do if you lose it? 


nd for Booklet H-12 
Your Liberty Bond.” 
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Standard Oil Dividends 


At a Glance 


A_ brief summary of the Standard Oil Sub- 
sidiaries from 1912 to 1917 inclusive showing 
capitalization, cash and stock dividends, sub- 
scription rights, etc. Now ready for free dis- 
tribution. Ask for Circular C-42 


“Partial Payment Plan" 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


Established 1908 


i! 111 Broadway New York 


will put them on the proper income 
basis as compared with government 
obligations. Not that the security be- 
hind these stocks and bonds is not as 
good as it ever was, for in many in- 
stances it is better; it is merely that 
when they are in competition with gov- 
ernment bonds their security must be 
judged relatively. Taking a govern- 
ment bond as the standard, other in- 
vestments should certainly rank lower. 

Many railroad and industrial bonds 
and stocks are selling at prices to yield 
an income out of all proportion to what 
would have seemed reasonable a short 
time ago. There has been no panic, and 
business has not been dull. On the 
other hand, most companies are work- 
ing to capacity; they are prosperous, 
and there seems to be no good reason 
why their prosperity should not con- 
tinue. Earnings are high, profits are 
being reinvested in the business, and 
substantial additions to surplus are 
being effected in spite of taxes and in- 
creased costs. Why then, someone 
may ask, are not the securities issued 
by these companies a better invest- 
ment than ever before? The answer is 
that in many cases, they are. 

There is no prudent man who would 
dare predict that prices may not go 
still lower. A world struggle teems with 
the gravest possibilities, and at any 
time our arms may suffer a setback, or 
our allies meet temporary reverses; 
such are the fortunes of war. But no 
thinking person can doubt the ultimate 
result, no matter how many trials may 
beset us on the road to victory. Defeat 
is something the American people do 
not understand, they have never ex- 
perienced it, and they will not do so 
now. When the war is over we shall 
have learned lessons of thrift, economy, 
and efficiency, and in all likelihood the 
country will go ahead faster than ever 
before. After our Civil War there was 
a long period of surpassing prosperity 
in almost every field. 

At recurring intervals in our financial 
history, prices of securities have fallen 
to levels at which their purchase has 
afforded exceptional inducements. At 
such times people with ready cash or 
with savings accounts have been enabled 
to take advantage of the low prices, 
and the foundation of many fortunes 
has been laid in this way; the country 
has always recovered from these periods 
of depression, and security values have 
risen accordingly. 

At the present time there are un- 
questionably many investments to be 
had on exceptionally favorable terms. 
If a man will buy sound stocks or bonds 
he should not only receive an unusually 
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Protect Your Investments 


And They Will Protect You 


BTAIN your investment infor 

mation from unbiased, reliable 
sources and assist your judgment with 
the opinion of specialists 


You need this cooperation to keep 
your funds properly invested 
protected—and enable them to perform 
their function of protecting you. 

Gur weekly Wall Street letter con- 
densesthe JmportantFactsinconvenient 


form and keeps you informed concern- 
ing the trend of the investment market 


Send for Letter A-22 


Sheldon YON 
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A NEW BOOKLET 


JUDGING THE 
MERIT OF OIL 
INVESTMENTS 


Avoiding bad investments means sav- 
ing money. This booklet covers the 
important features of the oil busi- 
ness and presents the facts which 
enable one to distinguish 
good oil companies from 
bad without reference t 
any particular company 


Ask for Booklet A-16 
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high return on the money invested, but 
if he will keep his purchases long enough 
he should realize substantial profits. 
The combination of safety, high yield, 
and prospective profits is presented | 
most attractively at’ the present time, | 
and there can be no question about the 
future prosperity of the nation. 

It all comes down to the indisputable 
fact that saving is the surest road to 
prosperity. And at the present time 
saving makes not only for personal 
advantage, but it is also a duty we owe 
our country. The government urges 
you to economize and save in order to 
help win the war. If you have saved 
your money you can take advantage of 
the present low prices of investments. 
Prices may go still lower, but if you 
buy wisely you should have no cause 
for worry: few people. are fortunate 
enough to have the advantage of the 
bottom prices anyway. Furthermore. 
if your investments show a loss and 
you have saved, you are presented with 
what seems a splendid opportunity for 
further purchases and thus materially 
reduce their average cost. If you have | 
saved, and are willing to deny yourself 
and save more, the war in spite of its 
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fficient service, unquestion- 
ed safety and 4‘, com- 
pound interest have brought to 
this bank thousands of deposi- 
tors residing in all parts of the 
world. Without any obligation 
en your part, we will be glad 
to send you full information 
~Ask fer Booklet “D.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS S&T RUST CO, 


34 YEARS INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE 


Our clients receive the result of our 34 years ¢x- 
perience in andling investments, We're right 
ont! 

First Farm Mortgages $500 and up. Real Fstate 
Gold Bonds in $100, $200, $500 and $1000 denomi= 
nations. Send tor Pamphlet “T"’ and current list. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. (A) Grand Forks 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 North Dakota 


demands and hardships, may prove that 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods First mortgage loans of $2 and wu, 
hich we can recommend after the most thorourh 

al investication. Please ask for Loan List 


$25 Certificates of Deposit also for seving investors. 
PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 
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Will Prices Go 
Still Higher? 


Prices for raw materials are as 
uncertain as how long the war 
will last. Babson Reports will 
give you advance information on 
their trend—guide you straight 
when it comes to buying. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck, Recognize that all action 
is followed by equal reaction. Work with 
a definite policy based on fundamental 

Statistics. 
Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. M-14 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character 
in the World 
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Public Utility 


Securities 
Short term notes due 1920 
to yield 7! .‘, 
First Mortgage Bonds 
to yield 6! SP to 7', 
Send for booklet describing the 
mental factors of an inve tment in pub 
uli ge bonds and current offerir 
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6: First Farm 2°: 
Mortgages 


W offer for your consideration First | arm Mortgaves 
that are clean-cut, conservative and safe—in th 
best acricultural sections of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas 
Louisiana and New Mexico. All loans closed with our own 
funds, and then Investors are offered what we have thu 
shown our full contidence in. Guaranteed to be as safe us 
Government Bonds. Interest will bein your hands the ve 
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tUustration by : 
J. HENRY BRACKER. 
From “Children of Fate,” 
by Marice Rutledge 
Courtesy of PREDERICK 
4. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers 
Will u send 
| { wish you all possible succe 
| n your admirable effort to get 
| vor be n France tobacco 
rHEODORE ROOSEVEL'1 
| Endorsed by 
weeretary of Wart Lyman Abb 
Rabbi 
ide Atl 
American Red Cr Theodore Roosevelt 
Car Gibbor Alton B. Parkes 
the entire matic: 
“OUR BOYS ™ MAIL THE 
IN FRANCE 
TOBACCO FUND” ~~ COUPON 
25W. 44th St., New York City NOW! 


GENTLEMEN I want to do 
part to hel 


my he American 
vho are hg “mz my battle in Fran 
t« ill dot I'm fortobaceo. (Check 


»bacco 
below how y« sire to contribute.) 
Lenclase $1.00. | will adopt a soldier and send you $1.00 
a month to supply him with “smokes” for the duration of 


the war. I send you herewith » my con- 
tribution tewards the purchase of tobacco for American soldiers. 
This does net odligate me to contribute more. 


Name 


ress 
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| 
a package of home cheer to a lonely | 


American boy in France? 


I. doesn’t want to come back home til! 
I] his job is done—he doesn’t mind the 

hardships and the danger—all he asks 
is that once in a while a “bit of cheer” be sent 
to him to ease his lonely vigils on the rim of 
“No Man’s Land.” 

Tens of thousands of American lads are to- 
day fighting our battles in France. Soon there 
will be millions. They will want letters from 
home—they will want “smokes” from home. 
Tobacco eases the shell strain. It comforts the 
wounded. It is a “first aid” to the surgeons 
and Red Cross nurses. 

If you knew what comfort and pleasure and 


25 West 44th Street “OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” New York City 


satisfaction the tobacco bought with your 
dollar or your five dollars (go as high as you 
like) gives to American boys in the trenches, 
you’d forget the money, or the little sacrifice, 
or anything else. 

25c buys 45c worth of “smokes.” 

$1.00 buys a month’s supply of tobacco. 

$5.00 buys enough to keep 5 men in tobacco 
for a month. 

And remember: Every package of tobacco 
sent toour boys in France contains a return post- 
card, addressed to you, which he’ll mail to you 
if he can possibly do so. That’s a war souvenir 
worth having. Dig down—deep and quick! 
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in so far as your investment oppor- 
tunities are concerned, it is a blessing 
in disguise. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 


Sheldon, Dawson, Lyon & Company, 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York City, issue a 
weekly letter which should be of great 
value to investors, as it reviews the 
principal features of the security field 
each week. Sent on request for Market 
Letter 225. 

The Mercantile Trust Company, of 
St. Louis, will send upon request an 
interesting circular dealing with first 
mortgage real estate serial notes. Send 
for investment list No. 107. 

“Bonds As Safe As Our Cities” is 
the title of a booklet published by 
William R. Compton Company, 408 
Olive St., St. Louis and 14 Wall St., 
New York, dealers in Municipal Bonds. 
This booklet shows the tremendous 
growth in population of American cities 
and emphasizes the inherent strength 
and safety of Municipal Bonds. 

Catlin, Street & Company, 60 Broad- 
way, New York City, will send upon 


request booklet dealing with 
investments. Send for Booklet A-16. 

Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 
Wall Street, New York, has just issued 
a new descriptive circular |free| No. 
Me 128, of the Preferred stock of Cities 
Service Co., the well-known public 
utility organization. 

How a Public Utility Company met 
the demand for Electricity at Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, is described 
in an interesting manner in the latest 
issue of “Bond Talk.” Free copies 
may be had on request for ‘Bond 
Talk” —**12” from P. W. Brooks & Co., 
115 Broadway, New York. 

The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., furnishes weekly 
reports and charts which help its sub- 
scribers to anticipate the larger move- 
ment in security, commodity, and labor 
prices. 

The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y., will send upon 
request an interesting pamphlet, dealing 
with the war tax service. 

When confronted with a mass of 
technical statistical information 
concerning stocks and bonds, have vou 
ever wanted a terse and readable pub- 


ability 


lication with honesty 
which you could have confidence? The 


Odd Lot Review, published weekly, 
aims to fill this field. Sample copies 
will be sent on request by The Odd Lot 
Review, Inc., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. 

S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, 
New York, and Straus Bldg., Chicago, 
deal in the highest grade of First 
Mortgage 6 per cent. Serial Bonds. 
They have just issued a new January 
investment list, together with a booklet, 
“The Oldest Safe Investment,” and a 
new booklet explaining the income tax 
in plain and simple language, which 
they will send on request. 

Four per cent. interest and absolute 
safety for your savings, is the plan of 
Banking by Mail offered by the Citi- 
zens Savings and ‘Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This institution has 
been business forty-nine vears. 
Write for their free booklet 

Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, have 
just published a new booklet [free] 
which describes a wide variety of at- 
tractive securities in established sections 
of the United States and Canada. 
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On account of the unusual situation 
in the copper market a book just issued 
for free distribution by L. R. Latrobe & 
Company, 111 Broadway, New York, 
which gives capitalization, earnings, diy 
idends, high-low prices, ete., 
150 different copper companies, should 
prove of timely assistance to investors. 

A very interesting booklet [free| has 
recently been published by the F. B 
Collins Investment Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., regarding their method of loaning 
money to the farmers of Louisiana. The 
booklet is very valuable to anyone in- 
terested in Farm Mortgages. It gives 
some idea as to what Louisiana is 
doing for the nation’s food supply 

The booklet, “We're Right on the 
Ground,” won for E. J. Lander & Co.., 
Grand Forks, N. D., third prize in the 
contest at the recent St. Louis con 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, to determine the 
best individual piece of financial ad 
vertising copy. This booklet, offered 
free to every reader of McC iure’s, is 
distinguished because of the compre 
hensive way which the 
tages of Farm Mortgages as a safe in- 
vestment, are outlined. 


on about 


advan- 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial section of McClure’s until after careful investigation by trained experts of the personal 
While we cannot guarantee the result in any particular case, 


integrity of the advertiser and of the soundness of the proposition. 


the acceptance of the advertisement by us is evidence of the strongest character that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence 


or mean, remember this.” And her 
sweet clear musical voice grew im- 
pressive. “Remember then you can 
never be sure what he’s really doing in 
this town. I know—because they tell 
me—and most of them are married men. 
And second, and last and always— 
remember, my dear, that with your 
figure and your face and your lovely 
hair which you do so well, you don’t 
have to put up with any man! You 
can get right out whenever you please! 
And the only trouble will be to choose 
vour next from all the others who will 
come crowding about*you! And whether 
you make him marry you—well—l 
honestly think there’s not much choice.” 

She rose and said, with a strange 
little smile: 

**Now that I’ve had my little revenge 
on your beast of a husband for spoiling 
it all, when I wasn’t doing the least bit 
of harm and was leaving anyhow this 
week—let’s say good-by and each get 
to our packing.” 


“She was once like me. I could be 
like her,” thought Ethel late that 
night. She had been lying awake for 
hours, going over and over the things 
she had heard from Mrs. Grewe. “I 
could be—but I won't!” she thought. 
“She had read Shaw. How funny! . 

I think it’s a mighty big mistake to let 
young girls read Bernard Shaw. Susette 
certainly shan’t!” 

Her lips compressed. In a moment 
she was frowning. 

“How easily Joe changed about from 
loving Amy to loving me. Here he lies 
asleep at my side. Where was he to 
day? What do I know? ... . Oh, 
Ethel Lanier, don’t be a fool and let 
every cheap little woman you meet 
get you thinking things! Such silly 
things! . . . . I do wish that odious 
Fanny Carr would get out of my life 
and stay out! .... You'd better be 
very careful, Joe.” She had risen on 
her elbow now, and by the dim light 
from the window she could just see her 
husband’s face. “Because if you’re not 
very good to me—remember that a 
person whom you yourself consider 
one of the very best of her kind— 
told me that L—” 


e 
Two Wives —— Continued from page 30 


She dropped back. All at once her 
face was burning. 

“Oh, how I loathe all this! she 
thought. how silly and un- 
true! Do you want to know where you 
and I are different, littke Mrs. Grewe? 
I'll tell you! J have a baby! And when 
he grows up he’s going to have this same 
man still for a father! So there! I'm 
not sure about anything, even God, 
any more in this town— it’s all a 
whirl! But I've got a baby, and 
Susette, and for them [I'm going to 
have a real home — keep wide awake, 
make friends Tll love — and grow and 
learn and march in parades — and go 
to the opera in a box — and go to con- 
certs, go abroad, shop in Paris — love 
my husband —be very gay — make 
friends, friends—I will, will 
won't be downed beat this cat 
of a city 

* However, now TPH go to sleep.” 


Chapter XV 


HE did not see Mrs. Grewe again; 

she did not want to see her. It 
was not until from the telephone girl 
she learned that the charming young 
widow was gone, that Ethel went up 
to her new home. In a little while her 
furniture would begin to pour in, but 
as yet the rooms were empty, flooded 
with warm sunshine. She looked about 
and thought of the life which had been 
here, and then of Mrs. Grewe’s advice 
and her last smiling admonition. She 
could almost hear the voice. 

“Is every place live in to be 
haunted?” Ethel asked herself. And 
then with a humorous little scowl: 
“Now see here, young woman, the 
sooner you learn that every apartment 
in this city has a complete equipment 
of ghosts, the better it will be for vou. 
I don’t care who lived here, nor how she 
lived nor what she said. I don’t need 
her advice, and her life is not to affect 
mine in the slightest!” She stopped 
short. Of whom was she speaking, 
Mrs. Grewe or Amy? There were 
two of them now! Both had given her 


advice, and in each case the life por- 
trayed had been very much alike, so 
much so as to be rather disturbing. 


Things were certainly queer this 
town! 

“Very well, my dears,” she said 
amiably, “if IT must be haunted, it’s 
much more gay and sociable to have 
two instead of one. Remember tea 
will be served at five, and from the 
present outlook there’s little chance of 
our being disturbed by the intrusion of 
any live woman in New York. . . . At 
least the ghosts are friendly.” She 
suddenly compressed her lips and 
looked about: “However!” She went 
to the telephone in the hall: “Please 
hurry up those porters! [I'm up here 
waiting to begin!” 

And in the days that followed she 
was far too engrossed in “settling” 
to spare any time for brooding on phan- 
toms. “A home of my own and a life 
of my own, to be lived with my own 
husband!” But when at last they were 
settled, and Joe in a dear genial mood 
had gone about admiring, and taking 
no notice apparently of the scarcity of 
Amy’s things —he turned to Ethel 
with an air which was meant to be easy 
and natural: 

“Well, now that we're taking a fresh 
start, the time has come for a little 
talk.” 

“What about?” she asked, endeavor- 
ing to make her smile as easy as his. 

“It will take about one minute.” 
His gruff voice was low and kind. “I’m 
not going to force my friends on you. 
If you want to make friends of your 
own go ahead. And when you get 
them let me know —and they'll be 
mine, too, if T have to break a leg in 
the effort. Dll dance in front. of them, 
so to speak, until they're all enchanted. 
But in the meantime, on your side, I 
want you to let me down easy with 
these people I once knew. I don't 
want to hurt them or be a cad. A few 
I may keep in touch with for years.” 

“Fanny!” flashed into Ethel’s mind. 

* And all Task of you is this. You'll 
soon be going away for the summer. 
Let's do the decent thing — just once — 
and have a little party here. I give 
you my word we won't do it again.” 

“All right, Joe— that’s fair, of 
course — and T'll do my best to make 
it exactly what vou want.” 


And in the dinner that she gave 
Ethel lived up to her bargain. The 


dinner was large, there were twenty 
guests. And the caterer was as before, 
and so were the food and the flowers. 
And all through the evening Ethel was 
gracious and affable. But behind her 
affability, hidden but subthy conveyed 
to each guest, was a serene good-ly 
to them. This was their 
Did they all feel it, everyone? ‘To her 
at least it seemed so. Again and again 
she caught the men throwing looks of 
regret at Joe, and the women glancing 
about 
of what was gone. 
more than that. 
phere was gone. 

the second wife. 

“Well, dear, did | live up to our bar- 
gain?” she asked her husband 
they were alone. 

“You did.” He looked at 
her then in such a puzzled masculine 
fashion. What she had done and how 
she had done it was plainly such a 
mystery to him. “You did,” he re- 
peated loyally. She slipped her arms 
about his neck. 

“Thank you, love,” she answered. 
And in a moment or two she murmured, 
“Have them again in the Fall if vou 
like.” 


No,” said Joe. 


dismissal. 


the rooms as though in search 
Amy's things? Oh, 
The whole atmos- 
This was the home of 


hen 


said Joe. 


“Once was enough.” 


OW,” she asked herself the next 
day, “let's try to see what all this 
means.” She was almost speaking 
aloud. She was growing so accustomed 
to these sociable litthe chats with her 
self. “It means that I am getting on. 
But Fanny Carr will still be about. 
She won't come here except just enough 
to keep up appearances, but she'll 
still have her business dealings with 
Joe in the management of her property. 
He means to keep in touch, he said, 
‘with a few of them’—ameaning her, of 
course — and his tone conveyed quite 
plainly that I am to leave him alone 
m that until I can produce friends of 
my own. 
threw up her hands,“ we come back to the 
same point at which we have been all 
along. Where am I going to find friends?” 
And she gave an angry baffled sigh. 


Whereupon, my dear,” she 
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Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 

It will show how 
yemetics, Creams, Massage, masks, 
straps, vibrators, “beauty” treatments 
rother artihcial means, she canremove the traces 
f axe from her countenance .very woman 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
lefect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow's feet™ and 
wrinkles; fll up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up segging corners of the 
nouth; an 1 lear up muddy or sallow skins. Ie 
vill show how hve minutes daily with Kathryn 
Viurray ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
i This information is free to all who ask for it 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
nuacles and tissues and sm vothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 


| Suite 244 Garland Bidg. Chicago Illinois 


beauty 
without 


plasters. 
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As she glared viciously about the 
pretty sunny living room, the image of 
its former tenant rose up in her memory. 


And = Ethel’s expression changed at 
once, became intent and thoughtful. 
How much more attractive was Mrs. 


were any of Amy’s set. 
Yes, decidedly. But wait 
Just what did “immoral” 
Who was moral? 


Grewe than 
Immoral? 
a minute, 
mean in this town? 


Fanny Carr? Did these wives and 
divoreées do any good with their 
“moral” lives? She reealled what 


Mrs. Grewe had said: “And whether 
vou marry or whether you don't, for 
the life of me T can’t see any difference.” 

‘With vour face and figure, 
you don’t have to put up 
Ethel sat frowning 


“What kind of a 


And again: 
my dear, 
with any one man.” 
straight before her. 
life am I going to find? I'm going to 
stay with my husband — that’s sure. 
I'm in love with him and he with me. 
That much is decided.” 

She rose abruptly and walking the 
floor she firmly resolved to “be whole- 
some” and look on the bright side of 
things. In the next few weeks she 
busied herself with the small affairs of 
There was plenty to 
occupy her mmd. There were finishing 
touches to give to the rooms; there 
were Spring clothes to buy for Susette: 
and the baby was ready for short dresses 
and a baby carriage. There was the 
life in the nursery, a cheerful little 
world in itself. There was Martha, 
grown more friendly now, and Emily 
andl the new waitress, Anne, and 
the telephone girl and the chauffeur 
and the clerks in various shops who 
become acquain lane “CS altogether 
quite a circle of people who greeted 
Ethel on her rounds. One day as she 
passed a laundry shop she spied this 
sign in the window: “Fine linen respect- 
fully treated.” And Ethel chuckled at 
the thought that she herself was treated 
like that. On the whole it was rather 
pleasant, though, and she made the 
most of it. She was being carefully 


“wholesome.” 


i. ye it was well along in June, time 
for the children to go to the sea- 
shore, so she began to hunt for a place. 
At the traveler's bureaus she visited she 
found the clerks more than ready to 
give advice by the hour to this gracious 
young creature so stylishly clad. And 
she had soon selected a quiet littl 
resort in Rhode Island. 

But what was Joe doing all this time? 
She did not mean to keep prying, but 
for the life of her she could not help 
throwing out casual inquiries. His 
reply was always, “ Business,”’ and he 
would go on to give her details — all 
of which were tiresome. How much 
was he seeing of Fanny Carr and her 
detestable money affairs? His manner, 
had grown, and even 
irritable at times, made Ethel feel he 
was putting her further and further 
out of that part of his existence which 
now interested him most, the part 
that lay outside his home. Was it all 
business, all of it? ‘*And when I go to 
the seashore, he'll be here five nights 
a week!” Sometimes he came in so 
late at night! Business! At such an 
hour? “Now carefully, carefully, Ethel 
Lanier.” But in spite of herself the 
smiling words of young Mrs. Grewe 
recurred to her mind: “Most of them 
are married men.” 

Ethel’s doubts, however, were all 
ended late one night, when at the sound 
of his key in the door she got out of 
bed and came into the doorway of her 
room. Joe was standing in the hall. 
He did not see her. In fact, his eyes, 
when he switched on the light, seemed 
to see nothing in the world but the 
package of business papers he took from 
his overcoat. His face was haggard 
but intent. He turned and went into 
his study to work. And any suspicion 


her household. 


engrossed as it 
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of Fanny Carr or of any other friend 
of Joe's was swept at once from Ethel’s 
mind. Her rival was his business. 

And later at. the seashore, where she 
had so many hours alone, she thought 
about this work of his with deepening 
hostility. Her mind went back into 
the past. How his office had always 
absorbed him. What a refuge it had 
been at Amy’s death. “I wasn’t the 
one who first made him forget. Oh, no. 
it was his business!’ And now, as it 
had weaned him once from his grief 
for the woman who had died, it was at 
him again to draw him away from the 
woman who was living. There had been 
a time when it wasn’t so, when she could 
keep him late at breakfast and make 
him come home early at night, still 
fresh enough to read and talk, discuss 
things, go to the opera, take up his 
music, plan a trip to Paris. ‘‘Oh, ves! 
Then we were making a real start!” 
But now this wretched work of his 
had got him worse than ever before 
and she blamed his partner for that. 
She recalled how Nourse had disliked 
her, she remembered what Amy used 
to say about the man’s worship of busi- 
ness. Yes, with his detestable greed 
for money, only money, Nourse was 
doubtless driving Joe. “You're mak- 
ing him just a business man, without a 
thought or a wish in his head for any- 
thing beautiful, really fine, ambition. 
things he dreamed of and told me about 
when he was mine — things that would 
have led us both to everything I 
wanted 

She set her lips and whispered: 

“All right, friend Bill, then it’s you 
or its me! 

And all the rest of the summer she 
set herself determinedly to breaking up 
the partnership. 

‘Joe, dear,” she said pleasantly, 
when he had come out for the week end, 
“why don’t you ever bring your 
partner with you over Sunday?” And 
at his quick look of surprise, “it seems 
too bad, LT think,” she added, “never 
to have him with us. 

“LT thought you didn’t like him.” he 
said. Ethel gave a frank little smile. 

“T didn’t — but that was a year ago. 
And besides, he didn't like me, vou see. 
But people do change, | suppose — and 
as long as he means so much to vou, | 
should so like to be friendly.” 

It turned out just as she had expected. 
Nourse declined the invitation. “I'm 
sorry,” she said when her husband 
told her. She felt her position strength- 
ened a bit. At another time she sug- 
gested that Joe’s partner be asked to 
spend the rest of the summer with 
him in the apartment back in town. 
It was doubtless so much cooler at 
night than Nourse’s bachelor quarters. 
And Emily Giles could take care of 
them both. But this overture, too, 
Bill Nourse aeclined. She could just 
imagine him doing it, the surly un- 
gracious tone of his voice, the very worst 
side of the man shown up. Joe often 
now looked troubled when Ethel talked 
of his partner. 

But toward the end of the summer in 
one such talk he gave her a shock. It 
was after Nourse had again refused an 
invitation to come to the seashore. 

**He’s queer,” said Joe, he can 
be ugly. Being polite is not in Bill's 
line. I told him so myself today 
and we had quite a session.” 

“Oh, Joe, I'm sorry,’ Ethel said. 

“You needn't be. Bill Nourse and I 
will stick together as long as we live.” 
Ethel looked at him sharply, but he 
did not notice. “Because,” he said, 
“with all his faults, his queerness and 
his grouches, Bill has done more than 
any man living to— well, to keep 
something alive in me — in my work, 
I mean — that I want later on — as 
soon as [ve made money enough.” 
She stared at him. 

“You mean that he 


your partner, 


wants something more than money?” 
It was a slip, but she was stunned. He 
turned and looked at her and asked, in 
a voice rather strained and husky: 

“Did you think Bill) cares about 
money?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“That's funny.” But Joe's laugh was 
trim. “If Bill had had his way with 
me, I'd have had a name as an archi- 
tect that would have been known all 
over the country — instead of being 
what I am, a gambler in cheap real 
estate.” 

She questioned him further, her 
manner alert, her eves with a startled 
thoughtful look. But he did not seem 
to want to talk. 

“Then why,” she asked herself in a 
daze, “if Bill is so against making 
money, does he keep at it day and 
night? Oh, ves, we'll have to look into 
this —- as soon as I get back to town! 
You've got to come and see me, and 
explain yourself, friend Bill” She 
frowned in such a puzzled way.“ You, 

friend. 


How funny! 


Chapter 


HE week after Ethel’s return to 

town, she was surprised one after- 
noon when in response to a note she 
had sent him her husband's partner 
came to see her. She had thought it 
would be more difficult. 

‘Joe won't interrupt us.” said. 
“T put work in his way. He'll be home 
late.” 

Tall, gaunt and angular, somewhat 
stooped, yo stood looking down at 
her; and as, perplexed and excited, 
Ethel scanned his visage, so heavy in 
spite of its narrow lines, den saw an 
expression in which contempt was tem- 
pered by a sort of regret and weariness. 
And of course he was awkward, too. 
She said to herself, “Be careful now.” 

“Won't you sit down?” she asked 
him. 

“Thank you.” 

“T wanted to see you,” 
but Nourse interrupted her. 

“Would you object.” he asked her, 
“if I do the talking for a while? Ive 
got it fairly clear in mind, just what I 
want to say to you.” 

“Why, ves, of course, if you prefer, 
she said a little breathlessly. 

“Well, Mrs. Lanier, I think I know 
about what you want — and I'm here 
to say that I'll help you to get it — if 
in return you will leave us alone.” He 
stopped for a moment, and went on, 
“Tn the last few months, it has seemed 
to me, you've been doing your best to 
bring on a clash between me and your 
husband. Every week in the office ts 
worse than the last. I don’t blame you 
for that, from your point of view. You 
felt I was trying to make him eat and 
sleep in his office. I was — and I am. 
But my point to you is that it won't 
be for long, and I'm doing this really 
on your account to get money 
enough to satisfy you.” She looked up 
in a startled way, but he went on un- 
heeding. “You and I must understand 
‘ach other. Tell me how much you 
really need — and we'll get it, Joe and 
I. And then I'll give him back to you 
nights — and in the daytime you leave 
him to me.” 

He glanced at her with a weary dis- 
like which gave her an impulse to say 
to him, “Isn’t this rather insulting?” 
But she did not speak. For looking at 
him sharply, she caught in the man’s 
heavy eyes a certain grim deep wistful- 
ness which drew her a little in spite of 
his speech. she felt very curious. 
too. 

“What do you think I really want?” 
she asked him, then. Her voice was 
low. 

Money,” 
tone. 

“Where did you get that idea?” 


And he took a seat. 


she began, 


he said, in the same low 
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McCLURE’S 
“From your 
“She sent for me, 
“What for?” 

* Money.” 
“She said,” 


sister,” he replied. 
too — long ago.” 


Ethel glared him. 
he explained, “we weren't 
making enough — that I was holding 
her husband*back — from ‘his career’ 
she called it. She said that if I kept 
him out of a certain job which meant 
money quick, she would break up our 
partnership. She said she could do it, 
and she was right. My hold on Joe 
wasn’t in it with hers.” 


“What was your hold on him? 
What do you mean?” asked Ethel. 
Again her voice was low. Nourse 


looked down at his big hands and an- 
swered very quietly: 

“Pm afraid you wouldn't 
stand.”” She bit her lip. 

“But until I do learn what you want 
of Joe,” she retorted sharply, “Im 
afraid that I can’t tell you how much 
money I shall need.” He glanced up 


under- 


at her, puzzled. “Suppose you try 
me.” she went on. And as the man 
still frowned at her, “I learned the 


“that you knew 
was married, I 


other day.” she said, 
Joe long before he 
want vou to tell me about that.” 
Little by little she drew him out. 
And as in a reluctant way in sentences 
abrupt and bald he answered all her 
questions, again and again did Ethel 
feel a little wave of excitement. For 
Nourse was speaking of Joe’s youth 
of college and later of Paris, and then 
of a group of young men in New York, 
would-be architects, painters and writers 
who had lived near Washington Square: 
of long talks, discussions, plans, and of 
all-night work in the architect's office 
where he and Joe had worked side by 
side. Joe had been a “designer” there: 
he had been the brilliant one of the 
two, and the more impassioned and 
intense and bold his conceptions.. 
There was a feeling almost of rever- 
ence in the low abrupt voice of Joe's 
friend. He told how Joe had_ risen, 
until in a few vears he became the chief 
designer for his firm: and of how from 
other firms offers had come. To keep 
him his employers had been forced to 
raise his salarv, and to do much more 


than that, “for money didmt appeal 
to him then.” They had given him 


more important work “job after job, 
and Joe made good.” The climax of 
this rising had come one night in’ the 
rooms they shared. when Joe told his 
friend he had made up his mind to set 
up an office of his own, though he was 
only twenty-nine. 

“And he offered me a partnership.” 
The big man’s voice was husky now, as 
in a little outburst with a dood deal of 
bitterness in it he spoke of the glory 
of the work of which he and Joe had 
once been a part. He seemed appealing 
to Joe's wife to see, for 
what it was in Joe that had been lost. 
Then he stopped and frowned and 
stared at her. “Oh. what's the use?” 
he muttered. Ethel’s voice was 
sharp and clear: 

“Oh, if vou only knew.” 
“how much good this is doing! 
stop to explain, but — please 
Her brown eyes threw him a_ fierce 
appeal. And again she had him talk- 
ing. He told of a plan for apartment 
buildings Joe had conceived in’ those 
varly days. “I don’t say it was practi- 
cable, I give it just to show vou what 
the man had in him,” he said. “Big 
ideas that strike in deep, the kind that 
change whole cities.” Instead of a 
street like a canyon with sheer walls 
on either side, the front of each build- 
ing was to recede in narrow terraces, 
floor by floor, so letting floods of sun- 
light down into the street below and 
giving to each apartment a small ter- 
race garden. As he went on with the 
detail, Ethel grew intent. It was 
not the mere plan that excited her; 
she was giving small heed to the details. 


Ciod's sake, 


she eried, 
I won'l 
goon!” 
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But this had in it what she had craved 
ever since she had come to the city 
beanty and creative work — and this 
had been in Joe’s “business” 
“There was only one point against 
it,” she heard Nourse saying presently. 
“Those terraces took a lot of space. 
Each one meant so much rent was lost. 
For years, till the plan took hold of the 


town, it was a money loser. . And 

Joe met your sister then.” The voice 

had changed, and its hostile tone 


brought Ethel back with a sharp turn. 
The man, as though uneasy at the 
revelations he had made, was looking 
at her as at first, with suspicion and 
dislike. “I won't go into details of 


how she got her hold on Joe. You 
know how that’s done, I suppose. [I'm 
speaking of the effect on his work. 


He soon put off that plan of his 
and any others of the kind. For now 
he had to have money. And he has 
heen putting it off ever since — not 
dropping it, he'll tell you, only putting 
it off till he’s rich. But if he isn’t rich 
enough soon, itll be too late. For the 
vouth in Joe is nearly dead. 

“But to go back to your sister. 
When she married him it was not only 
his money, it was his time she needed. 
First it was a wedding trip and after 


that late hours —-a short day in his 
office. And he wasn’t half the man he 
had been. He was thinking of the 


night before, and then of the night that 
was coming. She came for him at five 
o'clock.” He saw Ethel start, and he 
added, “Just as you did later on. 

“And when he did wake up to work, 
it was different — it was for money 
alone. He began to throw over his 
ideals. and very soon there was only me 
to hold him back. You see he had had 
so many friends before he met your 
sister, men and even women, too, who 
had been a spur to him. But when he 
brought his wife around, they wouldn't 
have her, turned her down — and that 
made her bitier against them all and 
she kept Joe from them. All but me. 
I stayed in the office, and now and then 
I got some of his friends and we would 
take him out to lunch. But then even 
that stopped. Joe hadn't time. He 
was too busy getting the cash. 

“He had dropped all pretense of any 
work that was really worth while, and 
had turned his art into a business. He 
heeame a real estate gambler and an 
architect, all in one. He got to specu- 
lating in land — and what he built on it 
he didn’t care so long as it produced the 
cash. Oh, it wasn’t all once, vou 
know: vou can't strangle the soul of 
a oman in a hurry but by the time 
your sister died the buildings Joe was 
putting up were just about as common 
and cheap as the average play on Broad- 
pleasers. He lost 
his nerve. Everything had to be 
popular.  Phay safe cach time on the 
same old flats that every woman seems 
to love. A woman is conservative. To 
have and to hold, to get and keep, to 
stand pat with both eves shut that’s 
the average woman in this town. And 
Joe had to play to her. 

“And beeause he still had a soul 
him —and a stomach that turned 
he began to vary the dulness of it: by 
becoming sensational. He did daring 
things, cheap daring things —- no real 
originality in it, but it took on and 
caught the eye. Pictures of his build- 
ings got into the real estate pages of 
the Sunday papers. He hired a press 
agent then and went after the pub- 
licity. And all need to tell you of that, 
is that just the other day the press 
agent came into the office with a scheme 
for a string of buildings up on the new 
part of the Drive. They were to be 
patriotic — see? — named after the Pres- 
idents of our country —cheap and 
showy —— terra-cotta — main effect red, 
white and blue.” Ethel leaned back 
with a little gasp. But Nourse added 


wa crowd 


relentlessly, “And Joe didn’t turn him 
down.” 

She stiffened sharply in her chair and 
looked at’ Nourse with indignant eyes, 
as though he alone were to blame. 

“You mean to say my husband could 
even think of such a plan?” 

“Why not? There's money in it - 
big — the publicity value would be 
immense. It would make his name a 
joke, of course, with every architect 
in town — but think of all the talk, 
free ads! And that means tenants 
pouring in—and money! Don't you 
like it?) She would have — your sister 
would, LT mean. It was just such a 
scheme on a smaller scale that made 
her send for me one day and tell me I 
could keep hands off or else get out of 
the office. I gave in because I couldn't 
go couldn't quite make up my 
mind to the fact that Joe was done for. 
So L stuck —and she tried to break 
me — again and again — but Joe, for 
all the change in him, had a loval 
streak not only for me but for all he 
had once meant to do. Even still he 
kept saying he'd just put it off, and 
that when he'd got the money he'd 
turn back and we'd begin. 

*And when his wife died, I began to 
have hope. The only blot on her fu- 
neral was the fact that vou were there 
and vou told me you intended to stay. 
Her sister — the same story. I soon 
shook that off, however — for I saw 
the way he turned to his work as a 
refuge from his grief for her. I had my 
chance and [ took it. When his mind 
was dull and numb I began to slip in 
changes. And every change meant 
better work and less easy money. And 
soon [ was making headway fast; for 
Joe had never cared for money for him- 
self. but only for her— and she was 
dead. So he let our profits go down 
and down, while what we did got more 
worth domg. It even began to take 
hold of him of the old Joe that was 
still there. 


“But after nearly a vear of that I 


had to laugh at myself for a fool. For 
Joe began wanting money again, and 
£ 


I knew he was thinking of marrying 
vou. [ fought, of course, and for a 
time T had some hope of beating vou. 
1 remembered you as you had been the 
lime of vour sister's funeral. You had 
seemed so young and weak to me. 
But later, when vou were his wife and 


began taking half his time, keeping 
late hours, draining him — for you 


women can drain a man, you know 
then T knew that vou were strong, your 
sister's sister. gave in. Or [ should 
say [ took the only chance that was 
left. I threw over the things we had 
dreamed of and got him to work for 
money hard — harder than he'd) ever 
done. drove him! Why? Because 
T vot him back that way. By making 
him work for money for you L began 
to get him away from you. Tie time 
Deven got him to stay in the office late 
at might. [ got him to keep away from 
you nights. And there was more than 
that in my scheme. For now we are 
making money cnough to satisfy even 
you, think. I'm = not sure — Im 
never sure — your. sister taught me 
never to be. Perhaps you can’t be 
satisfied. But if you can, I see a 
chance. Tell me how much you really 
need. We'll get it. And then for the 
love of God leave us alone before it’s 
too late — before what's in the man is 
dead!” 
Nourse finished and rose, looking 
down at her. She sat rigid, keeping 
herself in hand. Again and again she 
had been on the point of bursting out, 
for the sheer brutality of so much he 
had told her had made it very hard to 
sit still. But then as he had spoken of 
Amy, Ethel had kept silent, watching 
his face intensely. How much Amy 


must have done to have aroused such 
A sense of reality in_ his 


bitterness! 
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OS Two Wives 


talk, a clear and sudden 
of having the real Amy held up here 
before her eves, had gripped Ethel like 
a vise. Till now she hac hiaacl no clear 
idea of how much Joe had sacrificed. 
But all that finer side of him, that early 
life, those dreams, those friends, had all 
been kenou n to {my. And Amy had 
been willing to lose them all, to crush 
them out, for money, only money, and 
money for such an empty life! Ethel 
shivered a little. Her sister's picture 
Wiis complete 

“No,” she said, looking up at Nourse, 
“I'm not going to leave you alone. 
What I've got to do now ts to try my 
best to make you feel what I really 
want, and what a mistake you've been 


making. Please listen, while I try to 


be clear.” Her expression was strained 
as she looked at him. She smiled a 
little. “Tam not like my sister. Id 


rather not say much about her now. 
She had her good points, too she's 


dead And all vou need to is this, 
When she died, I was very lonely. 
“You were wrong about me in those 
first months I was trying to get away 
from Joe. I had my own dreams and | 
wished to be free. I even tried to earn 
my living. I— failed — and that threw 
me back on Joe. He was poor then, so I 
nursed his child and ran his home on very 
little. And I liked that. Believe me 
please! I liked that! And T think the 
main reason for it was that I was falling 
in love with Joe — not her husband but 
the man whom you were bringing back 
to life. It was that in him, that kind 
of ambition and that kind of life and 
friends, that I wanted — oh, so hard! 
I was groping about to get them 
but it's not easy in New York. And 
meanwhile we were married, and about 
that part of it you were right. I was 
selfish, I did want him all. I let 
everything go, kept everything out 
especially his business. I was jeal 
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artis of Jou its I Wiis of his wile 
of everything past—I wanted him 
mine! 

“Then my baby came, and it was a 
time when I did:a good deal of think- 
ing. L—thought out my sister. I 
saw how different we were. What she 
wanted I didn’t want at all. So I set 
to work to change him — and I thought 
I was doing it all by myself — just as 
you thought you were doing it. Each of 
us was working alone — and we thought 
we were working in spite of each other — 
against each other. I was against you 
in his office, you were against me in his 
home. And because you hadn’t any 
idea of what I was trying, you made 
him work for money for me — to buy 
me off! But I don’t want money — 
alone, I mean! And when he came and 
said he was rich, it frightened me — I 
“wasn’t ready I had no friends! And 
so the money only brought back my 
sister's friends in a_ perfect horde — 


| To be Continued | 


and with them her memory — her in- 
fluence — her husband! 

“Oh, can’t you understand what I 
mean — and how I’m placed and what 
it’s like? Can't you believe that I 
want in him exactly what you want 
yourself? But it hasn't been easy! 
Don’t you see? I am only a second 
wife! She’s here — she has been — all 
the time —like a ghost—and we 
never speak her name! But if you will 
only work with me —” 

She stopped with a quick turn of her 
head. They listened, and heard Joe’s 
key in the door. In a moment he had 
entered the hall. 

“Hello! Who's here?” he asked at 
once, 

“Tt's I.” said his partner, quietly, 
going out to meet him. And sitting 
there rigid, she heard him continue in 
gruff low tones, “Something I'd forgot- 
ten —a point in those Taggert specifica- 
tions. I want to clear it up tonight.” 


Blackmailers and Other Crooks — continued from page 23 
aiid the ladies for the courtesy. giving a dinner on this night. Then 


only avenue open to lim was to go to 
(America, and it was as little as Holm 
could do to furnish him with two hun- 
dred pounds. Lord Holm went to bed 
in his room at Blackwell's Hotel at 
two o'clock that night feeling that he 
had had a narrow escape from = ruin 
and had saved himself and the Govern- 
ment with him at a cost of some six 
thousand dollars in our money. It was 
only later on, when he dropped in 
casually to call on the editor of the news 
paper office, that he discovered that 
the whole thing had been a clever fraud 
from top to bottom. The newspaper 
editor was not the man he had seen in 
the night. There had been no contem- 
plated article on Lord Holm. Nobody 
had ever heard of the reporter that had 
come in such marked gratitude to him. 
The fact was they were a pair of clever 
blackmailers. They had set up a 
counterfeit page of the paper in a local 
printing shop, staged the fraud, and 
successfully carried through. 


Macnaghten, when he was at the 
head of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment of Scotland Yard, undertook 
to root blackmail out of London. He 
did a great work in that direction, but 
he did not suceced in cleaning the ‘ ity. 
He found the thing to exist in innumer 
able directions. He complained that 
the Judges did not act with sufficient 
severity in the case of professional 
offenders. He said that it was a mis- 
take to sentence a confirmed crook to 
any short period of imprisonment; 
that such sentences were not under- 
stood by the criminal classes, and he 
tells the following story as illustrative. 

An old lag on being arrested red 
handed for a bad burglary, remarked to 
the detective: 

“It's a fair cop, gov’nor; I suppose 
Pil get about ten years’ stretch for 
this job.” 

Che officer referred to, bearing in 
mind the old adage that a detective 
should keep his eves and his ears open 
hut his mouth shut, expressed no 
opinion as to the punishment likely to 
he meted out. In due course, the 
prisoner appeared at the Sessions when 
the learned Chairman explained to him 
in heated language that this was one 
of the very worst cases that he had ever 
tried, that society must be protected 
from the depredations of such a villain 
as he now saw in the dock before him 
and that anything like merciful 
sentence would be altogether out of 
place. The prisoner began to think 
that his caleulation of ten vears had 
been wholly erroneous and that fifteen 


would be nearer the mark, when the 
Chairman suddenly dried up and gave 
him six months hard labor. Whereupon 
the astonished criminal leaned over the 
side of the dock and in a loud whisper 
to his old friend the detective, re- 
marked: 

“Hi say, is the old beggar boozed or 
don't know ‘is job?” 


RAUD to be a fine art does not 

always require to be a compli- 
cated scheme; it may be something 
simple and practical. 

Two American ladies were traveling 
one day from Brussels into Paris. 
When they were about to get on the 
train a stranger pointed out a first-class 
compartment in which there were no 
other persons. A reservation had been 
pasted on the window of this compart- 
ment showing that it was being held 
for an expected party. The kindly 
person said that he was an official from 
one of the hotels, that the compartment 
was being held for an English party, 
but that the party would not travel on 
this train and the two ladies could 
occupy it alone. 

They were very much obliged for 
the courtesy. 

The train was hardly under way when 
several men with a great deal of lug- 
gage came into the compartment. They 
explained with polite apology that the 
train was crowded and asked permis- 
sion to put their bags in the racks. 
They said that they would not disturb 
the ladies but would go themselves to 
the smoking compartment. They would 
be under obligations, however, if the 
two ladies would permit their luggage 
to remain in the racks of the compart- 
ment. 

It was all convincing and polite. 

The two ladies could not refuse per- 
mission as they did not reserve the 
compartment and space in the train 
was at the service of anybody. The 
men filled up the racks with luggage 
and went out. They did not trouble 
the two ladies any further. 

They continued to enjoy the com- 
partment on the way to Paris. 

At the border an official of the 
customs came in, glanced at the oecu- 
pants of the compartment, whom he, of 
course, instantly recognized as travel- 
ing Americans, and, after the courteous 
custom of French officials to such 
tourists, he at once chalked all the 
baggage if the compartment and 
went on. 

Before the train reached Paris the 
men in the smoking compartment came 
forward, took their baggage out and 


The thing seemed a mere ordinary in- 
cident of travel, but it was, in fact, one 
of the cheverest smuggling schemes with 
which the continental authorities had 
ever been called upon to meet. 

By this method the smugglers got 
their bags passed into France without 
an examination. 

They had reserved the compartment 
and cleverly put the American trav- 
elers into it, knowing that the French 
customs officials would naturally con- 
clude that all the baggage in the com- 
partment belonged to the two Americans 
and would, therefore, pass it over the 
line without examination. 


A diplomat of Central Europe, ac- 
credited to the legation in Washington, 
was once made the victim of a fraud of 
similar intent. 

He was on the point of setting out 
from Vienna on his way to New York 
when the hotel proprietor called on him 
in his rooms and handed him a jewel 
case. He said the case had been left 
behind in the hotel by an American 
lady; that the lady lived in Washing- 
ton and was the wife, he believed, of a 
high official of the Government. He 
gave the lady’s name. The diplomat 
recognized the name as that of a Cabinet 
official of the United States Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

The hotel keeper asked the diplomat 
if he would kindly take the articles to 
the lady in Washington as they seemed 
to be valuable and he did not like to 
trust them to shipment. 

They were, in fact, valuable. The 
jewel case was unlocked and it con- 
tained a magnificent necklace of very 
great value. 

The young attaché was glad to begin 
his career with some conspicuous ser- 
vice to an American lady of influence 
and he readily consented to take the 
necklace to its owner. 

The hotel keeper said that he would 
cable to his guest saying that he had 
sent the article and asking her to call 
for it. 

The attaché had hardly arrived in 
Washington when the lady called on 
him at his hotel, presented the cable 
from the hotel keeper and received the 
necklace. She seemed to be a dis- 
tinguished person, elegantly dressed 
and of perfect manners. She went 
away, after an invitation to the diplo- 
mat to dine at her home on Thursday. 

The diplomat went to dinner on 
Thursday, but he was assured by the 
servant at the door that there was some 
mistake as the Cabinet official was not 


he discovered that the mistake was 
larger and more complete than he could 
have imagined. 

The woman who had called on him 
for the necklace was not the wife of 
the Cabinet official. 

The wife of the Cabinet official had 
never been to Vienna; she had never 
lost a necklace, and the whole thing 
was a clever scheme for getting valu- 
able jewels into the United States 
without paying the duty on them. 


OMETIMES, however, the police 

authorities are as clever as the 
crook in staging an ingenious fraud 
against him. 

A young gentleman in an Eastern 
college, who was going down the Tender- 
loin in a blaze of glory, one night pre- 
sented a variety actress with a ruby 
which his father had treasured for a 
great number of years. 

It was a Siamese ruby of some con- 
siderable value. 

The old gentleman discovered the 
loss and grilled the iridescent youth. 
Then he went to his attorney. The 
attorney realized the difficulty of the 
situation. The ruby had not been stolen 
by the actress to whom it was pre- 
sented. 

The evidence of the youth himself 
was conclusive on this point; he had 
given it to her because she was “a 
good sport,” and he had lied “like 
a dog” about it. He said his grand- 
mother had given it to him as a birth- 
stone and he had a right to do what he 
pleased with it. 

There was the problem. 

The actress could not be arrested on 
any criminal charge unless it were in- 
cidental to a primary criminal charge 
of grand larceny on the part of the 
iridescent youth. And it was realized 
that an action at law to recover the 
jewel would not be likely to have any 
practical result. The jewel would be 
“lost.” That would be the clever 
defense to the lawsuit. One could not 
he forced by a Court’s writ to return 
a jewel that was lost, and there the 
matter would end so far as the law was 
concerned. 

But it is a maxim that ways and 
means of justice may exist outside of 
the statute. 

The attorney sent for a police official. 
The police official sent for “a practical 
man” — an ex-officer who maintained a 
detective agency. 

“These birds,” he said, “are always 
hard up. I can go and buy it for you.” 

“You can’t buy it for any reasonable 
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McCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 


“FOR FRANCE!” 


The spirit of The Three Musketee rs still lives in those men 
o understand the 
nation which, with desperate courage, is making its heroic 
fight in self-defense, you must read or reread of D’Artagnan 
and his gallant comrades—you must he ar the clash of 


who are fighting today—‘‘for France.’ 


blade and the ringing, rallying cry “All for one! 
One for all!" Vividly, stirringly, these volumes 
picture the [lives and times of the Musket- 
eers—the men from whom sprang the new 
spirit of France. 


The World’s greatest writers 
and critics have all paid 
tribute to Dumas. 


“The brilliance of his dialogue has 
never been approached; there is 
wit everywhere; repartees glitter 
and ring like the flash and clink 
of small-swords Then what 
duels and inimitable battk 
pieces!""—Andrew Lang. 


“IT have read him from sun 
rise to sunset with the 
utmost contentment 
mind. He has passe 
through many volumes 
1 wish for my part the re 
were a hundred more.’ 
—Thackeray. 

‘His historical ac- 
curacy has never 
tailed ina single in- 
stance."’—Pardoe 
tne Historian, 


A LITTLE 
PRICE 


EASY 
TERMS 


The 
Very 
Cream 


of DUMAS 


These Thirty-eight Splendid Volumes Were 
Translated by Linguists of International Reputa- 
tion, Chronologically Arranged, Every Romance 
Compt te and as Originally Written, Contain 
ing Complete Lists of Characters and Valuable 
Introductory Notes. Here You Will Find a Set 
of Books That Presents, as No Other Book or 
= Set of Books Has Ever Done, the Important 
Events and Happenings in Over 200 Years of 
the Most Critical, Important and Dramatic 
Periods in the History of France. 


13,000 Pages of the Most 
Interesting Reading 
Ever Published 


New, Complete, Illustrated, Unabridged 
and Perfectly Translated 


Bound in Handsome Vellum de Luxe 
Cloth: Clear Type, Laid Paper 


These thirty-eight volumes were written when 
the titanic powers of the great author were 
mightiest—books which portray his almost su 
perhuman imagination, at the flood tide of his 
genius. The completeness and accuracy of the 
translations, the large amount of matter herein 
contained and hitherto omitted in other popular 
English editions, give this edition distinction and 
preeminence over all others. 


Important Happenings in the History of 
France Every Cultured Person 
Should Read 


Prince of Entertainers, there is no one li 
Dumas. No other author has so clearly, 
startlingly pictured the social, moral, industrial, 
political and religious life of the time which he 
describes. The past and present, photographed 
imperishably upon his brain, are so vividly pre- 
sented that you lose yourself completely as you 
: read his thrilling narratives. The brilliance of his 
= dialogues has never been approached. Taken 

separately, each book here saves is a classic; 
taken together these books present French His- 
= tory in a way that has never been equalled. 


This is your last chance 
to get this beautiful 38-volume 
set of the supreme master of 
historical romance— 


At the Bargain Price. Only a few sets are 
left—after a are gone high costs will force 
up the price. 
“AFTER ME THE DELUGE” 
F you would see vividly pictured the ‘Tremendous Contrast be- 
tween your Matter-of-fact World and the Unparalleled Splen- 
dor, Unbridled Indulgence, and ‘“Devil-May-Care” Living 


That Marked the Inner Court Life of france and other Muropean 


Courts from the ‘Time of Louis XIII to the French Revolution— 
If you would have the leading figures and events in French history pass in end- 
less procession before your eyes—pen pictures ranging from those of almost in- 
credible grandeur to those quite as incredible in infamy and horror— 

If you would enjoy vivid portrayals of romantic loves and heroic deeds; of 
statecraft and conspiracy; of midnight duels and intrigue; of sparkling dialogue 
and keen wit— 


If you Would Read Narratives 
so Brilliant That They Leave 
an Ineffaceable Impression— 
so RealisticThat You Seem to 
See History in the Making— 


Ii you would talk with Kings and Queens and 
witness the wiles and blandishments of Kings’ 
favorites—La Valliere, Montespan, Pompadour, 
Du Barry and others—if you would watch the 
cruel greed and avarice of Cardinal Mazarin; 
follow the ill-fated Marie Antoinette—whose 
life was thickly strewn with tragedy—from the 
throne to the guillotine; meet the charlatan 
Cagliostro; shudder at Cardinal Richelieu’s 
hatred of Anne of Austria; know intimately the 
story of “The Diamond Necklace”; and solve 
the mystery of ‘“The Man in the Iron Mask”’; 
if you would be present at the gay fetes at 
Versailles and overhear the intrigues at the 
French Court; visit the cells of ““The Bastile’’; 
hear the distant thunder of the Revolution and 
be present when the Crimson Terror breaks in 
all its fury on the French people- 


If You Would See the Duke 
of Buckingham Stake His 
Life and the Future of 
England for the Love of a 
Queen of France— 


If you would have pictured and described 
frankly, freely, intimately and in a manner 
unparalleled for its fascination and charm, a 
world of living men and women whose lives 
were full of mysterious moves and motives 
of virtues and vices—of plots and counter 
plots—if you would have pictured for you the 
complex interplay of intrigue and artlessness, 
of subterfuge and honesty, of the gossip. 
scandals, and deeds ot infamy in that breath 
less, headlong, desperate steeplechase of 
events—the race toward the frightful catas 
trophe, out of which a new France was to 
arise, regenerate in morals and social effi- 
ciency—if you would have pictured the days 
of greatest magnificence as well as the days 
of greatest infamy in history— 


If you would know the Gossip, Scandals, Romances, and In- 
trigues in that Desperate, Breathless, Headlong Steeplechase 
of Events—then by all means accept this offer and mail the above 
coupon before these extraordinarily low prices are withdrawn. 


MAIL THE ABOVE COUPON NOW! 


The one way to find out the value of these is to 


You run norisk. Every cent of expense is borne by us. 


THE COUPON AT ‘ONCE! 


McCLURE BOOK CO. 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


69 


MAIL THIS COUPON— 


It Brings You the 38 Volumes for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


I aceept your splendid offer On receipt 


bound im cloth 
you wnt 
month If mot wor 
it back to yo within t 


mailing this coupe 


McCLURE BOOK CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 


coupon please send me on approval, all cha 
prepaid, a Complete Set of the « mt 
mances Of Alexandre i umas in 48 volun 
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Lovers Wim 


Can Save 


This unprecedented offer is possible 
only because these books were made 
before war prices forced up the cost of 
paper and labor. 

The edition is almost gone. To pub- 
lish a new edition a much higher price 
will be necessary. You can get one 
of the few remaining sets only by 
acting now. 

And you take no risk. If, after re 
ceiving the books, you find you can 
duplicate them elsewhere at anything 
like the price, send them back This 
opportunity costs you nothing. See the 
hooks and be convinced. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER: 


Our price to you, on easy 
monthly terms, is $1.00 on ac- 
ceptance and $1.00 a month for 
15 months. If you prefer your set 
bound in handsome *; leather, 
you pay $1.00 down and $2.00 a 
month for 12 months. A cash 
buyer may deduct 5‘, (80 cents). 


All you need to do is to sign and 
mail the coupon above. e will then 
send you a set for examination. We 
know that no good judge of books will 
fail to recognize a bargain when he 
sees it, and our faith in the value we 
here offer prompts us to leave the 
matter to your judgment. IF THE 
SET DOESN’T SELL ITSELF TO YOU, 
SEND IT BACK. We pay express 
charges both ways. You run no risk. 
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““Ghe Klondike Killer” 


t Buck was your pet St. Bernard 
If men from the Yukon coveted his strength; 
if they stole him—shipped him to the Klon- 
like clubbed him mercilessly; starved and mis- 
ed him on the hard Alaskan trails; 


if later Buck found a master he could love and 
then found this man murdered for his gold 


hen if Buck turned from the dead body and 
iw a wolf mate luring him to turn his back on 
ivilization; to lead the wolf pack against the men 
his master —would you blame the 
low if he obeyed “the call of the wild” if he be- 
came a live hurricane of fury, tearing, rending, 


lestroying The Klondike Killer’ > 


who had slain 


Reader, it is a story like this you find in Jack 


‘The Call of the Wild.” 


London's masterpiece, ‘ 


The great world war has brought dogs gloriously 


to the foreground, but nothing you have ever read 
of their bravery and strength exceeds this story of 
Buck, the foe of men, but the friend of man. 


Jack London is dead now -no more novels 
will come from his master pen —but he lives 
eternally in these stories because he put his 
life into them. 


You don't need to spend a cent to secure this 
reat novel for yourself or for your children. 
Ton don’t have to spend a cent to secure Jack 
London's other deathless novels: ‘“The Sea- 
Wolf’’, ‘Martin Eden’’, “‘Love of Life’. They 
come to you free and postpaid in this hand- 
some cloth-bound uniform edition if you ac- 

cept the offer we make below. 


Greatest Works of 


ack London 
FREE 


“The Sea-Wolf”’ 


“‘Love of Life’’ 


with unconquerable tenacity 


Thistale of the struggles and suffer 
Vol ings of a starving gold minergclinging 
i 


Phe ri <q We will send to you, if paralleled today by the experience 

accept the offer in attac of led soldic ch bac 

ther ines after being Je or den 

is a coupon, the greatest works of my’s trench. It resembles 

n Jack London, in 4 volumes, jen Crane's “Red Badge ot 

' ! free and postpaid. Courage” in its stark realism and 

payment on your magazine sub- arving man by starving 

scriptions. You will receive at wo—always waiting for the time 

bie once the tirst copies of MeClure’s when th will become too weak 
haracter and = Metropolitan You then to resist his attack. (In this volume 

= Stn a month for five is in luded the second part of “The 


"months and that’s all. The two  Sea-\Wolf.”) 


magazities come 
what you pay on 
these easy terms is less than what The Call of the Wild 
you would pay for them on the 


month and 


ilor b newsstands 


: your 
ionded 


his | If you prefer 
only 34.75 with order 
books in beautiful red half leather 
binding, send $6.7 

Canadian and Foreign postage literat ur 
extra Miagazines may be sent to picturing 
ditferent addresses if desired. If home that does not possess the story 
you are at present a subscriber of Buck's change from a civilized 
subseription will be ex 


to you for 15 


This big and human record of the 
Newfoundland dog's return to the 


to pay cash send wild is a narrative that grips both 


For the 4 young people and their elders-—many 
ritics think it London's finest work 

5 certainly it is the finest dog story in 
and without a rival in its 
of the frozen North The 


canine to the leadership of the pack 
wolves of Alaska is lacking indeed 


MAIL the COUPON with 10c RIGHT NOW! 


The Greatest 
Works of Jack 
London 


Soldiers and Sailors 
Demand Jack London 


Plattsburg tudent-officer writes us: 
‘Jack London has much the same point of 
soldiers have. When a chap gets 
n the rough country and matches his 
vits and his strength against other men he 
wants to read of red-blooded men doing men’s 
work and fighting in the open against men 

ho fight hard.” 

You who want to ‘“‘keep up”’ with what your 
soldier or sailor y is reading — get Jack 
London. You who want to send good, clean, 
virile literature to some boy in the Army or 
Navy, here is your chance. The nearest public 
library will gladly forward the books to the 
Army or Navy after you have read them. The 
books and magazines can be sent to separate 
addresses if you like. Just send instructions 
with coupon. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
251 Fourth Avenue 33 New York 
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* This sort of 


sum,” said the attorney. 
woman knows the value of a jewel.” 

“Sure,” said the practical man. 
“But there are some things she don’t 
know. You give me four twenties and 
[ will have it here in the morning.” 

They gave him eighty dollars and he 
went away. He came back in the morn- 
ing with the ruby. They asked him 
how he managed it and he explained as 
follows: Certain republics to our South 
issue a good deal of paper money. 
Revolutions discredit these issues. He 
had got two big packs of one of these 
issues, put a good twenty on the top 
and bottom of each pack and traded the 
roll to the hard-up actress for the jewel. 

He could not have taken counterfeit 
money hecause the mere possession of 
counterfeit money is a crime. Nor 
could he have taken any pretended 
notes made to resemble issue of the 
United States or he would have come 
within the Federal statutes. But tt 
Was no crime against the Federal 
government to pass money issued by 
other governments 

Tt was a clever trick and quite safely 
turned. But it ought to be pointed out 
here that such a scheme could not be 
carried out by any crook intent on an 
actual fraud. 

While it is no crime against the laws 
of the United States to pass money of 
foreign countries if anyone can be 
found to take it, nevertheless, it is a 
crime within the jurisdiction of state 
governments to obtain any money or 
anything of value by false pretenses. 
It would be a false pretense to delude 
anyone into parting with something of 
value under the impression that the 
money which he was receiving for it 
was lawful mone vy of the United States. 
So that the crook who escaped the 
Federal statutes by this device would 
be caught by the state statute. 

The “practical man” who obtained 
the jewel from the actress with the for- 
eign money could not have been held 
under the statute for false pretenses 
because the title to the thing which he 
received was not in the actress who 
disposed of it. [It was in the person he 
represented and it is no crime for one, 
or one’s agent, to obtain possession of 
one’s own property by pretense — 
even, if false. 


CLEVER detective for a street 

car line cleaned up a_ professional 
crook in a Western city by virtue of a 
slight knowledge of the complement of 
colors. 

A very dignified lady of middle age, 
known to the underworld as ** Nervous 
Annie,” was in the habit of getting her- 
self injured by street car lines and im- 
mediately instituting suits for damages. 
She was clever in disguises and a resi- 
dent of any number of cities. She had 
been paralyzed now and then, had _re- 
covered a considerable sum for a 
damaged spine and her hearing was 
sometimes injured. 

On the occasion in question, it was 
an eve that had been destroyed by the 
shock of an accident. 

She was a clever operator, knew all 
about her rights as a litigant under 
the law and declmed te submit to 
examination by the company’s surgeons. 
She would come into court with her 
own experts. There seemed to be some 
doubt as to the authority of the Court 
to order a personal examination, and 
the company seemed to be in for con- 
siderable litigation. 

However, the detective who had 
carefully run down the history of this 
claimant undertook to settle the matter 
with a single experiment. 

He called on “Nervous Annie” at 
her boarding house and said that the 
company had concluded to settle with 
her and pay her the sum she claimed. He 
asked her to go with him to the office to 
receive the check and execute a receipt. 


for FEBRUARY 


She went out of the house with him. 

On the curb he had an automobiie. 
There were two men in the car whom he 
introduced as his brother-in-law and 
Mr. Jones, a broker. It was a wind) 
day and there was a good deal of cust 
in the street. The detective who was 
driving the car wore a pair of goggles. 
They were on the way. when suddenly 
he remembered that his guest had an 
injured eve. He took the goggles off 
and handed them to her. 

The goggles were originally of green 
glass. but the green lens had been 
broken out of one of them and a piece 
of ordinary, plain glass put in. The 
detective explained that he had had an 
accident with his goggles but that they 
would keep the dust out of her eve. 

She put them on. 

As it happened the green glass was 
over the eve which had not been in- 
jured, leaving the plain glass over the 
defective eve. He drove pretty rapidly. 
As he was changing the gears at a turn 
in the street he asked his guest if there 
was a red flag ahead. She said there 
was, as, in fact, there was,—a red flag 
to indicate that there was some ob- 
struction at the street corner. The 
two men in the back of the car made 
a very careful observation of this fact. 

When they came into the street 
ahead a man, who said he was a street 
commissioner, stopped them and asked 
if they had passed the obstruction in 
the street. He wanted to know if it 
was Indicated by a red flag. The de- 
tective said it was and called upon his 


‘guest to verify the statement. She 


said this was true. She had seen the 
red flag. He asked her if she was cer- 
tain about it; certaim that it was not a 
black flag. And she assured him with 
a good deal of vivid language that the 
flag v was red. 

That was the rum of Nervous Annie! 

If she had seen the red flag, through 
the goggles that she wore, she had seen 
it with her defective eye. Red is the 
complement of green and a red flag 
could not be seen through a green glass. 
It was impossible for the good eve to 
see it; she must have seen it with her 
defective eve. 

The red flag through the green glass 
would have appeared to her good eye 
as a black flag, and the only way that 
she could have told it was a red flag 
was by being able to see it through the 
eve which she maintained was entirely 
blind. The two men in the back of 
the car were two celebrated oculists. 
The street commissioner was in fact 
the Chief of Police of the city. 

It is interesting to note that a good 
examining surgeon can almost in every 
instance detect pretended defects in 
sight and hearing. In a_ well-known 
case the claimant, on the witness stand, 
maintained that he could hear a watch 
tick on one side of his head but could 
not hear it on the other side. The 
attorney for the defense took his own 
watch from his pocket, held it on the 
deaf side of the witness and asked him 
if he could hear it. He said he did not. 
He then held it on the opposite side 
and asked him if he could hear it tick. 
The claimant said that he heard it 
perfectly. The attorney then opened 
the case of the watch, before the jury, 
and disclosed the fact that there were 
no works in it. 

The old Scotland Yard method of 
picking out the pretended deaf man was 
for the constable to whisper audibly to 
his companion as they went along with 
him: “Fall back and fire your pistol be- 
hind him. If he is not deaf, he will 
jump.” 

The other constable would fire the 
pistol and of course the pretended deaf 
man would not notice it. They knew 
then that the suspect was a fraud be- 
‘ause a deaf man would be conscious 
of the sudden explosion of the pistol 
behind him by reason of the concussion, 
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(Questions Concerning Foods 


and Dru 


ss 


Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the creator of the 
Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, 
without charge. any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, or toilet 


preparations. 


Please enclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 


swered personally, and not(unless of general interest through the magazine. Address 
Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 


Gin Cathartie 


HE following rect pe has heen 
recommended to me as being a 
good cure for rheumatism or 
neuritis, and I wish to know 
your opinion of the efficacy of the same. 
Kspecially, what effect, one way or 
another, would gin hare? 
Epsom Salts ounces 
Cream of Tartar 
Sulphur I tablespoonful 
(iin. . pint 
Add enough water to make 1 quart 
of the remedy. 
C.F. B., Massachusetts. 


? ounces 


The recipe you submit is worse than 
useless in the treatment of rheumatism 
or neuritis. It is really a weak gin 
cathartic. As you perhaps know, rheu- 
matism may spring from any one of a 
dozen causes: Infected teeth, pus 
pockets located in some obscure part 
of the system, etc. To take so-called 
rheumatism remedies without the ad- 
vice of a physician is an exceedingly 


unwise procedure. The first step im the * 


treatment of rheumatism is to have the 
teeth examined by a reputable dentist 
and to pay attention to the diet and 
elimination. 


Vaseline on the Eyes 


Y eyelashes are thin and have been 
falling out so, that at the sugges- 
tion of a friend IL have been rubbing 
vaseline on them. I notice, however, that 


it is almost impossible to keep it out of 


the eyes and it forms a sort of film over 
them. Would you advise me to discontinue 
the use of it, or is it harmless? 


A. Texas. 


Replying to your valued favor would 
advise that any good vaseline cannot be 
considered injurious to the eves. It 
will, as you suggest, form therein a 
slightly oily film which is unpleasant, 
and produces a temporary blurring of 
the vision. It is, however, harmless and 
is used in many instances with good 
effects, for thickening the eyelashes and 
brows. The increased growth is prob- 
ably due not so much to the vaseline 
but to the gentle massage with which it 
is applied. 

Obesity —- How Not to Conquer lt 

AM enclosing self-addressed stam ped 

envelope and would appreciate it very 
much if you will advise me as to the 
efficacy of * Clark's Thinning Salts.” Am 
also enclosing their circular advertising 
these salts and hope you can let me have 
your advice. G.W. B., Ohio. 


Clark’s Thinning Saits (Sel Amaigris- 
sant) consist essentially of perfumed 


sodium carbonate, commonly known 
as washing soda. The following sug- 
gestions taken from the circular are of 
interest but in the minds of thinking 
people tend to cast suspicion on the 
treatment: “No diet or exercise neces- 
sary.” “There is nothing to prevent 
the drinking of milk, use of butter, ete.” 
“After the first fortnight’s treatment 
fabout three dollars and seventy-eight 
cents’ worth!) the region of the stomach 
decreases in size, the fleshy parts recover 
their elasticity and firmness, and the 
muscles are reduced to normal, thus 
conferring charm, grace and harmony 
to the body.” 

Claims that it will reduce the flesh 
when used in the bath are absurd. That 
it will reduce the pocketbook, there is 
ho question. 


Coffee Roasters 


there any advantage, hygienic or 
otherwise, in roasting coffee at home 
in the oven, the way my grandmother did? 
It seems to me that the way they roast 
coffee now in open perforated cylinders 
directly over coal or gas flames, it would 
get very “fumy™ and sooty. We don't 
notice this because we are used to coffee 
“as is.’ The question is: wouldn't a 
cleanly roasted coffee be better and more 
healthful? What is used now as a glazing 
compound? Ts it good for you? Con 
yratulations on the Westfield work, which 
we have followed with much interest. 


J. W. B.. Ohio. 


We doubt very much whether there 
is any advantage in the old-fashioned 
oven-roasted coffee over the coffee 
roasted by the present up-to-date 
methods. In the best coffee roasters 
there is no opportunity for absorption 
of gas fumes nor soot contamination, 
and we doubt very much whether it 
would be possible under commercial 
conditions. Certainly those machines 
with which we are familiar do the work 
exceedingly well, producing a uniform 
product free from atiy absorbed dele- 
terious material. Very little coffee is 
glazed today. Some few manufacturers 
have used a compound-glazing consist- 
ing largely of egg albumen or sugar, or 
a mixture of the two. Sometimes a 
solution of various gums is used. Leach 
SUVs: 

“Such glazing is alleged to improve 
the keeping qualities of the coffee as 
well as to at clarifying the in 
fusion, and if this is the sole purpose, 
the practise cannot be condemned as a 
form of adulteration. Tf, however, it 
is done to give inferior varictics of 
coffee a better appearance in order to 
deceive the consumer, it clearly con- 
stitutes adulteration within the mean- 
ing of the law.” So far as we are aware 
injurious glazings are never employed. 


IMPORTANT: If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, unopened 
package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., with your mame and address 


plainly marked. 


that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. 


Where the article itself is not sent, the 


trade name, the manufacturer's name, and 
For bulk goods, a sufficient 


quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, and date of pur- 


All applicants for this service should state whether they are readers of or subscribers to McClure’s. 


Our soldiers and sailors are 
starving for fresh, virile literature 
— send them McCLURE’S. 

The fighting man wants McCLURE'S 
He knows that McCLURE'’S went to 
war when the Allies went to war and 
that it has been in the war ever since 

McCLURE'S is a soldier's magazine 
Therefore, we urge: — Send our soldier 
and sailors McCLURE’S. Send it after 
you have read it, or, quicker and better 
still, let us send it direct to a soldier or 
sailor in your name. 

A_ $2.00 bill buys two yearly 
McCLURE subscriptions, which you 
can send to soldiers or sailors at sepa- 
rate addresses. If you desire, one of 
these yearly subscriptions can come 
to yourself. The retail price of 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
251 4th Ave., New York 


It means so little to those 


Old Magazines to Soldiers. 
Chicago, Nov. 21.—To the Editor: 
closing herewith a postal card which I think will 
be of general interest and which I think should 
be published to stimulate, as far as possible, the 
sending of old magazines to the various camps 
for our soldier boys. 
of us at honte and so much to them, as the in- 
closure will show. 
Following is’ the postcard: 
Camp Shelby, Miss., 
Greene: 


A few days ago you stuck a stamp on 

your November McClure’s and mailed it, no doubt 

wondering where it went. 

I've been rending it tonight. 
Whoever started the idea of sending magazines 

to the various camps did something for which 

many a soldier is very thankful. 

fellow gets away from home and friends the more ; 

he appreciates such favors, AGO 
My fountain pen happened to be full and I 

thought perhaps you'd like to know what really 

became of the magazines you're sending to sol- 

diers—that’s why you get this card. 
SerceaNt GeorGe FE. O 


“‘The farther a fellow gets away from home and 
friends the more he! appreciates such favors.” 


IT am in- 


D. T. Greens. 


Nov. 16.—Dear Mr. 


It's in our tent and 


The farther a 


nce Dept. 
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Name 
Address 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 


of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 


Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 146 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Uncle Sam Wants Photographers 


both the military and civil service of the 
United States Government 

Many lucrative positions in the best studios of 
the country await men and women who prepare 
themselves NOW 

Largest and best sehool of its kind. Est. 24 years 
Write for catalog TODAY 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


Rox M, 945 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Tl. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let's see what you can do with it. 
toonists and illustrators earn from $20.00) to 
My practical 
yal individual lessons by mall 
will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ sue- 
cessful work for newspapers and magazines 

walifies me to teach you, Send sketch of 
Sam with 6e in stamps for test lesson 
viate: also collection of drawings showing 
possibilities for YOU. State your age. 


The Landon School 


1142 Schofield Building, Cleveland,o, 


Car- 


Groroia, Gainesville. Box 


Brenau College-Conservatory 
Highest altitude of any college for women east of the Mis 
sissippi. Standard A. B. course 
music, School of Oratory. Summer School. Beautiful mod 
ern equipment, For catalog and illustrated book, addres 
BRENA‘ 


Conservatory course in 


The University of Chicago 


BORE 
STUDY 


tion by correspondeuce, 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


Chicago, 4200 Grand Boul 


American College 

Iwo-year normal course, preparin 
ates tor well paid po 
building, exce equipment 
year term opens Kebruary tst 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to Good Musicians 


For catalogue write to the Assistant Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
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Now, more than ever, there is need for 
What the call “the cheero spirit.” 
Need for keeping a still upper lip. Need 
for hiding a long face, for a full measure 
of plu k, and for great good humor. 


READ 


VANITY FAIR 


The magazine that deals with the 
unusual aspects of the war; with its 
strange and curious phases, its brilliant 
flashes of genius, its indomitable art 
created between shell and shell, the 
music that rises from its trenches, the 
unquenchable humor of the men out 
in the mud, the outstanding figures of 
soldiers and statesmen at home. 

From the beginning, England has made 
it a national point of honor to see the 
cheerful side of the war, to the complete 
mystification of the apostles of kultur 
and the hymmnsters of hate. Punch’'s 
handling of the war is famous. Captain 
Bairnsfather’s cartoons have made The 
Bystander household word the 
British Empire. All such English peri- 
odicals have been read with delight in 
the trenches ind with horror in Berlin. 
banily Fair. of course, publishes serious 
articles on serious phases of the war. It 


also treats as they deserve those inci- 


dents and accidents of war-time life 
which call for humorous appreciation or 
caustic comment Punch has never 


jested about Gallipoli but it has ridi- 
culed attitudinizing duchesses, scorched 
slackers with satire, and made sympa- 
thetic fun of Tommy's minor tribula- 


So, also, will Vanity Fair. 


tions 
Get the Cheero Spirit 
Vanity Fair covers the war, always 
cheerfully. Butitalso publish s news of 
everything entertaining and amusing in 
civil life. You should have on your 
library table those publications which 
treatonly the most serious aspects of the 
war in the most serious way. But with 
them, you should have Vanity Fair, 
which echoes the songs of the Sammies, 
the skirl of the pipers, and does its bit to 
maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 


9 Issues of \ anity Fair for $2— 
10, if you mail the coupon now 


If you don't know Vanily Fair, or 
would like to know it better, you may 
have the next nine issues of Vanily 


and even ten if you mail 
You need not send 


Fair for $2 
the coupon now 
money —just sign and mail the coupon. 


Your subseription will begin at once. 


VANITY FAIR 


Condé Nast, Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
25 cents a copy $3 a year 


Vanity Fair, 
‘19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Please | me the next NINE issues of Vanity Fair. 
I wil nit 82 on receipt of vur bill OR) I enclos« 
herewitl nadian 82.50 
If th rd vived in time, I understand that 
ou will send me a complimentary copy of the 
irrent issue, making TEN issues in all, 

Va 

treet 
City 

Stat 
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Our Hidden Powers — Continued from page 22 


us? Is he deceived himself? Or has 
he somehow learned to d aw upon hid 
den and more or less developed powers 
of the spirit that are present in all of 
us, available to all) of us to supply 
our spiritual needs (that) is what he 
believes) if he will only develop them 
and use them? 

“Do you ask how we can develop 
these hidden powers?” he said. “Ts 
it by prayer? By soul-development 
through right living? Yes, that is the 
answer, and above all by the exercise 
of love. Does not my case prove that 
a great love, an immense longing, may 
create a spiritual potency sufficient to 
pierce even the barriers of the grave?” 

An extraordinary case of apparently 
friendly possession hy a disembodied 
spirit is that recorded by the Psychical 
Research Society of a New York silver- 
smith named Thompson, who some 
years ago found himself pursued by 
visions and hallucinations to such an 
extent that he felt sure he was going 
crazy. He found himself impelled to 
make pictures of these visions and, 
strangely enough, some of his paintings 
showed considerable merit) (one of 
them was purchased by a connoisseur 
for $800), although the man was quite 
untrained in painting or drawing. 

Thompson’s mental condition grew 
worse and two distinguished specialists, 
after careful examination, declared he 
was a victim of paranoia and would 
soon be violently and hopelessly insane. 

At this point recourse was had to 
psychic treatment, and communications, 
purporting to come from the spirit 
world, were received through two sepa- 
rate mediums, neither of whom knew 
anything about this silversmith. Both 
mediums declared that the patient was 
possessed by the spirit of a  distin- 
guished American artist who had died 
and whose initials were R.S. G. They 
said that many of the pictures painted 
by the silversmith were and 
experiences from the dead artist's life; 
thus they identified a charcoal sketch 
of four oak trees as being a view near 


scenes 


R. S. G.’s summer cottage. This 
turned out to be true; furthermore, 


R.S. G. was identified as no less person 
than the well-known painter, Richard 
Swain Gifford. 

The record contains a further mass 
of confirmatory details, the essential 
point being, according to the mediums, 
that the patient’s entire trouble, his 
hallucinations and = visions, were due 
to the fact tha this artist’s disem- 
bodied spirit had taken possession of the 
silversmith, urging him, compelling 
him, to give up everything else and 
adopt the career of a painter. 

The remarkable par. of it is that 
when all this was explained to the 
silversmith, he promptly became recon- 
ciled to the situation and, being freed 
from his fears, his mental condition 
improved and a complete cure was 
effected. It was fear that had been 


working his destruction! It is fear 
that works the destruction of many 
who are called insane. Fear of the 


unknown! And the claim is made that 
such fears can be relieved in some cases 
by new light furnished through the in- 
strumentality of mediums and psychies, 

I had the privilege recently of meet 
ing another person whose sanity was 
long threatened by an evil possession 
and who has been brought back to a 
normal condition by means of psychic 
treatment, including the exorcising of 
a harmful spirit. Such, at least, is the 
claim made by the Psychical Research 
Society in three large volumes devoted 
to the “Case of Doris,” a remarkable 
instance of multiple personality. I 


have talked with Doris (her real name 
is Theodosia); also with one of her 
possessing personalities known as Sleep- 
ing Margaret, and to any incredulous 
person (L am particularly credu- 
lous myself) [ dwell on two points: 
first, that Theodosia was a physical 
and mental wreck and now she is well; 
second, that there is no understandable 
motive for so elaborate a conspiracy or 
mystification as must have been carried 
on for years if we are to regard this 
story as a fake. The girl has not been 
exploited in any way, no one has made 
money out of her or intends to do so. 
Doctor Walter F. Prince, who accom- 
plished the cure, is an earnest-minded 
Episcopal minister and it is easier to 
assume that he and others connected 
with the case are honest in their state- 
ments and honorable in their motives 
than to assume the contrary. 

These records set forth in great de- 
tail how an imp-creature within Theo- 
dosia was gradually driven out. The 
imp, which was never over eleven years 
old, although Theodosia was over 
twenty, was driven backwards in age, 
by spiritual powers, becoming younger 
and younger until she perished and 
disappeared at the age of four. She 
passed through a memory stratum, at 
the age of seven, when for a few months 
she spoke German, which she had for- 
votten when she grew older. And for 
vight months before she died the imp 
became psychically blind; that is, the 
eves of Theodosia could not see when- 
ever the imp was “out” (in possession), 
although the real Theodosia, when she 
was “out,” could see perfectly. 

For a great mass of similar details I 
refer the reader to the volumes men- 
tioned, my present point being that 
here is well-authenticated cure of 
obsession in which one of the helpful 
instrumentalities was a benign intelli- 
gence, Sleeping Margaret, from some 
other sphere. In my talk with Sleeping 
Margaret (she spoke with the mouth 
of Theodosia who Was in profound 
sleep), this kindly creature said that 
guards like herself from the other world 
ure assigned to watch over certain 
human beings who need them, this 
assignment being often made at the 
supplication of spirits anxious for the 
safely of loved ones on earth. 

Sleeping Margaret told me that she 
had watched over Theodosia for twenty- 
three years. She said she could call a 
spirit messenger at any moment if she 
needed help. If it were necessary, for 
example, that I leave the room, she 
could call a messenger and I would 
leave instantly. I would not know that 
a messenger was present, but I would 


experience an overmastering desire to 
leave the room. ‘This was how she pro- 
tected Theodosia from rough or drunken 
men on the streets. Or from auto- 
mobiles. 

As a matter of interest I give some 
of the questions that I asked Sleeping 
Margaret and her replies: 

Q. Will you always watch over 
Theodosia? Ans. No, I will soon leave 
her, as the cure is complete. 

Q. What will you do when you leave 
Theodosia? Ans. I will guard some 
other person who needs me. . 

Q. How do you know which person 
you are to guard? Ans. I get orders 
from a messenger. 

Q. What kind of a messenger? A 
spirit? Ans. No, the messengers are 
different; they move about among the 
spirits carrying orders from the master. 


Q). Who is the master? Ans. I don't 
know. 
Q. Have you ever seen him? Ans. 


No. 


Q. Are you a spirit? Ans. No, not 
as you understand it. I was never in a 
human body. I never died. 

Q. Are there many guards like you? 


Ans. Yes, but IT have not seen very 
many of them. 

Q. Do they look like human beings? 
Ans. No, they look like shadows. 

Q. Do they have faces? Ans. No. 

Q. Do they have legs and arms? 
Ans. No. 

Q. Do they talk to each other? 


Ans. Yes, we talk and laugh and have 
a lot of fun about people on the earth. 

Q. How can you talk if you have no 
mouths? Ans. I don’t know; I sup- 
pose we talk by thinking to each other. 

Q. How do you get to Theodosia from 
the other sphere? Ans. I just think and 
IT am with her. I don’t know how I go. 

As a general rule I say, leave mediums 
alone! No occult investigation should he 
undertaken by persons who are not in 
fine physical condition. Whatever we 
are in mind or soul depends upon what 
we are in body. Which brings me back 
to Senator reasonable plan 
of living, a plan that we might all 
follow with advantage. 

“T attribute my restoration — of 
health,” he writes, “to four things: 
drinking hot water, careful attention 
to diet (abstemiousness), deep breath- 
ing and the persistent and regular 
practise of physical culture. 

“T cannot say too much in favor of 
hot-water drinking. I do not believe 
I would be alive two months without it. 
I drink water just as hot as I can stand 
it, before meals and after meals. It is 
the best remedy in the world for indi- 
gestion and there is nothing better for 
keeping the bowels regular. I believe 
that many men die of so-called heart- 
failure and suffer from angina pectoris, 
because they have not learned that 
hot water, as hot as they can stand it, 
will ease pain and relieve these attacks 
temporarily.” 

The Senator learned also to follow a 
simple and regular diet, avoiding elabo- 
rate banquets with rich sauces. He 
eats mostly vegetables, his favorites 
being spinach, Irish potatoes and raw 
onions which he eats once a day, 
sliced and sprinkled with salt. He 
says they keep his liver active. He eats 
much fruit, both cooked and raw, 
whole wheat bread and plenty of 
butter. The only liquid he takes be- 
sides water is milk. 

“I find it quite difficult to resist the 
temptation to eat more than I do,”’ he 
confesses. “It is also a tax on my self- 
control to take the physical culture 
exercises I practise twice a day—when 
I am fatigued for instance, as I usually 
am: but I always derive benefit when 
I insist on the tired body obeying the 
mind and doing the required routine 
movements, kicking and lifting the 
lower extremities, holding the breath 
all the while so as to have the heart 
pump pure blood into the arteries.” 

I may say that each person must 
decide which particular setting-up exer- 
cises are best for him, getting sugges- 
tions from numberless books on physical 
culture. The value of this particular 
health plan lies not so much in its exact 
details as in the message of hope it brings 
to others, for if one man (in spite of 
pessimistic doctors) by giving up cer- 
tain self-indulgences and indolences — 
in short, by living right instead of 
wrong — can drag himself out of the 
grave and gain years of joy and useful- 
ness, then other men can do the same. 
It is merely a matter of each individual 
working out for himself a particular, 
personal plan of life, suitable to him and 

the best for him, and then following it. 
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CLOSED CAR 


The mere convenience of the sedan is 
almost forgotten, now, in the greater 
practical purpose it is serving 


Economical, and easy to drive, 
it is speeding the war work of 
men and women alike, and keep- 
ing them fit in all weathers 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Sedan or Coupe, $1350 In Canada, $1965 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1050 In Canada, $1525 
Touring Car, Roadster or Commercial Car, $885 In Canada, $1290 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Donce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Announcemen 


During 1917 all previous records 
of the Company were surpassed 
both in business added and business 


continued. 


The paid-for Life Insurance in 


Force is greater than ever before. 


The world situation has strongly 
emphasized the importance of thrift. 


With characteristic _promptness 
100 per cent of the Prudential Home 
Office force enrolled in the Nation’s 
Thrift Army, and nearly 300 War- 
Savings Societies have been formed 
by our representatives from coast to 
coast. Thus a total of over 18,000 
Prudential workers are saving and 
investing in W.S.S. as well as carry- 
ing the Government message of 
Thrift to the holders of more than 


16,000,000 policies. 


We turn our faces to the future 
knowing that The Prudential will 
not only continue to guard the in- 
terests of its present policyholders 
as a sacred trust, but will extend 
its mission of protection more 
and more widely throughout the 
national community. 


‘Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Newark, N. J. 


Home Office 
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